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PREFACE 


I N HIS Republic Plato obsewes that when rule is gone from the 
commonwealth, chaos appears in the soul of man. I’his book is a 
study of a chaotic period, demarcated by the First and Second 
World Wars, as reflected in forms of cnltuial alienation. The total 
conflict which has penetrated all modes of life has been bewildering. 
Even more bewildering have been tlic configurations in the realms of 
literature, philosophy and art, where they assume singular o\'ertones 
and nuances. 

'Pile confusion appears everywhere. We find it in the very doctrines 
which deny confusion. Our systems of certainty are crossed by doubts 
and misgivings. At the same time, perhaps no other era has precipi- 
tated so much labour toward integration and uint\^U'his strain also 
makes itself felt everywhere. In the philosophies c^tSTiiarchic freedom 
and atomic positivism it is present in the rpsAvations which they 
exhibit with regard to their own doctrine. 'I’iie paintings of Picasso 
offer an outstanding instance. In their restless cliange of foims from 
impressionism and expressionism through cubism and surrealism, 
culminating in the Guernica mural, we have the summation of 
modern estrangement and agony, as well as the persistent quest for 
harmony, constantly frustrated and constantly renewed. Picasso's work 
represents, as he put it, ' a continuous struggle against reaction and 
death.' 

'Flic book deals in the main with two aspects of alienation in our 
war epoch. The first is the terminus ad quern of the philosophy of 
freedom, individualism and evolutionary progress, characterized by 
surrender of absolute standards. Having lost its earlier validity and 
relevance, this philosophy now appears as bohemian anarchy and 
licence, tending toward absolute doubt and cosmic exile. Ihe absence 
of historic sanction tends to swing it toward forms of scepticism and 
traditional orthodoxy. The second overtly embraces fonns of tradi- 
tional orthodoxy, yielding to the communal forces wliich have de- 
veloped in our time. But it also is seen as the terminus ad quern of 
this second trend, revealed by the strange drops of ‘ficc' and ‘ indi- 
vidual' blood which infiltrate its homogeneous order. 'I'he book 
finally treats attempts at reintegrating the extremes of the individual 
and the eommunal, freedom and determinism, process and substance, 
culminating in the effort to synthesize ' Marx ' and ' h’reud.' 

Acknowledgment is due to the editors of Accent, Books Abroad, 
Byrdcliffe Afternoons, The Educational Forum, Negro Quarterly, 
New Masses, New Republic, The Personalist, Quarterly Review of 

s 
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Litciatiirc, Rocky Mountain Review, Science and Society, The 
Sewanee Review, The Southern Review, 7’wice a Year, The Univer- 
sity Review, where some of this material first appeared. I am indebted 
to suggestions by friends and critics who are preoccupied with similar 
issues. The approach in Kenneth Burke's philosophy of symbolic 
action with its strategy of motivation as structure has been of par- 
ticular service. I should also mention my students of comparative 
literature at Brooklyn College, whose discussions of these problems 
have often proved of ^'alue. 
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No voice is wholly lost that is the voice of many men. 

HESIOD — ARISTOTLE 


Exiles in this world — and 
what noble mind from 
Empedocles down, has not 
had that feeling? 

GEORGE SANTAYANA 


In the end no philosophy 
IS really humane, or avoids 
needless cruelty, unless it 
recognizes the inevitability 
of human suffering, defeat, 
death, and destruction. . . . 

MORRIS RAPHAEL 


Things fall apart; the centre 
cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon 
the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is 
loosed, and everywhere 
llie ceremony of innocence 
is drowned, 

The best lack all conviction, 
while the worst 
Are full of passionate in- 
tensity 

We are closed in, and the 
key is turned 
On our uncertainty. . . . 

WILLIAM BUTLER 


We are living in ... a 
moment of crisis. ... In 
every branch of our spiritual 
and material civilization we 
seem to have arrived at a 
critical turning point. . . . 
There is scarcely a scientific 
axiom that is not nowadays 
denied by somebody. 

MAX PLANCK 


There is the world dimen- 
sional for 

those untwisted by the love 
of things 

irreconcilable 

HART CRANE 


We wound past armies of 
strangers, waving love's 
thin awLvard plant among a 
crowd of salesmen. 

MURIEL RUKEYSER 





INTRODUCTION 


THE CHAOS OF STANDARDS IN OUR WAR CULTURE 

I N 1918 THE armistice of the First World War was signed. One 
of Romain Rolland's later novels gives this year a characteristic 
name: The Year of Degth. In this year, Rolland states: ‘ Every- 
thing was tottering, nothing was sure, life had no morrow: to- 
morrow the abyss might re-open — ^war, wars, at home and abroad. 
There was nothing to hold on to but the passing day. 'Fhe experience 
of those years had ruined the authority of all the men and books 

respected by the previous generation Their confidence was 

poisoned.' 

Every period in history has known unrest. In all ages men feared, 
doubted, questioned, despaired and rebelled. In every age (Edipus 
overrides Laius, Orestes attacks Clytemnestra and Cain turns against 
Abel. Groups and classes have engaged in warfare throughout re- 
corded history. Yet by comparison with our own time, such displace- 
ments seem to have had a logic. Classical tragedy was seen as 
purging man of ignoble emotions; the medieval morality pointed 
man's trials toward the greater glory of a divine order, and Renais- 
sance doubt was to assure highest certainty. In our period, standards 
cut across in riotous lines. Old gods are dead, and new gods interlock 
at once in harmony and in strife. The war of peoples and of doctrines 
has produced inner discordances such as no other age has ever known. 
Wliat are the grounds for this unprecedented psychological disbelief? 
What materials have produced the cacophonous symphony of our 
war culture? 

Our story has a prelude which falls roughly into three parts. The 
first is the break-up of timeless feudal certainties and the birth of 
Western man with his hope in freedom, individualism, seience, the 
machine and capital. Tlie second part is the bottle-neck of this de- 
velopment. It is the period of saturation in which the ‘ free ' market 
has completed its ‘ time.' The third is the ‘ resolution ' of this situa- 
tion in the First World War. No free markets remaining ‘ without,' 
the system turns on itself. The prelude closes with the outbreak of 
social revolutions in Central Europe and in Russia. 

Our story proper concerns itself with the drama following the 
years of these social upheavals. The first act is the violent reaction 
against the spectre of international socialism by Black and Brown 
Fascism. 'Fhe second act is the period of waverings between support 
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of and opposition to this counter-attack by the liberal mind living m 
the capitalistic democracies. 'I’he third act may be said to have 
begun vi^ith the entry of the Soviet Union and of the United States 
into the Second World War. Tire fascist coalition would make it the 
last act of civilized histoiy\ But it may prove to be the beginning of a 
new drama in which tragedy will be purified by the elimination of 
fortuitous and ignoble factors operative in the old market. 

1 

The Greek and Roman citizen liad status. Psycliologically this was 
true of the slave as well, in so far as he was considered and regarded 
himself as an organic part of his society. Similar ps}'chological status 
was enjoyed by the medieval serf and journeyman, 'riicir positions 
were established and they were accepted as part of the 'natural' 
order of things. Middle-class economy of tlie free contract broke up 
this substaiitu'c relationship. The serf w’as liberated from Ins master 
but also from his land. I'lie period of 'natural econoni}/ in which 
objects were desired for theniseh es, passed over into the ‘ leprescnta- 
tive ' form where thc\ became means of exchange. 

The introduction of a money-economy and of specialized machine 
work inaugurated an era in which qualitative entities were evaluated 
in terms of quantitative parts. Galilean thinking arose winch con- 
verted the organic into the metric. It w^as the birth of w'hat Wynd- 
ham Lewis calls ''I'lme and W'estern Man.’ 'I’lic work of Galileo, 
John Dewey states, ‘w'as not a developineiit, but a revolution. It 
marked a change . . . from aesthetic harmonics to mathematical 
formulae , . . from rest to change; from eternal objects to temporal 
sequence.' 'Lhc world of ' reality ' became ' hard, cold, colourless, 
silent and dead,' writes Jil. A. Burtt in Mctaphysicul Foundations of 
Modern Science. It was a realm of ‘ matliematically computable 
motions in mechanical regularit}.' With the development of credits 
under financial capitalism, the idea of personal, sensuous value was 
further transformed into abstract relations. The concretion of use 
value was converted into what Veblen later called the ‘ spiritual ' 
nature of exchange value. 

In abolishing the transcendental dualism of the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance introduced a dualism of its own within the empirical 
order. By reducing ' goods ' to neutral media of exchange, it left out 
of its scheme non-convertible ‘goods,' such as art and philosophy. 
Hence a sharp division arose between profit and poetry, money and 
immortality, matter and spirit. In this seii.se Cartesian dualism well 
represents the birth of modernism. I'hc aesthetic and philosophic 
protest precipitated the themes of alienation on the part of modern 
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writers from Cervantes' Don Quixote, Shakespeare's Hamlet and 
Macbeth, to Goethe’s Werther, 'I asso, and Faust. They were attempts 
to * save ' the spiritual from materialistic contamination. However, as 
the machine continued to roll ahead, it became harder and harder to 
‘ escape.' Growing ' divisions ' of work and reward split up the whole 
into a pluralism of relativistic parts.' Technology depersonalized rela- 
tionships. In the words of Professor Maclver, it 
devises modes of relationship between man and man that stand as remote 
as its own instruments and engines from any other considerations than 
those of .sheer utility. No ceremonies salute the time clock and the steam 
whistle, no hierophants unveil the mysteries of the counting house, no 
myths attend the traetor and the reaper-binder. . . . For multitudes the 
art of living is detached from the business of living. 

Although tlie formula was ' correct,' the explosion of 1914 took 
place nonetheless. 'J’hc war shattered old laws, the law of progress 
through mechanical efllcicncy, the law of wages, of exchange produc- 
tion and of profit. With it went the illusion of security and of faith 
in former authorities. And the war which began in 1914 ne\'er ceased. 
It continued because the armistice did not solve but aggravated the 
problems of the private market. It turned out to be not a war to end 
all wars but a war which brought on a total war. And as the average 
person could find no inner sanction for this continued strife, he was 
faced with an increasing inner war. 

But the special inomciit underlying our post-war confusions entered 
in with the social revolutions of 1917-18 and the counter-revolutions 
of 1922 and 1933. 

II 

The war oi 1914 was the last war fought along relatively clear lines. 
Here, as in previous wars, one might assume that if the one side won, 
the otlier side lost. Since 1917-18 there is no longer such assurance. 
The social revolutions of these years successfully challenged the 
private manipulation of public resources. Since then our wars have 
been ambiguous and three-cornered. 'I’he nature of tlic traditional 
struggle among competitors has been clouded by their fear of an 
enemy common to both, represented by tlie new social order. This 
united front against 1917-18 by factions which at the same time con- 
tinued to engage in tlieir former rivalries is the unique historic situa- 
tion of our war years. It is the major factor in accounting for the 
contradictory developments in the 'twenties and 'thirties, from the 
war of intervention against the new Russia by its erstwliilc allies to 

^ Modern specialization substituted a ‘pnvatc’ individualism 111 which man was a private 
cog m a machine privately owned. This was reflected m theories of cultuial autonomy 
(Max Weber’s ‘Wissenschaft als Beruf’). 
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the policy of the Munich men by which the most menacing rivals 
Germany, was ' appeased/' 

I'lie ambiguities of the three-cornered war produced strange verbal 
somersaults. Franco's fascist combination which aimed at the restitu- 
tion of S])anisli feudalism called itself ‘ rebels,' while the opposition 
which fougJit the Moors with the help of the Catholic Basques was 
referred to as 'atheistic.' Groups aiming at concentrating power in 
the hinds of a few banded together under the names of ' Liberty 
League,' ‘Shaie the Wealth' and ‘Social Justice.' Fascism with its 
international and imperialistic tie-up wanted to be known as national 
and socialist. Lhe incongruity was increased by the fact that these terms 
did not simply hide their opposite. One could not get at the meaning 
merely by putting a minus where one found a plus. There was just 
enough of minimum truth in each slogan to make the confusion 
complete. 

Dramatic exemplification of this state was provided at the time of 
the Munich agreement. When the pact was announced we were 
treated to the plienomenon of mass demonstrations in the streets 
of Prague and Pans calling on their governments to oppose Hitler, 
even if that should bring war. lliis was indeed a unique historic 
reversal. Hitherto, go\x'rnmg bodies had to urge, cajole and propa- 
gandize people into wars. I’his time, correspondents reported, people 
wept in the streets to be allowed to fight. This time the leaders 
wanted peace, while the people called for war. 'I’hcy called for war 
because the Munich peace was bought at the price of a continuing 
nightmare. It meant the ‘ stabilization ' of moral nihilism. 

Municli was a fatal blow at what remained of psychological order. 
And when tlie Soviet Union signed a non-aggression pact with Ger- 
many, more chaos spread over the liberal mind. 'I’he Soviet Union 
which had so ardently urged collective security, the state regarded 
as the one reliable ally in the struggle against fascism, makes peace 
with Hitlerism! This was for most liberals tlic crumbling of all 
political and ethical standards. 

The speed with which France fell can be traced in part to the 
discouragement, apathy and moral scepticism which set in. It fell 
because its people could not wholeheartedly support a war declared 
by its Munich men. The people wanted to combat fascism but sus- 
pected that its own rulers leaned toward fascism. The leaders wanted 
to subdue their most dangerous competitor yet feared to destroy it 
because of the possible social consequences. 

* Until tlic entries of the Soviet Union and of America into the Second World War, 
the ‘alignments' were: 

Germany, h'raiicc and England against the Soviet Union. 

Cerniany against France, England and the Soviet Union. 

Germany and the Soviet Union against France and England. 

Germany and France against England and the Soviet Union. 
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For some time, art, philosophy and literature had been sending out 
' signals ' of the gathering storms. Artists from Van Gogh to Gauguin, 
writers fiom Balzac to Dostoyevsky and Rolland, thinkers from 
Schopenhauer to Nietzsche pointed to the growing instability. Even 
the situation in science serves as illustration. Non-Euclidian geo- 
metries have existed side by side with ‘ self-evident ' Euclidian pro- 
positions, and the wa\'e thcor}' of light has been used alongside the 
corpuscular theory. Tlic idea of classical certainty, of absolute, im- 
mutable elements has been abandoned. Gone are Newton's per- 
manent Space, ’l"imc and Matter and the conception that finality is 
obtainable in empirical science. ' When I was 3'oungci,’ writes George 
Santavana, ‘ what was pompously called Science wore an imposing 
aspect. There v^as a well-dressed Royal Family in the intellectual 
woild, expected to rule indefinitely: sovereign axioms, immutable 

laws, and regent hypotheses Now there is a democracy of theories 

elected for short terms of office, speaking shop-dialects, and hardly 
presented or presentable to the public eye.' As against the belief in 
eternal verities, science to-day rests on the theory of probability. Charles 
Peirce developed the idea that chance and probable error (the prin- 
ciple of * tychism ') were an ontological property of nature which is 
only confirmed by ‘ exact ’ experiment.’ Number, weight and measure, 
which were the cornerstones of classical science and a'sthetics, and in 
the system of St. Augustine, no longer hold that position to-day. 
What IS still relatively or probably true in science appears less so in 
social and cultural phenomena, 111 modes of acting and thinking. 

IV 

This book attempts to unfold the varieties of reaction to this situa- 
tion in literature, art and thought. It aims to picture a war cultuic in 
which all bases seem to be mo\’ing at once, 111 which doubt, chance, 
uncertainty and lawlessness appear to be the rule. Systems and pro- 
grammes are broken by multilateral strains, monistic persuasions are 
invaded by ironic relativism. Style and subject matter show violations 
of traditional associations and pieties. This war culture shows an 
orphan generation deprived of its social-cultural heritage. Personalities 
have shrunk to ' hollow men ' and into schizoid characters. The 

' Writing on the modern development of probability, Krnest N.igel states* ‘ Tbe fortb- 
Tiglit admission of tbe probable oi contingent cbaracler of esen onr most soundly based 
beliefs ... {is a] characteristic of modern empiricism. . . . “Probable knowledge” is the 
only kind of knowledge >^c can find oi cxliilnt. . . . The doctrine that knowledge of 
matters of fact is only probable is one of the cential theses of contemporary analysis of 
scientific method.’ 

He notes further that ‘perhaps the final coup dc grace to the claim that physical prin- 
ciples are indubitable and neeessarj w.is supplied when the familiar physics of continuous 
action was found to he inadequate foi vast ranges of phciioinena, and made way for the 
contemporary physics of quanta.' 
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major tlicine is discontinuity and solitude, the major interest the 
problem of the homeless wanderer, of Ulysses, of Hamlet, of 
Ahasucrus, of Joseph and of the less prominent ' Okies/ Every sensi- 
tive writer of to-day is an exile — not only expatriates such as Eliot, 
Gertrude Stein, Joyce, Santayana, Thomas and Heinrich Mann, but 
all who feel themselves estranged from the world they live in. The 
loss of material and spiritual security has made the problem of 
‘ identity ' and of ' the psychological dilemma ' a dominant concern. 
Nor IS it accidental that semantics and the question of the ‘ meaning 
of meaning ' have become relevant in our time. 'I’he loss of a com- 
mon reference has entailed loss of a common means of communica- 
tion. Woids do not mean the same thing to different people because 
they refer to clashing schemes of belief. 

I’hc book deals with the \'aricty of attempts to come to terms with 
this situation. It treats of the ‘freedom' won through bohemian 
forms and attitudes, of the striving to dro\\'n the nervousness and 
panic of exposure in a Rausch, and of the subsequent disillusion- 
ment of the ‘ morning after the night before.' I’his challenge of past 
standards also appears in the philosophies of pragmatic liberalism 
and in the disconsolate conclusions drawn by others who feel them- 
sch'cs to be universal exiles. Attempting to counteract this uncer- 
tainty are those points of view which set up permanent norms, such 
as Catholicism, fascism, Marxism and various other Substance philo- 
sophies. Yet these too show the effect of operating within the matrix 
of an unstable structure. 1’his is most apparent in fascism. But the 
others also do not ' escape ' the fact that their affirmations are made 
within the limitations of a negative framework. 'Flic problem is that 
of charting ideality m a non-ideal world. 

Friedricii Nietzsche is our Overture to the cacophonous symphony 
of the war era. He contained within himself almost every contradic- 
tory facet of the next half-centur}\ He was a thorough ‘ Protestant ' 
in his demand for the completely free personality of the Superman, 
and as thorough a ' Catholic ' in his faith m the tightly bound recur- 
rence of the cosmic order. He was both an intransigent rebel and a 
pious affiimcr. His was the last powerful challenge from the ramparts 
of cultural individualism. His social ‘ corrections ' showed that he too 
was beginning to lose faith in liis challenge. 

About the same time Kierkegaard complained that ‘clearance 
sales' were penetrating the world of ideas. Ibsen and Strindberg 
rebelled more directly against the flattening process. By the time of 
Spenglcr tlie trend towards levelling and depersonalization is accepted 
as a ‘ law.' If Spongier secs our age as the sunset of a thousand years 
of Faustian cultuie, Unamuno speaks of it as the passing of Cliris- 
tianity, Berdiajev as the end of rational mysticism, and the Marxists 
as the final phase of capitalism. The view of a unified world moving 
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in progressive stages has been abandoned for notions of irregularity 
and doctrines of decline. Spinoza, Newton, Spencer and 1 ennyson 
have given way to Dewey's expcrimentalism, Russell's picture of the 
world as constituted by * spots and jumps,' Bergson's ‘ duree,' Edding- 
ton's probability and entropy principle, Heidegger's ' Sorge,' Heisen- 
berg's principle of indetcrminancy, and Eliot's Waste Land. 

But Nietzsche also foreshadows the strategy of turning our dis- 
sonances into harmonies. One must have chaos in oneself, he wrote, 
to produce a dancing star. From this view, the heresies, restiveness 
and hurly-burly of our time may be seen as an ' educational ' journey. 
The way, marked with tears, blood and terror, may end by enlarging 
man’s consciousness ot what to ' look out for,' as well as what to * look 
for.' Our age is not alone that of Spengler, Heidegger, Eddington, 
and Celine. It is also the age of Einstein and Freud, of Steinbeck, 
Malraux and Thomas Mann, and of a social humanism which, on the 
basis of Marxian directives, is labouring toward the state which would 
allow the greatest individual expression within an ordered com- 
munalit}'. 



Expressing it in the form of a riddle: As niy own father^ 
I am already dead, as my own mother, I stilt live and grow 
old. This double origin, taken as it were from the highest 
and lowest rungs of the ladder of life, at once a decadence 
and a beginning, this if anything, explains that neutrality, 
that freedom from partisanship with regard to the general 
problem of life, which perhaps distinguishes me. I am moie 
sensitive to first indications of ascent and descent than any 
mail that has yet lived. In this domain, I am master par 
excellence — I know both sides, for 1 am both sides. 





FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE: THE LAST HINDENBURG LINE OF 
CULTURAL INDIVIDUALISM 

I N THE WORDS, ‘ 35 luy owH fatlici, I am already dead/ Nietzsche 
illumines in a flash liis revolt against authority. And by indicating 
his double origin, liis knowledge of ‘ both sides,' Nietzsche points 
to the ambivalence of his values: the humanity of his ‘blond 
beast/ the conscience of his Superman, the laughter of his lions. It 
defines his philosophy of anarchic freedom and tlie aloneness he 
suflFered tlicrefroin. 

Friedrich Nietzsche is possibly the stormiest personality in the 
histoiy’ of thoiiglit. A spirited controversy rages on the \aliie and 
meaning of his doctrines. Some philosophers see in Nietzsche merely 
a stimulating essayist. Olliers hail the originalit}' of his psychological 
approach and his anticipation of Freudian and SpenglcTian perspec- 
tives. 'I’hc multiplicity of Nietzschean ideas has, moreover, resulted in 
various emphases of interpretation. Some stress the notion of the 
Superman with its tenor of militant progression; others, the concept 
of Eternal Recurrence with its circular motif of quietism. Indeed, 
Nietzsche provided material for ‘ both sides.' lie who called the heart 
of the earth golden and polcmicized against backworldly meta- 
ph}'sicians held to the idea of a dynamic, ii rational Will that plumbs 
the depths of nature and the hidden recesses of man's spirit. He 
fought Christianity with bitterness and spoke softly of its founder. He 
persistently arraigned the Romantic temper and loved deepest of all 
the most romantic of arts, music. He called idealism the ‘ history of 
an error ’ and became the inspired spokesman of spiritualistic move- 
ments from expressionism to surrealism. Indeed, his dualism in turn 
bore various and contradictory facets. Under Nietzsche's banner are 
gathered Braudes, Ibsen and Strindberg, Shaw and Mencken, Freud 
and Spengler, Val6ry and Gide, Thomas and Heinrich Mann. I’here 
is hardly a movement today which has not been affected by his 
thought. Perhaps the most dramatic implication of his many-sided- 
ness is the present controversy on the allocation of Nietzsche's politi- 
cal philosophy in the light of contemporary fascism. 

ROOTS 

Friedrich Nietzsche came from a petty bourgeois background. Left 
fatherless at five, Nietzsche was brought up by women whose rigorous 
Protestantism dominated his early years. He grew up in the ‘ Katzen- 
jammer ' decades following the frustrated 1848 revolution that cul- 
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minated in the rise of Prussian nationalism. VHiile the defeat of the 
Empire drove the Freneh masses to set up revolutionary communes, 
the German middle class, which shared but little in the prosperity of 
the new Reich, voiced its protest against the v’eight of monopoly 
capital in the literary manifestos of the naturalistic movement. But 
so * German ' was this opposition that it was not alone confined to 
paper, as had been the storm and stress cuirent a hundred years 
earlier; it lacked the fervour of conviction which carried the older 
group. Its call for the new dawn liad an undertone of melancholy and 
hopelessness. Its protest was enervated by a determinism which re- 
garded man as imprisoned by temporal-spatial laws. The closed view 
of the naturalistic writers reflected the situation of the German petty 
bourgeoisie, pressed between the iron ring of big business and the 
gathering force of the working class. 

Nietzsche’s pluralistic allegiances and ambiguities arise, it seems to 
us, out of this historical context. In warring against the passivity of 
the naturalists, he appeared to affirm any expression of militant 
courage. Yet he recognized that the militance of industrial capitalism, 
especially in Germany, was in the service of a rapacious nationalism 
and that its technics was making for standardization and levelling, 
that is, the death of culture and of art. Thus Nietzsche was obliged 
to fight on two fronts : against the petty philistinism of his own group 
which capitalism was crushing, and against the mighty dynamics of 
industrialism whose steam-roller was reducing the peaks of mountain 
cultures to monotonous valley civilizations. Yet Nietzsche represents 
a late nineteenth-century reaction to industry. He could not be satis- 
fied with the simple antithetical approach of the Romanticists at the 
beginning of the century. So that, while Nietzsche opposed the 
technical era, he also realized that the Romantic dream of going back 
to a primitive agrarianism was being shattered. Progress was possible 
only in going ahead. Nietzsche was thus forced to say * Yes ’ to the 
present, even while he condemned it as the dead weight of nihilism. 
He made an attempt to talk around his affirmation of decay by a 
theoretic dialectics. Decadence, he said, is a necessary antithetical 
stage. It must be assimilated while it is being fought. By transcending 
it a higher culture will be forged. But — ^and this is the poignant 
tragedy of his teaching — ^Nietzsche did not believe in this possibility. 
His voice cried " Yes,’ while his soul echoed ‘ No.’ His affirmation 
became ‘ Dionysian ' and hysterical precisely because he needed to 
convince himself. 'This contradiction explains his attempt to unite 
the doctrine of the Superman with that of Eternal Recurrence. But 
this contradiction his mind could not encompass. Friedrich Nietzsche 
went insane. He was the personal sacrifice to the antinomic character 
of the nineteenth century, specifically of the ambiguous r 61 c the 
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middle class occupied at the time. But Nietzsche did not only reflect 
the past. 1 le also anticipated the multiple pillars of thouglit lield by 
the middle class in the next generations, lie foreshadowed the 
spiritual confusions of this class which took shape in its acceptance of 
social and intellectual doctrines from naturalism and expressionism 
to pragmatism, Spengleriaii pluralism and its alignment with fascism. 

THE TKAGIC DISCIPLE 

Nietzsche began as a follower of Schopenhauer and Wagner. His 
Birth of ricigedy held to the Knntian-Schopcnhaiicnan view that 
aesthetics is a means of transcending the tragic. Nietzsche's own 
emphasis was on the musical aspect of art, tragedy arising for him 
from tlie spirit of music He inveighed against the rationalistic 
Apollonians, Socrates and Euiipides» stressing the Dionysian element 
in Greek culture (Nietzsche was among the hist to point out its im- 
port for the Ilcllenic period), 'fins book constituted Nhctzsche's open- 
ing salvo on the prosaic, bounded spirit of naturalistic acceptance. 
To be sure, Schopenhauer was upheld in his general view of life as 
struggle and in his theory that through the aesthetic experience man 
breaks away from the demonic entanglements of the Will. But even 
here, Nietzsche modifies his teacher’s perspective. Schopenhaucrian 
pessimism becomes tempered in Nietz.schc’s high appreciation of the 
Greeks, of Spinoza and Goethe, Schopenhauer and Wagner. 

Nietzsche’s rebellious maimer becomes more evident in Thoughts 
Out of Season, which may be termed an effort to break through the 
pressure of history. His essay on the uses and disadvantages of histori- 
cal studies is a brilliant attack on German Gclchrsamkcit, on the 
Romantic cult of tlic past, on the dead weight of Historizismus. 
Nietzsche thunders against the historical disease which has attacked 
the plastic powers of life, which is used to clip the wings of youth's 
imagination and its effort to mould the future. The study of history, 
Nietzsche urges, should be used to change the course of history. The 
break with Schopenhauer is already foreshadowed in the essay, * On 
Schopenhauer as Educator,' which eulogizes the pessimist for his 
sincerity and his lo>’C of truth but, significantly enough, barely refers 
to the content of his philosophy. Although he seems to accept 
Schopenhauer’s subjective theoiy* of knowledge, coupled with the 
idea that truth and the objective world cannot be known, the infer- 
ences which Nietzsche draws arc diametrically opposed in spirit to 
those of Schopenhauer. These differences appear in his aesthetics. 
For Schopenhauer (as for Kant, Hegel and the classical school of 
German esthetics), art gives an objective portrayal of Reality. But 
for Nietzsche, Reality as such docs not exist. In a passage (‘ Gdtzcn- 
dammeruiig rcmaikablc for its concise aphoristic summation, 
Nietzsche traces the stages of metaphysical idealism up to Kant 
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(where Reality is ‘ pale, Nordic, Koiiigsbcrgian . . /) and Hegel, to 
the point where it is exploded by Zarathiistra. For Nietzsche con- 
sciousness and aesthetic perception arc reactive, directing and mould- 
ing the (»bject. Georg Lukacs lias pointed out the possible mischief 
of tliis conception as manifested in fascist mythology, where the 
subjective noim is extended to justify' arbitrary and irrationalistic 
constructions of historv and culture. But Nietzsche himself is not 
giult\ of this, as his historical analyses of Greek ait and culture show. 
His militant theoiy was aimed against botli the naturalists and tlie 
I’art pour Fart proponents of ins dav, wlio were at one in their con- 
ception of art as oi)]ecti\eJ\ neutial. "Hie diflcrenec between classical 
icstlietics (including Scliopenhauer'si and Nietzsclie’s is grounded in 
the histoiic' events uincli lifted a backwaid bouigeoisie to a level 
wliere it could eoinpete \\’ith the Isnglish and Fic iich bourgeoisie. 
Nietzsche’s deviation ippears also ni his ethics. He rejects Schopen- 
hauei’s ‘ saint’ (and latei Wagnei’s Parsiial}, icplacing him with tJie 
hero. 

i’o be sure, Nu'tzsche nccvj:>ts ScliojiLuhaiiei’s voluntaiisni. But lie 
places a laJiealh dili('iciit value on it. Scliopenliauei denies the Will; 
Nietzsche afhrins it. h'or tlie one, liberation can be only through 
complete i enunciation; for the other, only by fullest self-expression. 
In Scliopenhauer, history and ciiaiige are the illusory veil of Ma}a, 
and the incluidual belongs to the icalm of appeaiaiice. Nietzsclie, 
profcHindl) affected by Darwinism, icgaids time as leal and indi- 
vidualism as the highest form of existence, h’lnallv and fnnelanicnt- 
ally: Nietzsche, accepting Schopenhauer’s war-like world, given to 
ceaseless striMiigs, cries ‘Yes’ to it all. Scliopenhaner’s will to live 
becomes an intensihed Will to Powvt, While Schopenhauer sum- 
mons pliilosophy, art and ethics to transcend the liliiid course of the 
Will, Nietzsche .shouts for us to go ahead, to whip up the pace. In 
tlie face of chaos, he lauglis and sings of dancing stars. It is as though 
Nietzsche would refute Sehopenhauers pessimism by driving it to 
even further extremes, riic Nictzschcaii man, accepting pain, would 
press it to liis heart iintii it turns to joy.' 4’he siime motif appears, as 
wo shall see, in ISkct/sche’s philosophy of culture. 

‘god is DKAl)' 

'I’his intransigence is Friedrich Nietzsche’s central ciiaracteristic. 
He W’as a thorough rebel down to his metaphors, which dart like 
lightning flashes, dealing swift lapier blows simultaneously in many 
directions. He dared to replace the hallowed philosophical jargon by 
homespun terminology. Ihrough it all, Nietzsche became the storm 
signal for almost cvciy later revolutionary upheaval. I’lierc is hardly 

‘ In tlic woids of Rirlund Ddiini'l* "I'o liv'c mcjiis to Idiigh Idccding witli wounds.'" 
CLchcu hciist lacheii mit blutciideii Wuudeii.') 
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an iconoclast of the twentieth centun^ who does not owe something 
to his defiant temper. 

' God is dead.' f’his lapidary pronouncement declared war against 
all existing mores. It marked the destrnction of the Father-symbol 
for generations to come. Nietzsche repudiates his own spiritual 
fathers, Scliopenliauer and Wagner, and Zarathiistra leaves the plain 
for high mountain peaks to sing in lyrical monologues. In bursting 
the ‘ natural ' bonds of his society, Nietzsche's Superman foreshadows 
the way of less heroic characters, from Mann's Castorp and Joyce's 
Dicdalus to Kafka’s K., who lca\'e their bourgeois plain in quest of 
' magical ' freedom, 

Nietzsche's war against yielding sluggishness also appears in Jiis 
debunking of existing 'tables' and institutions, lie excoriates the 
spirit of ‘ bowing and scraping to titles, orders, gracious glances from 
alxive.’ lie ridicules the German tendency toward compliance with 
dominant inatenal powers, ' compensated ’ b) homage paid to pure 
idealism. He scoffs at the gravity of tlic ' long-legged ' German, his 
hne of ‘clouds and all that is obscure, nuolvcd, ciepuscnlar, damp 
and shrouded.’ For such ncbnlousncss Nietzsclie is unsparing touard 
Wagner. 

With singular daring, Nietzsche also assailed the organized powers 
which fostered and used the spirit of ‘ thou must kneel,’ the Church 
and State and especially the nationalistic jingoists. ‘ “ Dcutsc/dancJ, 
DcutschJuiid uber :iJJcs,” ’ he wrote. ‘ I fear this was the death blow 
to Geriiian philosophy.' He condemned Kant's Categorical Impera- 
tive for ha\ing furnished 'the highest formula for tlie government 
official.’ 'riie unintelligent are thereby made to see in the action of 
the State ‘ the fingei of God.' 'I’lie State seeks the support of the 
priesthood, ‘ because it needs fits] most priiate and secret sjstcm for 
educating souls and knows how to value servants wlio apparcntl}, 
and outwardly, represent quite other interests. . . . 'I'lius, absolutely 
paternal government and careful preservation of religion necessarily 
go hand in hand.' 

‘ Wherc\er Germany spreads, she corrupts culture.' 'I’he victory of 
1871, with the inauguration of the Bismarckian Empire, was for 
Nietzsche the beginning of an aitificial nationalism, of a martial law, 
‘ proclaimed by the few over the many, requiring artifice, lying, and 
foicc to maintain its reputation.' 

But did not Nietzsche time and again attack democracy? Did he 
not speak u ith conlcmpt of ‘ the many-all-too-many/ of ‘ the sweating 
plebeian '? And did not Nietzsche declare socialism to be reactionary, 
aiming at the destruction of the individual and discouraging the 
‘ expansive drive '? 
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MAN AND THE MASSES 

It is a matter of record tliat Nietzsche had no personal contact with 
the social leaders or mo\'cmcnts of his time. All his life was spent in 
small towns which had been spared the inroads of industrialism or 
of social upheavals. He seems to have relied on 'rreitsehke for his 
judgments on democracy and socialism.' 

To get at the core of Nietzsche's attitude toward democracy, we 
must bear in mind that bis indictment of modernism was focused 
on its depersonalization of man. He saw decadence or nihilism in 
whatever tended toward equalization, levelling and nieclianization. 
And he regarded three movements as the leading expressions of such 
decadence: Christianity, democracy and socialism. He understood 
them as tending to obliterate differences in value by pulling the 
excellent down toward the mediocre. In all three, Nietzsche believed. 
Torn, Dick and Harry were equal to the Spinozas and Schopenhauers. 
This trend meant to Nietzsche the destruction of the critical 
principle, of art and culture. Discrimination was here replaced by 
rule of the mob, by the * liberal ’ with his ‘ inability to say yes and 
no.' 

The spear-poinl of Nietzsche’s diatribe is directed toward the 
bureaucratic mechanism involved in technical and financial indus- 
trialization. Mechanization became Nietzsche’s devil, his metaphor 
for barbaiisrn, spelling regulariW, repetition, atomic specialization or 
the disintegration of organic patterns. ‘ Life no longer dwells in the 
whole. . . . riie whole is no longer a whole. But that is the equation 
for every st\le m decadence: always anarchy of the atoms, disaggre- 
gation of the will, freedom of the individual," morally speaking — 
expanded into a political theory: “equal rights for all." . . . Every- 
where paialysis, liardship, rigidit)', or hostility and chaos . . . 'I’he 
whole lives no longer at all; it is a composite, calculated, artificial, an 
artifice."* Karl Marx had also attacked the accentuation of quantity 
and excliange value, the ‘ depersonalizing effect of mechanism of 
capitalist society.' He contrasted (as Nietzsche did) the 'super- 
sensuous realm of capitalism ' with the Greeks, mankind’s ' normal 
children.' Marx also saw in the rule of money, ' contempt for theory, 
for art, for history, for man.' 

We point to tins, not in order to suggest that Nietzsche and Marx 
thought identically about capitalist economy (they diverge sharply in 
their ‘ conclusions '), but rather to suggest that Nietzsche's attack on 
democracy, if translated (and Nietzsche, io be understood rightly, 
must be constantly translated) into his key concern, spells a plea for 
excellence. Nietzsche’s judgments, wc repeat, were aimed against the 

^ Characteristically, Nict/schc excoriated the same 7'icitsclikc for Ins siipti -Aryanism. 

“ Among the signs of decadence Niet/sche cniimciatcs- ‘Poverty, paiasitism, inability 
for struggle.’ 
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‘little man/ the tired, timid petty bourgeois, the bureaucrat, the 
parasite. To be sure, with characteristic unrestraint, he tended to 
condemn the people as a whole, not distinguishing between the 
psychological ‘ mass ’ and the sociological group, a confusion inherited 
and developed by Shaw, Ortega y Gasset and other protagonists of 
the ‘ ^lite/ He was inclined in that direction by the fact that the 
masses in liis time were pulling toward the open flat roads. Nietzsche 
failed to analyse the historic-social conditions of the German bour- 
geoisie which determined their unheroic r61e at the time. Largely 
ignorant of sociology, living in isolation, Nietzsche sought in the 
exceptional personality the source of all culture. 

But Nietzsche could find no such excellence in his time (even 
Schopenhauer and Wagner were found wanting), and Zarathiistra 
can talk mainly of what he is against. The Supennan becomes essen- 
tially a negative personality, defined chiefly by his opposition to exist- 
ing mediocrity. 

The philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche is not alone double- 
barrelled. It is open toward both ends. From this arises his philosophy 
of solitude, echoes of winch persist in subsequent ‘ negative ' systems. 
Mere repudiation spells estrangement. Nietzsche had rejected the 
collectivism of theolog}^, of naturalism and of technics. God was 
declared dead. The pendulum thereupon swung to the extreme. The 
prisoner burst the iron enclosures. But so powerful had been the 
pressure that the liberated soul bounded away to an ozoneless sphere. 
The Superman became a victim of the very closed walls over which 
he now soared. His splendid isolation was but the reverse side of his 
former boundedness. Zarathustra had been alone in the crowd; he 
remains alone in his mountainous desert. Deeply did Nietzsche feel 
the agony of solitude. He writes: ‘The very cternality of the indi- 
vidual is but a damnation.’ In time, he came to regard loneliness as 
his ‘ home.’ He says of Russian music : ‘ I would exchange the happi- 
ness of the entire Occident for the Russian manner of being melan- 
cholic.’ 

But Nietzsche deeply felt the need of replacement values. Realizing 
that the way back was closed, he was moved to accept the present 
in the hope of transcending its dehumanizing drift. I lis cry is ‘ amor 
fati.’ In contrast to Schopenhauer, who drew back, Nietzsche, a 
generation later, diives forward. He affirms chaos for its promise of 
the dancing star. He hails Wagner in this sense : 

The feasibility of a complete upheaval of all things then suggested itself 
to him, and he no longer shrank from the thought : possibly beyond this 
revolution and dissolution, there might be a change of a new hope. 

Nietzsche’s hope is that this ‘ perfect nihilism ’ wall be transcended 
‘ in some remote future.’ But this nihilism is ‘ a necessary step, both 
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logically and psychologically/ I’lie new dawn cannot come * except 
on top of and out of it/ 

ROOTLESS UNIVERSALISM 

Tlie ps\ cliological context for Nietzsche's doctrine of Eternal 
Recurrence is now j^rovided. 'I’lic idea was conceived in Nietzsche's 
later yeais, at a time when he was beginning to feel worn out by his 
long, disheartening struggles. 

'I'he theory of Eternal Recurrence (conceived on a high mountain 
in a moment of great loneliness) holds that history repeats itself in 
great niacrocosinic periods. It is Nietzsche’s attempt to replace the 
Father-symbol destroved b) liis impious Superman, to replace the 
personal fathers Nielzsclie lost when he renounced Sehopenhaucr 
and Wagner. Jt is Nietzsche's ‘social’ compensation for the un- 
restrained iiidhidualism of his Superman. It ‘coirects’ his earlier 
Dionysianism, his homage to lime and to particularity, b\ the Apollo- 
nian serenity offered in the idea of a ‘ rounded ’ system, of a univer- 
salized ' eollectivism.’ 

I’he motif of tJie Superman set a breathless pace. Driven on 
and on by the Will to Power, the Superman was offered no respite 
as he moved fiom coiicjiicst to conquest. So ‘ critical ’ was his orienta- 
tion that he did not hesitate to draw the extreme inference of its 
non-human logic, 'riuis Zarathustra-Nietzsche speaks the terrifyingly 
confessional lines (repeated in three different contexts): ‘Now 1 bid 
you lose me and find yourselves; and onh w hen } on ha\’e all denied 
me, will I return unto you.’ 

'I’his road was bounded by an abyss at botli ends. 'I’lie Superman, 
by himself, could neither be born nor be brought to rest. '1‘lie idea 
of perpetual surpassing left no room for a norm. And so, humanly 
enough, Dionysus tired of the steadily accelerated pace he liad set 
himself in his Rausch, a pace that led to no discernible goal. 
Nietzsche too felt that a human system required the circle along 
with the line, belief as well as doubt. 

Lief icli zu rasch ineincs Weges . . .? 

Nietzsche did not so much deny the existence of C^od as question 
his value. ‘ God is dead ’ is not the atheistic notion that there is no 
God but implies that God was once alive. As W. Schiibart puts it, 
Nietzsche suffered from the wounds of his ‘ godlessness.' It was his 
constant passion to surmount his godless nihilism. 

The concept of Eternal Recurrence was to be this substitute for 
God. 'Phrough it the infinite succession of moments was to be given 
a framework. It was to offer an ethical standard, a content to the 
tables of value. It is Nietzsche’s attempt to lend permanence and 
introduce the element of immortality into his chameleon world. So 
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thoroughly Jiacl tlic Siipcrman destroyed the old metaphysieal notion 
of timelessiicss that Nictzsehc is now impelled to reintroduce it with 
equal thoroughness. Anarchic Becoming is to be held in check by 
eternal Being. 'I’he pluralistic universe of the Superman is balanced 
by a circular monism. Nietzsche called his doctrine the 'great disci- 
plinary idea.’ In theological categories* Eternal Recurrence tempered 
Nietzsche’s rebellious Piotestantism by a closed Catholic Absolute. ‘ 

Nietzsche’s Elernal Recurrence brings the arcli-rebel near to the 
pious pliilosoph) of Spinoza, lie who had begun bv rebelling against 
ever) tiling ends by accepting the All. lie who had fulminated against 
the eiislai'ing spirit of history imniortalizes every stage of tlie past, 
lie AA'ho had warred against determinism now extends it to the 
future as well, indeed, the concept reintroduces sonictlimg of the 
very bureaucratic element of sameness wJiich Jiad been the object of 
his most \'itriolic attack, lie had rejected hysterically; now he accepts 
with siinilai jntensit\. 'The ‘ lion ' lias become the ‘ child.’ In his rest- 
lessness and nervous haste, Nietzsche (like Strindberg) tra\elled from 
an open si stem of extreme indiMduahsm to an equalh closed 
pantheism. But in doing .so, Nietzsche did not take liold of the social 
eategor\ that might lia\e linked the two. isxtreine vvilfnhiess leads 
to alarming vall-lessness. 'Elie poles of his system meet only in that 
ill both the idea of a goal and of a diieetion is lacking. (‘If the world 
had a goal, it would long ago have reached it.’) riius oiih Nietzsclie’s 
turbulent psyche connects the two pillars. ^But the strain was too 
much. 1 -acking a social jihilosophy* lacking human contact, the lonely 
Nietzsche ‘ suircndeied.’ Schopenhauer had at least the solace of 
^esthetic and ethical catiiarsis. I’o Nietzsche’s heroic Dioiusianism 
this door was closed as well. Ills mind ‘resohed’ the problem by 
enclosing the contradiction within itself. 

Nietzsche's spiiit had freed itself completely from naturalistic and 
historical eontnigency. But the uimensality he gained was rootless, as 
rootless and disconsolate as had been that of the pessimist Arthur 
Schopenhauer. 


NiKTZSCIIK AND FASCISM 

Alfred Rosenberg, the high priest of Nazi ideology, holds Nietzsche 
to be the precursor of racial eugenics. Moeller Bruck, an early apostle 
of the Nazis, makes the same claim, admitting at the .same time that 
Nietzsche did not accept racial Aiyanism. 'I'he Nazi philosopher 
Alfred Baumler selects Nietzsche's paganism as his Nazi-charac- 

^ NK‘t/.sche liinisdf would not ‘admit' that lii.s dojtimc negated Ins cailier .storm and 
.stress He maintained that it did not presuppose a mechanistic process, since mechanism 
would have long a^o produced a final static condition Ills world, Nict/schc m.sists, knows 
satiation . . no weariness. This my Dionysian world of eternal .self-creation, of 

eternal .scif-dcstiuction.’ 
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teristic. On the whole the Nazis' 'heir Nietzsche's heroic realism, 
avoiding the question of its content and direction. 

While anti-fascists combat the Nazi pretence of continuing the 
heritage of the Western man and their attempts to ‘ Nazify ' such 
cosmopolitans and revolutionaries as I’homas Paine, Schiller, Goethe 
and Biiclincr, ttierc is a tendency to allow the Nazi claim to Nie- 
tzsche. Georg Lukacs, possibly tJic keenest and most learned Marxist 
critic since Franz Mcliririg, has thus analysed Nietzsche as a pre- 
cursor of Nazi a?sthctics. 

Lukacs argues that wliile Nietzsche was opposed to tlie technics 
of capitalism, he combated at the same time its liberal-democratic 
trend, characteristic of its early development. Tliat is, capitalism was, 
for Nietzsche, not ruthless enough. Lukacs holds that Nietzsche re- 
pudiated Bismarck on the ground of his compromise v^ ith the mob. 
Nietzsche, writes Lukacs, ' is thus simultaneously and inseparably a 
romantic elegiac of past cultural epochs, as well as a herald and 

prophet ” of imperialist development.' Nietzsche's ideal is ‘ a rule of 
highly developed, cultivated ‘‘ Roman soldier " capitalists over the 
disciplined army of soldierly frugal workers.* Nietzsche criticized the 
capitalistic structure from two opposing viewpoints, ^ from that of an 
early capitalist past and that of a Utopia of future imperialist de- 
vclopmcnr.' Lukacs concludes that while Nietzsche was *the last 
thinker of German bourgeois evolution in whom the traditions of the 
classical period w^erc stiU vitally active/ he wns at the same time ‘ the 
first philosophical hciald of imperialist barbarism/ And it must be 
admitted that Nietzsche's emphasis on heroic individuality lends 
itself to anti-democratic use. 'lliis danger is illustrated by some of 
those figures who W'aged war against philistinism under Nietzsche's 
banner. 

Nietzsche wrote brilliantly but often carelessly, expressing his 
momentary emphasis. He must be read as though he had spoken 
extemporaneously in the course of a heated debate against many 
opponents who differed among themselves as well. To be sure, inter- 
preted with mathematical rigour, much of Nietzsche's philosophy 
appears as a defence of irresponsible bohemianism, moving in the 
direction of anarchic revolution. 

However, we believe that the genujne spirit of Nietzsche's philoso- 
phy is travestied by such interpretation. Nietzsche's thorough apo- 
theosis of the w^arrior was, as wc pointed out, an extreme reaction to 
the spirit of compromise and obsequiousness in the art and moics 
of his day. He was against the plebeianism of Hugo and Wagner 
because their " alcoholic drinks ' encouraged and furthered the very 
passivity that Nietzsche decried in the masses. One might grant that, 
as between the acquiescence of the ‘ mob ' and the resoluteness of 
leadership, Nietzsche's psychology was oriented toward the latter. 
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Blit behind Nietzsche's fnlmiiiations and sweeping condemnations 
lie distinctions. TIis Zarathustra differentiates between ' soldiers ' and 
‘ warriors/ that is^ between tliose who fight blindly and iinqiiestion- 
ingly and those who choose their party and standard. Zaiatluistra is 
Nietzsche’s approximate ideal. And can we call Zarathustra repre- 
sentative of a ‘ Roman soldier capitalist '? 

Lukacs further maintains that Nietzsche defended a kind of leisure 
that is ‘ a revolutionary apology of parasitism.' But the passage Lukacs 
cites is rather a criticism of an illnsor}' or ‘ recreational ' art in a 
dominantly commercial economy.’ 'I'o be suic, Nietzsche does not 
analyse the social basis for this condition, lie restricts himself to the 
effects, and this prevents him from seeing the possibilities of cultural 
development in a different social frame. Yet if Nietzsche fears the 
depersonalizing effect of art under early capitalism, ought he not to 
fear the fate ot art even more under fascism, wJicie regimentation is 
more ‘ efficient ’? Nietzsche's undemocratic temper is diiected against 
uncritical worship of leadership, against timidity, muddled idealistic 
egalitarianism, cow'ardice and hypocrisy. In short, Nietzsche stood for 
excellence as against mediocrity.* 

Similar considerations help to clarify the problem of Nietzsche's 
irrationalism. Nietzsche calls intuition the ‘larger reason,' and his 
Zarathustra declares tliat he is not one of those who may be asked 
for their ‘ why.' But again, one must view these reactions in terms of 
Nietzsche's historical scene. 

We have noted Nietzsche's censure of the German for his love of 
the nebulous. Nietzsche did assail an aspect of science; but it W'as an 
attack (similar to Goethe's on Newton) on mechanistic procedure. 
Nietzsche’s irrationalism was an expression of his revolt against deter- 
minism. And his idea that truth is ‘ created ' was in the interest of 
free, creative individuality, llis denial of an objective w.orld was a call 
to change the * objective/ that is, the established order. Moreover, 
Nietzsche's analysis of the irrational, anticipating Freud, aimed at 

' ‘ We have the conscience of an indmfnous age . . Foi us [art] is an affair of 
leisure, of recreation; we devote to it the remainder of our time. . . . [Ait] lias to rely 
upon the indolent and conscienceless, who are, however, precisely unfitted for great art 
by their very nature. . . . Art is probably approacliing its end, therefore, because it lacks 
air and free breathing, or great art endeavours to become domiciled in this other air . . . 
which IS really the natural element only tor little ait, for the art of recreation, of pleasant 
'distraction. ... In this century, the inventiveness of all higher human beings consists in 
getting over this frightful feeling of desolation. I’he opposite of this feeling is 
intoxication.’ 

* The Will to Power is sometimes interpreted as a German version of imperial prag- 
matism. Nietzsche did not intend it as such. lie said later tliat he wished he had written 
it in French, ‘so that it might not appear as sticngthening any aspirations of Imperial 
Germany.' It seems to us that Lukacs' error stems from the fact that he does not 
suf&ciently consider the social context of Nietzsche's tliought, the existence of a passive, 
unorganized petty bourgeoisie without leadership. 
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shedding light on its actual powers, l^ictzschcs ' larger reason ' was 
abend of, not prior to, intellectuaJ analysis. 

Parallels between Nietzsche and fascism lie ready at hand, if one 
accepts eacJi at face value. 'I'lie fascists also claim to be labouring for 
traiis\’aliiations. lliev too are against ‘ liberalistic subservience.' The 
point of tlie parallel breaks down under the consideration that 
Nietzsche slated his case badly, overstated it and dro\e it to extremes. 
Tlie Nazis, on the other hand, formulate a programme with the skill of 
professional politicians. Comparisons between Nietzsclieand t he fascists 
must discount Nietzsche’s case against himself and the dishonest 
juggling of the fascists to further their opportunistic programme. 

The most diamatir, tlunigh not the most ciiicial, contrast is 
offeied ])v Nietzsche’s attitude tow aid lacial doetiiucs and anti- 
Semitism. I'lnic and time Nietzsche scofted at Nordic purity and 
exposed tlie conmicicial uses to which the claims of racial siipcrionty 
are put. lie noted lhat the Jews weic the ‘ scapegoats of all possible 
public and pn\ate abuses,’ especially in nationalistic states, and saw 
the nadiL' of Jairopeaii culture among the anti-Semitic groups, lie 
extolled IIk jews lor not being ‘toohsh in oin maiinci, that is, 
iiatioiialislic,' and oiikd tiiem the ‘strongest ract‘ in this unstable 
Europe.’ 

W^hcit J'airopc owes to the Jews? Many things, good and bad, and above 
all, one tiling ut the nature both of the best and the worst: the grand style 
in morality, the feaifuliicss and majesty of infimte demands. . . . For this, 
wc artiste among tin* spectators and pliilosoplicrs arc grateful to the Jews. 
. . . Among the picsciit-day Gcimans there is alternately the anti-l'Tench 
folly, the anti-ScmitJC tolly, the Wkignenan folly, the I’eutomc folly, the 
Prussrin H^lly ( jnst look at those pool historians, the Syhcls and 'rreitschkcs, 
and their closely bandaged heads). . . . May li he forgiven me that I, loo, 
W^hen on a sliort daring sojourn on vciy infected ground, did not remain 
wholly exempt trom the discvisc. . . 

'Ihe juxtaposition of Nietzsche and the fascist doctrines can now 
be suiiimarih stated. We must bear m mind throughout that 
Niet/.sclie lived during Gennaiiy's early capitalist development, 
whereas tlie Nazis arrived in the era of Geriiiaii and world iin- 
penalisni. 

Nietzsche called foi the destrnclion of old ‘tables the Nazis aim 
at the extension and co-ordination of prevalent economic modes. 
Nietzsche’s master-morality championed ciilturnl excellence; fascist 
master-moialit\ labouis toward economic expansion. (One might 
compare Nietzsche's view's on art w’ith Miosc expressed by Hitler at 
the }’eaTly Nuremberg congresses, to realize the difference in cultural 
standards, not to mention cultural levels.) He opposed Arjanism, anti- 

’ What w.is tht reason foi Nic’"/schc’s strong, soni'-timt's passionate, defence of the 
Jews^* Did their iiprootcdiiess appeal to him as kinsliip with his own cosmic exile? 
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Scinitism, nationalism and Pan-Gcrmanism/ Nietzsche s psychologi- 
cal realism breaks sharply with German spiritualistic thinking which 
found its excrescence in Nazi mythomania. He is the first important 
tliinker after Marx to oftcr a material analysis of liuinan inotivatioa 
tnicing ethics to interests. * I am attempting/ he states, ‘ an economic 
justification of virtue.' A critique of moral values requires a know- 
ledge of tlie ‘ conditions and circumstances out of which these values 
grew, and under wliicli they experienced their e\'ohition and dis- 
toition.' He saw values as * results of specific perspectives of utility 
for the purpose of the prcser\ation and intensification of ruling 
human patterns.' CJiangc m human nature must be preceded by 
change of ' bad institutions.' And, almost in the spirit of Karl Marx, 
he demanded that philosophy improve ‘ that part of the world which 
has been recognized as still susceptible of change.' Nietzsche’s ulti- 
mate ideal was a land of free men, nor of \es-men, of responsible, not 
liistrionic Icadeiship. In short, lus realistic humanism was oriented 
4igainst what became the key concern of fascist rhetoric — eo-oulina- 
tion by magical incantation. 

Tim nuROPr.AN man 

We pointed out that Nietzsche did not urge a return to nature. 
He knew tliat the road to innocence was barred. \Miai did he en- 
visage as lying ahead ^ 

Is there iinyonc but me who knows a way out of this l^lind alley’’ Any- 
one who kiiow’s ot a common task great enough to reunite the peoples of 
Europe? ... It cost me no effort to be a good European. 

lliat IS, Nietzsche would replace the atomistic nationalistic state by 
a United l'hiro]X‘. Once we ha\e recognized that nationalism is not 
m the interests of tlic many [of the peoples] . . but first of all [inj the 
interests of certain princely dynasties, and then of certain commercial and 
social classes . . . once we have recognized this fact, we should just fear- 
lessly style ourselves ‘good Europeans’ and labour actively for the amal- 
gamation of nations. 

And in the period of his great Wagner enthusiasm, Nietzsche w'cnt 
further and hailed Wagner’s revolutionan' music-drama. 

The new' conception of art is that it is not the fruit of the luxury of 
classes or individuals, but ratlier belongs to and owes its origin to a society 

W'hich has been freed of luxury It is indeed among the poor people . . . 

that Wagner’s art finds its firmest protection. 

In his sobeicniiomcnts Nietzsche moved away from his solipsistic 
subjective moraliiy tow^ard a general norm, 'riius he sketched various 
levels of morality, from the animal to the hninaii. At tlic highe.st 

’ lie called tlic Sl.itc ‘the coldest of all monsters 'Hiuc, wIutc the State 

ctMseth — pray look Ihillicr — my bicthrcn.' He castigated extreme iiationaiiMii as ‘I/orn- 
n'le/matiojjah.sjmij,.’ ‘ To he .1 good eiinn.m,’ lie i\Tote, * nicaiis to un-(iciiuani7c oneself/ 
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level the individual regards that which is of ' general, enduring use- 
fulness, above the personal. ... He lives and acts as a collective 
individual.' (Italics ours.) Nietzsche regarded himself as having 
‘ thought collectively and not as an individual,' and wrote that his 
‘ ideal self-sccking ' was for the * use of all.' He envisaged a future in 
which. ' Jio highest good or highest joys exist that are not the common 
properh' of all. The odium attaching lo the word ‘‘ common " will 
then be abolished.’ Such culture must be more than nationalistic, 
must appeal ‘ to mankind in general ... to the men of the future.' He 
wrote niovniglv of liow. in Beethoven’s Ninth Svmphony, the feeling 
of solitude IS o\'ercome by the ‘ song ol passion tor all things human." 
He hailed Wagner as liaMne: berome a social revolutionary out of 
'his compassion for the people/ liaMiig recognized that the only 
artistic element which had existed hitherto lay in the ‘ poetry of the 
people."^ In these passages, Nietzsche is the spokesman for the idea 
of Universal Cultine whicli Ciocthc and Marx Jiad formulated Ixjforc 
him, and of w'hich Thomas Mann’s Joseph stor\' is the most recent 
expression. Such a culture requires a unn ersal socictv.“ ‘ What I am 
coiiceincd with ... is a United Europe.' 

But Nietzsche lacked the inner persuasion for tins higher step. IJis 
' Pessinmmus dcr Starke ’ called for nihihsiii as an mc\ itablc stepjiing- 
stone toward a higher freedom — which he did not ])ehe\e was com- 
ing. At moments he conlessed his defeat. 

. . . Kiusam! . . . 

\()ij dn scJhcr CTfjgt 
dune cigcnc Bcutc. 
m dich sclber emgebohii . . . . 

SelbstkeuncTl . . . 

Sclbsthcnkcr! 

It is then that he sings his Night Song. 

Sonictliiug unappeased, unappeasable is within me; it longcth to find ex- 
pression. . . Light am I : ah, tliat I were night ! But it is my loncsonicncss 
to be begirt with light ! . . . But I live in mine own light, I drink again 
into myself the flames that break forth from me. . . . Ah, there is ice 
around me. my liaiid burnclh with the icmess’ All, there is thirst in me; 
it paiiteth after your thirst. . . ’'I’ls night: now doth my longing break 
forth m me a> a fountain — ^for speech do J long. 'Tis night: now do all 
gushing fountains speak louder. And my soul also is the song of a 
loving one. 

He had the courage to throw down tlie gauntlet to existing mores, 

’ Nict/s(hr's Jiitcrii.iiioiul trend is* not iii the tciiot of tlic feudal intci nationalism ol 
ninetccnlJi-i'entiiry (ieinian Hoinanticisin. His Europt.in Man laekcd the Christian- 
Catholic element of Novahs Nict/schc was com meed that histoiy could not be turned 
back 

” Wlicn the chance presented itself (while tiavclhiig in Italy), Nietzsche showed a 
childlike dt light in associaling with the common people At that time he wrote more 
favourably of socialism Nietzsche even recognized the individual element in socialism. 
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but the death of his God revenged itself on him ‘ I have sought, but 
not found it.’ Caught between a petty bourgeoisie whose diffidence 
he despised and a militant capitalism whose barbaric civilization he 
could not accept, Nietzsche stood, like Heinrich von Kleist whom 
he admired, between two worlds, ' fugitivus ct errans/ He saw the 
" sun sink/ and realized that he had set too fast a pace for himself. 

Many facets of our epoch are reflected in Nietzsche. In his com- 
plex thought lie the roots for almost eveiy significant current of our 
time : the paganism of * flaming youth ' bohemianism, the confused 
negative levolt of the Sons against their ' naturalistic ’ Fathers and 
the spirit of debunking that w'ent with it, the \'Ogue of life philoso- 
phies from Diltliey and Klagcs to Bergson, with the emphasis on the 
intuitional and instinctive. Nietzsche’s attack on tcclinics, to which 
so much of his temper is geared, foreshadows the arraignment of in- 
dustrialism on the part of the back-to-natiire agrarians from Gauguin 
and the Expressionists to Undset, Hamsun, Mann, Lawrence and 
even to Marxists such as Nexo, who recognize the therapeutic value 
for socialism of the seasonal perspective. And while a good deal of 
self-ccntrcdncss and super-indlMdualism has its source in Nietzsche’s 
parenthetic aphorisms, the latter have also helped to give a sense of 
the essential loneliness of the ego, a loneliness only partly bridged by 
collective immersion. 

Nietzsche’s tragic place in modern thought issues more specifically 
from the fact that the disparate elements of the middle class, which 
he harboured, remained disrupted in an atomic disharmony. In the 
absence of direction, of certainty and conviction, as well as in the 
atomic imiltiplieity of his tenets, Friedrich Nietzsche became the 
philosopher under wdiosc cTgis arose the weaves of confusion and 
chaos, of fear and hate. 

But Nietzsche’s position is not exhausted thereby. His very 
‘ Kiilturpcssiniismus ’ is dignified by an appreciation of those extra- 
temporal factors which make for human tragedy. It thereby serves at 
once to show' the limits of social remedies and to deepen the meaning 
of sociality. Toward the end of his life Nietzsche sought for social 
compensation for his cstiangement: 

We homeless ones from the beginning — \vc have no choice at all, we 
must be conquerors and discoverers; perhaps it may come to pass that that 
which w^c ourselves must do without, wc may leave to those w^ho will 
follow us — that wc may leave them a home. 

Nietzsche himself never achieved this co-ordination. He compared 
himself to the flame w'hich in.satiably glows and destroys itself. 

Licht wild aJIes, was ich tassc 

Kohlc allcSy was ich Jasse. 

It was his fate to be both sides. He died because he could not recon- 
cile them. 
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THE SURRENDER OF 
ABSOLUTES 


L’ubsolii d'aujoiml'hm . . . ii'cst piiii. cjiiictiidc, iiiuis 
agitiition; VEtemd cst devcnu passion. 

JtlLlEN BENDA 


1. BOHEMIAN FREEDOM 


B ohk M lA IS AS old as gv'psy vagabondage, as persistent as the 
impulse toward nomadism. It is the ground of the wilful 
rover, scorning the main street of Babbitt. Bohemia releases 
tlic werewolf of the night to maraud the bypatJis of civiliza- 
tion. Here the outlaw is lawmaker. 

Bohemia is the liquid sphere of alienation. It is an ‘ anti ' attitude, 
a free revolt against authority. Setting individual passion against col- 
lective piety, it would break conventional bonds, of parents, family, 
tradition, state and class. Bohemia would celebrate privilege without 
duty. It is the etcnial recurrence of adolescence. It expresses itself in 
spectacular dissidence. If the dominant insignia are uniforms and 
fashionable clothes, one dresses out of season and on occasion dis- 
cards clothes. If cities and market places are considered ' civilization/ 
oiie abandons the capitals for primitive regions. ' Keep off ' restric- 
tions on private property arc coiiiilered by a life of roving in which 
the entire w(^rld is considered one's pnvatc realm. If legalization of 
personal lelations is the foundation of society, one celebrates ' free ' 
living and loving. 'Fhe inodes of orthodoxy are challenged by nudism, 
primitivism, expatriatisin, above all, by violating the high taboo of 
the * forbidden fruit.’ Sex licence defies the principle of property in 
institntionized wedlock. It transcends ‘ ownership ’ while it satisfies 
the desire for ' pOvSsession.' The sex act answers the need for concrete 
personal experiencing. In it the individual functions both as subject 
and as object. Potency thwarted ‘ without ’ finds here its ‘ natural ' 
and unrestrained outlet. Sex becomes the substance of bohemia. 

Bohemianism, however, does not ‘ escape.' the world of authority. 
There is no absolute escape, only varieties of means to counteract 
existing situations. And the ways of .such counteraction arc them- 
selves determined by the material combated.^ When these are inade- 
quate to meet the reality basic to the situation, bohemian lawlessness 
becomes formalized and its freedom illusory. When bohemia grows 
conscious of this fact, it assumes the very forced and unnatural 
features of the civilization it condemns. 

* In Axel's CastJc Kdmund Wilson charactcnzcs the symbolist group as indulging in 
'private' musings, preferring their 'absiirdest chimeras to the most astonishing realities.' 
In the body of his study Wilson fails to pursue these private fantasies to their public 
context. The work is herein guilty of the \cry private analysis with which Wilson chaiges 
the symbolists. 
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FEUDAL BOHEMIA 

As an historic phenomenon, bohemia is the Saturnalia of twilight 
eras. The last century and a half brought the eclipse of two historic 
patterns, the feudal and the bourgeois. Each eclipse produced its 
own form of bohemia. In those countries on the continent where the 
feudal mores were gh'ing way to technology and capitalism, there 
arose a nostalgic bohemianism which attempted to hold on to what 
was passing. It turned away from the commercialism of a money age 
towards an aesthetic, anti-utilitarian feudal past. This stor}' begins with 
Werthcr, Heinrich von Ofterdmgen, Corinne and Niels Lyhne. 
I’hese early Romantic bohemians, closer to feudal values, were 
strongly persuaded of their aestlietics. Not so the bohemians of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. With them enters a 
defensive uncertain note expressive of greater reservations concerning 
an attitude which they could not but feel to be hopelessly anachron- 
istic. Ill 'J’olstON, Chekhov and Maeterlinck, in the eailier works of 
Hauptmann and TTiomas Mann, above all in Proust and Schnitzler, 
there is a note of plaint over the loss of things past. This romantic 
chord becomes weaker as wc move toi^ard tlie }'cars of the C^reat 
Wars, particularly in those countries ruled by technology. Here the 
bohemian protest, made by bourgeois writers, loses its softness and 
sweet melancholy, becoming morose and cynical. 

The continental bohemians sorrowed because, with the passing of 
feudalism, sensuous immediacy of experience gave way to abstract 
relationships of credit and corporations. Yet they realized that the old 
was now devitalized, had itself become abstract and ghostly. While 
Tolstoy's Fedya leaves his sober and industrious wife for the g}^psies, 
he is yet conscious that in both worlds he is a living corpse. Haupt- 
mann's fairy-tale characters as well as Mann's artists would escape 
prosaic industrialism by climbing enchanted mountains, but they find 
no balance and cither die on magic grounds or return to stagnate in 
the world of flat appearance. I’hc most characteristic and lyrical ex- 
pression of this dilemma is the work of the Austrian, Arthur 
Schnitzler, representing a land which held on longest to feudal values 
in Central Europe, even as it began to occupy a crucial place in 
modern cultural and political development. 

ARTHUR SCHNITZLER: BOHEMIAN I C H S C H M E R Z 

Artliur Schnitzler re-created the last bohemian days of Alt 
Ocstcrrcich. From the European eitadcl of the Imperial Idea, the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire had changed to an inchoate conglomera- 
tion of nationalities. It was a unity in appearance only. In reality it 
was a house of cards, liircatening to fall apart at the first social storm. 
Vienna was the cultural veil in which the incongruity between the 
real and the apparent was shrouded. 
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Schnitzlcr’s work is the graceful critique of this bohcinian super- 
structure. Religious and political orthodoxy had long discouraged a 
free, vigorous social and intellectual life in Austria. And here, as in 
Russia, the dynamics of capital-labour were slow in developing. But 
Vienna, nearer to the centre of Western culture, produced its Rudins 
and Sanins in softer, more lyrical nuances. Vienna became the city 
of baroque architecture, of romantic painting and music. In this land 
of the Mcttermch tradition there appeared no Gcrnuunl or Weavers, 
no Sister Came or Esther Waters, and no Brothers Kiiramazoff. I’hc 
sole mark which the naturalistic revolution made on Austrian litera- 
ture was the problem of das susse Maeclcl — of the naive suburban 
girl who cnteis the circle of Viennese bolicmia expecting love and 
becomes a hght-o’-lo\’c instead. Episodic LicbeJei, as fugitive as was 
the affection that held the feudal Empire together, takes the place of 
love. But into the bachelor apartments of soft lights and voices, there 
penetrates the melanchoh’ of a generation which feels all this to be 
shadowy. A note of Wchschinerz runs thiough Austrian liteiature 
from Grillparzer to Hofmannsthal, a nervous sensitn eness induced by 
the unstable base and fading gloiy* of its motley structure. At the 
turn of the centurv, WeltsehineTz turns into lehschmerZy as gieatci 
weariness and a sense of futility creep in. 

Arthur Schmtzlcr was witness to this disillusionment. But the 
element of cynicism wliich permeates the attitude of Hemingway and 
Huxley is absent in Schmtzler. Where these reflected countries in 
which the machine suggested the metaphor of mechanical mating, 
Schnitzlcr vTOte in a land which retained vestiges of feudal elm airy. 
His characters still pretend to lo\'e, whereas the others half -realize that 
they arc going to bed only with themselves. Schnitzlcr prolonged the 
myth (which lives on in the movies) of Vienna's soft and caressing 
woods, its graceful and yielding women, its inviting, carefree 
GcnmtJkhkeit. But he also exposed it. His work is at once the charm- 
ing embodiincnt and the critical judgment of a patrician culture, 
sweet, feminine and tired 

'rhe glittering attractiveness of feudal bohemia appears in 
Schnitzler's pre-war work. 'Ehe well-to-do Fritzes and Theodores have 
leisure. But this younger generation is bored with it and is psycho- 
logically alienated from its feudal aiicestr}'. It * rebels ' by frivolous 
loves among the lower-middle class. Schnitzler's sphere is a world of 
drifting ‘ bachelors,’ without faith in the old order and unable to 
find their way to the new. They but use the unspoiled Christines to 
refresh their jaded palates, and fight duels of ' honour ' over women 
for whom the} don't care. In Amtol appearance is consciously 
favoured over reality — Anatol refuses to put the question of faithful- 
ness to tlie hypnotized Cora. Yet even Anatol feels the emptiness of 
his quantitative love episodes and confesses to melancholy in his 
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frivolousness. But Christine also lacks status. She and her family are 
a petty bourgeois appendage of the Viennese patrician class, wholly 
depcndeiiL on its courtly institution. She turns from her narrow circle 
to tlic Viennese bohemia, which holds tlic illusion of a free, un- 
hampered life, 'riiis constitutes her ' rebellion.’ Christine has been 
attracted by a dying a*stheticism. Both the Fritzes and the Christines 
are estranged from tlicir respective anchors and remain suspended 
midway. 

This world of forms is treated more directly in Professor Benihardi, 
written shortly before tlie wai. 'Fhe physician Benihardi refuses to 
allo\\ a priest at the bed of a dying girl who is in a state of euphoria 
and believes slie will live. Benihardi is a Jew and is thus doubly ex- 
posed to attack by the feudal liierarchy. It is to be noted, however, 
that Benihardi is condciiiiied not so much for tlic content of his act 
as for an infraction of form, in which his failure to observe the estab- 
lished decorum toward a princess plays a considerable part. Tlic 
triviality for \^’hich Bendiardi is persecuted illuinines the substance- 
less nature of tlie interests and values of the ruling class at this stage. 
On the otlicr haiicL Benihardi offers no welcome alteniatiic. lie re- 
fuses the intercession offered by his colleagues and the Society of 
Frceihinkcrs. lie prefers not to distuib the euphoria-state. 

Sclmitzler’s readers weic puzzled by ProJessor Benihardi, less by 
the much-ado-about-little of its theme than by the complete absence 
of the eroticism regarded as central to Sclinitzlenana. But even later 
critics dwell almost continual]} on the sexual motif in Sclmitzler’s 
world. What lias been ovcilooked is the shift m Schnitzler’s altitude 
as war broke upon Europe and old ^-hroncs came tumbling down. 
Sciimtzier not onl\ le-created the Viennese holicinc. lie was also its 
scnsitnc artist, all the more critical toward it since as a Jew he W'as 
never quite accepted by it. Jhlcnce, while he set out to depict his 
' remembrance of things past,’ in which, more than Proust, he was a 
co*aclor, ScJinitzlcr, the Jew and neural anahst, did so with detach- 
ment. 'Thus even as his pre-war dramas and short stories paint the 
festal night of Viennese baciiclordom, the} suggest tlie hollowness 
felt by the celebrants in their hearts, as they inoek eternal love and 
grow witty o\'cr betrayed husbands and lovers. As the war came on 
and the ephemeral lo^ e sighs were broken through by the hoarse cries 
of the blood feast, there entered into Schnitzlcr’s w’ork a stern, sober 
note, a warning that the time for self-delusion over the possibility of 
eternal rejmenation was over. The time had come for Casanova's 
retirement. 

Cusanovas lloinccoming is Schnitzler’s last great picture of 
bohemia’s sunset. Once more the Viennese author wields his magic 
wand to summon the old glamour. Once again the draught of potency 
will be drunk before the night of exhaustion comes, 'lb rekindle the 
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last embers, Scliiiitzlcr lias recourse to the memoirs of Casano\'a. 
But Casanova is fift\ -three, no longer fired with the old passion, pur- 
sued by the restlessness of approaching old age. In his }outh, 
Casanova's bohcmianisin was wedded to a political republicanism. 
Now he is again concerned with politics, but liis position is reversed. 
He is now writing a book against Voltaire. And w'hen he meets 
beautiful Marcolina, who champions the ven' republican ideals he 
now repudiates, Casanova resohes to capture this youth as well, to 
make it ucJd to his baccliic sorcei} But all the old 1 ricks of the con- 
jurer, his witty anecdotes and boasts, leave Maicohna c‘old. This is 
a new youth. Marcohna is no priidc*, she lias a lo\er. But her love is 
personal and pri\ate. As the public kner is unable to make the least 
headway with liei, he adopts the unhcroic ruse of sneaking into her 
rocm disguised as her lover. Casanova has reached the stagt' w’liere 
he must cheat, clcii) Jus identity and be content with embracinc; a 
body which he cannot possess. But it is his final violation of Miuth. 
Casanova is permitted to return to Venice on condition that he will 
assist in exposing revolutioiiaii^ plotteis. But he does not plan to carry 
out his promise. To this extent Casanova remains a heretic. 

'J’hese rcse]\'ations conceniing the vi\id moment take on a gravci 
accent in the post-wiir ^cais m Fruuleiii Eke. Her parents attempt to 
keep up the pretence of theii senn-feudal social routine by swindling 
and by suggesting that Else get money from a rich and elderly man. 
Sclnntzlcr emjiloys a subtle psvchological nnj^ressionism m tracing 
the gradual disintegration of Ekse’s morale. 1’he action transpires m 
her mind, but it has already taken place in the mateiial sphere. Else 
talks to herscH because she cannot and will not commnnieate with 
her surroundings, wiiich demand her snriender. In this post-war storv' 
the sex act has become a problem, a problem so wxightv that it leads 
to Else’s suicide. Else's alternative w^ould be to accept a middle-class 
vocation, take Christine she prefers tlie ‘ heroic ' ending. In her sub- 
conscious mnsings she realizes that society is dri\ing her to suicide. 
The end ol I he pla)'-at-love is approaching. 

Scimitzlei’s pre-war pla\s and iiarrathes sketch tlic attiaction of 
the graceful ‘ art ’ forms of the nobility for the petty bourgeoisie, 
which hopes to rise toward it. In the post-war works the rc'\erse pro- 
cess sets in: the declassed nobility descends to tlie low'er-middle 
class, and both arc shown on their w^ay toward a proletarian and 
Jumpen-proletarian existence. Proust confined himself to showing the 
feudal class at the end of its showunanship. Schnitzler continues the 
story to the point where their dispossession lands them in what ap- 
proximates the lowest depths, liiis story is told in the novel Theresa, 
published a few years before Schnitzler \s death. 

Theresa comes from a struggling middle-class family w^hicli cannot 
forget its baronial background, lb keep up former appeaiances, the 
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free-lovc affairs of Tlicresa's mother take on the form of compulsion. 
She needs the money her lovers give her. Her daughter Theresa must 
discard even the pretence of bohemian love. She becomes a governess 
in Vienna, and the husbands and young men in whose households 
she works simply expect ' yes ' for an answer. 'Jlieresa gives herself to 
one after another, until what at first had the illusion of love becomes 
a monotonous routine. "J’he appearance of glamour in the affairs of 
Anatol is dispelled to give way to a colourless, mechanical act, 
Bohemia has been buieaucratized! Born as a revolt against the com- 
mercial attitude, bohemia has itself become a victim of com- 
mercialism. 

riie tragedy of Theresa is that of the uprooted feudal paupers who 
ha\'e no parents and no offspring. Her mother is too busy trying to 
live in the past to care for her daughter, while Theresa is too busy 
caring for the children of strangers to lia\'e any time left for her own 
son. Her fate reminds one of Nexb's Ditte. But Theresa lacks Ditto's 
disillusion about rising with the help of * benefactors.' She becomes 
one of the clockworks of the metropolitan hubbub, much like the 
characters in Dos Passes. As in the case of Brunngraber's Karl and the 
Twentieth Century, she is smothered by the debris of post-war, 
crumbling Austria. Pursued, humiliated, this simple, good-natured 
girl is worn out at thirty-three. 

'J’he sole note of love in the novel is I’hcresa's relation to the poor 
musician who calls himself Kasimir Tobisch. Too poor to support 
her, he ^’amshes wlien he hears that 'I’heresa is bearing him’ a child. 
She never even learns his leal name. Kasimir, like I'heresa, is post- 
war Europe’s anonymous drifter. Theresa is dimly aware that, though 
he forsakes her, it is not a question of guilt, that both are victims of 
their social undercurrents. * She felt a solidarity with him, as though 
fate had destined them for each other.' But Kasimir disappears, 

' nameless among other nameless ones.' And her son never really 
becomes her child. 'I'hcre.sa is born and dies without status. 

Even greater psychological dissociation is traced in the short story, 

‘ h’light into Darkness,’ where the questioning of established norms 
extends to tlie relation between brothers. Robert has been wavering 
between bohemian shiftlcssness and normal domesticity. He has 
often thought of killing his home-loving wife, and when she dies he 
begins to suffer from persecution mania and the suspicion that his 
brother Otto wants to dcclaie him insane. After he kills Otto, Robert 
' escapes ’ into endless darkness. ‘ Flight into Darkness ' is the story 
of the schizoid disharmony suffered by middle-class bohemia, torn 
between 'bachelor irresponsibility' and ‘inescapable slavery.' Here 
again, Schnitzler allows a hint of social promise. Robert meets a poor 
piano teacher who willingly goes with him to an hotel, simply out of 
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loneliness, 'riiroughout, she appears in his distorted visions. And once 
Robert muses that ‘ if there was soincoiic he wislicd for, to be near 
him, to be at his side, it was, as he realized with astonishment, none 
other than that poor, faded piano teacher whom he tliought he had 
forgotten, lie felt that of all living persons, sJic perhaps was the 
one . . . wJiose fate truly coincided with his own. 'riicrc seemed to 
be a hidden meaning, a prophecy, in the fact that the lines of their 
lives had had to cross, only to proceed forever farther and farther 
apart.’ 'I'lie future history of Austria is foreshadowed in the fact that 
the Fritzes, the Roberts and the Theresas were not able to unite with 
the Christines and the Kasimirs. 

Arthur Sclinitzlcr was both a lover and a critic of his feudal 
bohemia. As a member of the upper-middle class, Schmtzler partook 
of its feasts. But as a Jew he was never permitted unreserved entry. 
’I’his ‘distance’ made possible a greater objective evaluation and 
analysis, llis interest in medicine, which he practised for a time, and 
his particular preoccupation with hypnotic and telepathic effects are 
part of Schnitzler’s critical approach. Thus viewing his Vienna from 
the outside, he w'as able to reveal the scepticism and iiony beneath 
the surface laughter. As the whole structure stood under the fegis of 
death, so does death hover over Iiis characters. 'J’lieir central passion 
is to live, but it is not the will to live on the part of youth which has 
not as yet found its objective, but that of senility w^hich has already 
passed beyond it. Into the ‘ call of life ’ mingles the summons of 
death, it is their final hour, and they would let laughter and the 
‘ sighs of wild lust ’ reign. 'They w'ould crowed every excitement into 
their dance of death, telescoping eternity into a single moment, know- 
ing that beyond it there is nothingness, 'i'hcir sex yearning is a 
desperate attempt to overcome Iheir apartness. And as each sex act 
is followed by greater loneliness (for they never surrender to each 
otliei), they w^hip themselves into madder sex whirls, sink into the 
"luscious, tangled skein of intoxicated bodies.’ The sex act of 
Schnitzlcr’s characters, as in Hunds Around, is a way of obliterating 
consciousness, a death act, not a means of creating life. Schiiitzler’s 
people enact tlic estrangement, doubt and instability of the old 
Damibian Empire on its way tow'ard 1914, 1918, 1934 and 1938. 

While Schnitzler’s earlier w^ork depicts the decomposition of Alt 
OcstcTTcich and the soft, graceful erotica of its Douaustadt, his post- 
war output gives a hint of another Vienna w'hich has been ignored in 
popular literature. It is the Vienna which produced the criticism of 
Karl Kraus, the music of Gustav Mahler and Arnold Schoenberg, the 
analysis of Freud, Jung and Stekel. However, Schnitzler stops short 
before that Vienna represented by figures such as Kolloman Wallisch, 
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those who fought and died in the Karl Marx Hof to stave off 
fascism/ 

Sclinitzler died wliile revising The Call of Life, an caily play which 
occupied his attention throughout his life. In it the problem is raised 
whether a young daughter has the right to hasten the death of a 
moribund father who tyrannizes over lier» demanding that she keep 
constant watch at his deathbed. The several versions of the play 
illumine Schmtzler’s two-edged relations to the problem of authority 
as cuneretized in his feudal Austria: the father who was loved and 
the father whose deatli-giip negated tlie call to tuliire life. Sehiiitzler 
ne^er indicated a resolution of the dilemma. In his earlier work lie 
pieferred the eiicoiiragemciit ot the euplioria-stage (as Professor Hern- 
hardi does;, seeing no hope of rebirth. Later, and witli the arrival of 
the great social rc\x)liilioiL^ in Central and Northern Elmojic, he 
dropped the feudal \cil to reveal the haggard faces of tiic 'iheiesas. 
Yet lie was too deeply ancliored in tlic old to do more than write 
its macabre finale. He remained suspended bet^^xcn these two poles 
in a state of jlicnation cliaracteiistic of his epoch. 

r OURCiKOIS BOllilMTA 

A 1. D () U S II IJ X L K y A N 1) K R N L S I’ T1 K M I N Ci W' A Y 

In his American Tcstdincnt }ose])h hVeeman draws a parallel be- 
tween tlie post-war bohemian and tJie free man of Rousseau. But 
Rousseau stood at the beginning of middle-class rc\'olt against feudal 
stasis and bourgeois dynamics, ciiticizing both from without. Our 
twcnticth-ccntnry bohemian, on the otliei liand, is an urban man, 
himself part of tlie pattern which he condemns. 'Phis criticism from 
a bourgeois platform makes for a negativism which finally turns 
against itself. Krutch’s Modern 'icnipci was the critical expression of 
such absolute disillusioiiineiit. In literature it is represented by tlic 
earlier works of .Mdous Huxley and Ernest Ilcimngway. 

Huxley began b\ repudiating the closed perspective of eighteenth- 
century science. 'Phis brougiit Iiim liberation from the social and 
ethical values attached to the older rationalism. But as liberation hoin 
was not followed b\ liberation for, llnxlc} was driven on in a circular 
track. His dispraise of scientific rationalism was followed by a de- 
bunking of romantic bohemia, earned on from the angle of the very 
physiologic science he had abandoned. 

Point Counter Point is the testament of this disencliantmcnt. 
Here love is exposed as a matter of honnoncs, and the music of a 
violin becomes the fiddler’s drawing iif " rosined horsehair across the 
stretched intestines of lambs.' Huxley’s characters do not pretend 

^ Joseph Krcciniin's Never ('dll Retreat gnes a dramatic and graphic picture of tins 
Vienna. 
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that tlicic is aii\ trace of spirit in their listless embrace of ‘ smiling 
flesh/ Their promiscuity is unimpassioned, and the) are all bored and 
weary. ' What shall I do when Tm old?* asks Lucy, as her post 
coitum tristu deepens witli eveiy’ change of bed paitner. Lucy is the 
bohemian * progress * this generation has substituted for the scientific 
progress tJicory of Huxley’s forebears. But Iiere too progress lacks a 
norm. To the Lueys only tiiat is exciting which is not permissible. 
But when the old taboos have ceased to be regarded as offences, what 
then? A search for more serious offences? But where would that sort 
of progress end? D. II. Lawrence sensed tliat lierc was the basis for 
a Judas cull, heading for tJie hell of fascism. Commenting on Point 
Coiintei Point, he wrote to Huxley: 

If you can only palpitate to murder, suicide, and rape, m their various 
degrees — and you state plainly that it is so — caro, however are we going to 
live through the days? Preparing still aiiotlicr murder, suicide, or rape? 
But it becomes of a phantasmal boredom and produces iiltmiatcly inertia, 
inertia, inertia and final atrophy of the feelings. 'Pill, 1 suppose, comes a 
final super-war, and murder, suicide, rape sweeps away the vast bulk of 
mankind. 

'Phe negation of first principles indicated l)y the antithetical title of 
Hu.xJcy’s novel makes his people Doppcigacngcr. Their dry intcl- 
Icctualisin takes foim 111 sophisticated, sterile repartee, \erbal dia- 
lectics, lacking the warinlli and dri\e of an earlier, feudal bohemia. 
These post-wai peo]3le are beyond mneteentli-ccntury dualism. 'Plieir 
outlook has been split into a scei)tical phiralisin. ‘’I’lie essence of the 
new' way of looking is iimltiplicit\,* says 'Philip Quarles m Point 
Counter Point, ' miiltiplicit} of eyes and multiplicity of aspects seen.' 
But he wlio sees all cannot master the decision to mo\e in some 
particular diicctioii. Philip’s chronic difficulty is tlic question of 
identity. (He is club-footed.) IIis mind was amceboid, ‘ like a sea of 
spiritual protoplasm, capable of flowing in all directions. ... At 
different tunes in his life and even at the same moment he had filled 

the most various moulds Where was the self to wiiich he could 

be loyal? ' Here, as m nco- impressionistic paintings, the fixed view 
gives w'ay to a variety of perspccih cs. But Huxley’s multiplicity does 
not make for growth. His characters have an electric knowledge which 
is liquid, formless, lacking a point of reference. As in E. E. Cum- 
mings, 'P. S. Eliot and James Joyce, culture is seen as a pluralism of 
mood and language. lu iMark Rampioii, Huxley gropes for a 
Laurentian t ra n storm ation. But Huxley w'as too mucli attached to the 
pre-war cm of scieulific progress to follow Lawrence’s doctrine of the 
noble sa^’age. In fact. Point Counter Point is so consistently contra- 
piinlal that Mark Rampioii, who is against education and moral 
principle, himself talks and 'educates’ more tliaii any other person 
in the stor\’. He admits that by living among * non-human things 
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and people/ he himself has become ' a pedagogue pervert/ Thus the 
novel questions every value. The instability of our epoch infects every 
stable perspective. It makes foi eonseious anti-consciousness, for irony 
and regard to irony. Everything has been bureaucratized, including 
the criticism of bureaucracy. Not only work — leisure, too, has been 
mechanized. And Huxley, aware of this as well, expresses it all in a 
grim, bitter cynicism, 'lliis attitude shapes the form of his novels. 
The structure of Point Counter Point (similar to that of Gide’s 
Counterfeiters) is loose, inorganic. Both Huxley and Gide ‘ compen- 
sate * for the ileshlessness of their people bv * personally ' stepping in 
(Huxley less directly) to discuss and explain their actions. 

Huxley’s all-embracing scepticism may be seen as the other pole 
of his earlier scientific optimism. And his subsequent attachment to 
unrestricted pacifism appears as a further aspect of his monism. His 
pacifism is foreshadowed by Gambril, senior, in Antic I lav, and is 
expansi\'ely incorporated by Miller and Anthony Bcavis m Eyeless in 
Gaza. It is argued in Ends and Means. Cvnicism gives wav to accept- 
ance. The rclatisity and pugnacih- of Point Counter Point are re- 
solved in an unqualified doctrine of non-resistance. Hu\le\ reverts to 
belief in progress — progress ‘ through mystical faith rather than 
scientific investigation. He returns to pure orthodoxy, replacing the 
orthodoxy of science by that of mysticism. Complete ‘vision' has 
moved round to complete ‘ eyelessness/ 

Through Mark Rampion, Huxley underscored the dialectics of 
means and ends, when he admitted that to counteract perversity 
some pen ersity must be used. But in Ends and Means Huxley argues 
that means must be ethical, else the end will be contaminated. It 
would follow that once we have sinned (in our use of methods), we 
can never wash ourselves clean. And since the universe cannot be 
born anew and Huxley's own problem arises from the fact that sin 
already exists, it would seem that we can never attain noble ends. 
Huxley's present serene doctrine can thus be seen to contain a pro- 
found, ladical pessimism which is continuous with his earlier 
tempestuous disillusionment. In both instances the position is abso- 
lutistic, denying the ambivalence of ethical standards. But even Ends 
and Means reveals irony. The es.sny is a militant argument for peace. 
It wars against non-pacifists. 'I’o convince his readers of iion-rcsistancc, 
Huxley tries to break down their resistance. Huxley's Absolute, like 
that of others in our era, wavers. 

Bohemia came later to America, the delayed crisis of industry de- 
ferring the ‘ idealistic ' reaction. American bohemianism followed the 
general curve in trying to * shock.' ‘ Tlie gospel of art,' Joseph Free- 
man writes, * was the boJicmian's answer to the capitalist gospel of 
utility; the gospel of love, the answer to capitalist hypocrisy and the 
marriage market; the gospel of beauty, the answer to the unendiir- 
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able ugliness of the capitalist environment. . . . Against the capitalist 
misuse of the machine came tlic machinewrcckers; against the bour- 
geois morality came the amoralists; against the oppression of the in- 
dustrial towns came the Utopian colonies.' Likewise, Malcolm Cowley 
notes in Exiles Return that while the bohemians seceded from the 
old, they adhered to notliing new. The titles of their hterar}^ organs 
(Secession, Transition, Binoin, Playboy, Exile) point to their negative 
status. These bourgeois rebels against bourgeois forms could not 
transcend their midv'ay state. 'I’Jicy criticized ' Civilization in the 
United States ' and left for Europe. 'Flicre the}' discovered that the 
Western capitalist coiiiitiics were also standardized. ‘ Wc were out- 
side the organized bourgeoisie and not yet part of the organized 
working class,’ writes Joseph Freeman. I'hey were exiles whether they 
drank absinthe in Pans or in the ' Happy Island ' of Greenwich 
Village. 

Ernest Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises and A Farewell to Anns 
present this dilemma of the ‘lost generation.’ His characters turn 
their back on American mechanism only to become mechanical gin 
drinkers and lovers, mechanical anti-mechanists abroad. I’hcy counter 
the standardization of marriage by standardizing free love which 
hangs as heavy as the chain of wedlock. The freedom of the bohe- 
mians, lacking in a polar ‘toward,’ becomes anothci form of 
determinism. 

Hemingway’s technique, as well, illustrates the point. He reports 
events and conversations, scenes and actions, in atomic, behaviour- 
istic sequence. His characters fight shy of evaluation. The conjunc- 
tion ‘ and ' is the leading ‘ jiidginciit ’ in their acts and discourse. 
It is the formal aspect of their impotence. The following dialogue in 
A Farewell to Arms illustrates their anguished letharg}' : 

‘I don’t believe in victory anymore.’ 

‘I don’t. But I don’t believe m defeat. Though it may be better.' 

‘What do you believe in?’ 

‘In sleep.’ [Later] ‘I said that about sleeping, meaning nothing.’ 

Hemingway represents the later, disillusioned stage of bohemia. 
Not reared on Europe’s Romantic tradition, Hemingway reduces 
bohemian sex romance to a physiological behaviourism. In To Have 
and Have Not one of the frustrated middle-class characters sums up 
her sex-adventures for the benefit of her * lover ’ : 

‘Love was the greatest thing, wasn’t it? ... I was your partner and your 
little black flower. Slop. Love is just another dirty lie. Love is ergoapiol 
pills to make me come around because you w^cre afraid to have a baby. 
Love is quinine and quinine and quinine until I’m deaf with it. Love is 
that dirty aborting horror that you took me to. Love is my insides all 
messed up. It’s half catheters and half whirling douches. I know about 
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love. Love always hangs up behind tlic bathroom door. It smells like 
lysol. . . . Tm through with you and Tm through with love.' 

Yet the cynicisiii of Hemingway's characters, their promiscuity of 
talk, drink and sex, is a nervous covering up of their loneliness. There 
is a yearning for affection, kindliness and loyalty beneath the smart 
surface. A Farewell to Arms makes this longing directly apparent. 

Among some Europeans on the Continent there set in a translation 
of bohcmianism into social terms. The revolutions of 1917-18 and the 
counter-revolutionary fascist developments quicken cd European 
writers towaid taking sides m the political battles. In America, as 
Freeman puts it, radicals ' revolted ' against the tyrannies of con- 
temporary civilization by mixed bathing parties in the nude. But 
there were exceptions, such as Joseph FVeeinan himself, Michael 
Gold and John Dos Passes, who saw the evil not in modernism as 
such but in the nature of modern capitalism. 

It was fascism, particularly tlie ‘ non-intervention ' in the Spanish 
Civil Wai, which roused Ilcmingw^ay to the realization that a neutral 
amoralism was anti-human. Earlier, Hemingway sought masculine 
robustness in elemental physical aggressiveness which knows no fear 
of death. His favourite characters had been killers, athletes, soldiers, 
and his fa\ouritc theme, Spanish bull-fighting. Here, w'here the ques- 
tion of guilt was irrelevant, he saw' the manifestation of genuine 
tragedy. Now' Hemingway abandons his impassive animalism, which 
makes no distinction betw^een the murderer and the murdered, for a 
critical humanism which differentiates between process and purpose. 
I'his development mav be traced 111 Hcmingwav's For Whom the 
Bell 7 ’olJ.s. 

' No man is an Hand, in tire of it selfe; everv man is a peecc of the 
Continent y a part of the inaiiie.’ 7 his quotation from John Donne 
which prefaces the novel sets the distance wdiich separates Heming- 
way from his earlier atomic individualism. 'I’hc work is a link between 
his bolieiuiaiiism and its channelization into the social field. The 
bridge which serves as the pivot of the narrative also spans Robert 
Jordan’s academic pursuits and his political activity. It connects the 
intellectual Jordan w'ith the primitive band. The bridge itself co- 
ordinates the motley band into an organized group. It even brings 
them closei to the enemy. As Jordan and Anselmo observe the fascist 
guards on the bridge, they see in them people, hiKnan beings much 
like themselves. And as Jordan listens to Pilar's story of massacres 
perpetrated by both fascists and anti-fascists, political distinctions 
recede before the ambivalent morality of human traits. 'And there- 
fore nevci' .send to know for whom the hell tolls; It tolls for thee.' 
'Phe circle has swung fully around from general apathy to universal 
syiiipathv. 
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The choice of scene and characters reminds one of Hemingway's 
boliciniaii past, llis terrain is a wild, sparsely settled region, away 
from the central ‘ social ' front. The characters are freedom-loving 
mountain e^ers, guerrillas of the countryside, wont to act for them- 
selves and on their own initiative. They know little of politics and 
nothing of dialectics, llic selection of this particular group to repre- 
sent the Spanish Loyalist cause reveals both the old and the new 
Hemingway. By themsches and singly, they act somewhat like Hem- 
ingway’s earlier bohemians. Hut here the fascist counter-revolution 
has drawn them together, and Robert Jordan (the language teacher) 
succeeds in establishing further ‘ coimniiiiieatioii ’ among them. 
Although these people are piiinitne, anarchic chaiacteis, with little 
understanding of the social import, they submit to centralized control 
and offer their lioines and lives in bclialf of the cause. 'This is the 
novel’s gieat tribute to the social compulsivcncss of the Loyalist 
struggle. 'Lhe adherence by those w'ho felt rather than knew the un- 
ambiguous justice of the Loyalist position makes the sroiy* ‘ repre- 
sentative ‘ of the reaction on the part of the Spanish people li\ing 
outside the urban centres. 

Yet the older Hemingway carries over. The concentration on a few 
isolated chaiacters, each of whom (with the exception of Ansclino, 
who is the unassuming Christian ‘moderator' within the group) 
would go his own way, lends the stor\' a tone reminiscent of A Fare- 
well to Arms. Here too thcie is a sense of the ephemeral, of chance 
and loneliness, and here again, the compeiisation for loneliness is 
the bond between a man and a woman. Ihere is strong iron\ in the 
fact that, whereas the guerrilla mountaineers develop into a cohesive 
little band, Robert Jordan de\'elops in reverse His political partisan- 
ship is loosened by his love for Maria. As he feels the earth moving 
during their einbiace, Robert Jordan is aw'akcned to sympathy with 
the all-human : 

That was one thing that sleeping with Maria had done. He had gotten 
to be as bigoted and hide-bound about his politics as a hard-shelled Baptist. 
... To be bigoted you have to be absolutely sure that you are right and 
nothing makes that surety and righteousness like eontiiieiice. Continence 
is the foe of heresy. 

Robert is now ready to understand the ‘other side.’ 'lb be sure, he 
feels that ‘the Communists oflered the best discipline and the 
soundest and sanest for the prosecution of the war.’ But he accepts 
their discipline only for the duiation of the war. As for iiis politics, 
he now discovers that he ‘ had none.' Afterward he will return to 
earn his living ‘ teaching Spanish as before.’ Jordan would go back 
to his practice of mediation on the neutral, syntactical plane. But the 

bridge ' is blown up and severs the only union Robert Jordan has 
found, union with the little band and with Maria. The destruction 
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of tJic bridge costs his life. Wliere the Spanish struggle tempers the 
isolation of Malraux’s characters, it accentuates the isolation for 
Jordan. 

However, the story of Robert Jordan's 'three days and nights' is 
the projection of Hclning^^ay^s own rebirth in the Spanish War. His 
neutrality was an expression of general indifference; now it arises 
from alMiuman sympathy. In the bohemian period only the imme- 
diate moment had meaning; now it is affirmed as an eternal present. 
And tlie simple, powerful love between Robert and Maria is a shift 
from proiiiisciioiis to steadfast love. Hciniiigv^av returns to ‘ free ’ 
lo^e w'itii tliis difference: before, it was apathetic; here it is pas- 
sionate; then it loosened; now it binds; before, it arose out of disil- 
lusionineiit \\ itli mankind; now it is born of and is enriched by love 
of man. 

Bohemianism expresses the eithci-or temper. It would live by the 
law of contradiction. Bohemia is bounded b\ an abyss on cither side, 
by a repudiated past and an uncharted future. The fate of Nietzsche, 
of Hart Crane and Harry Crosby, illumines the danger of rebellion 
which is not braced by a new principle of authority- The bohemian 
would carry on a continual excursion without coming home. He is 
the exile on principle. He risks ending up 111 what Gautier called 
' the limbo where moan . . , stillborn vocations, abortive attempts, 
larva* of ideas that have won neither wings, nor shapes.' The 
bohemians grasped at the superficial aspects of Freudiamsm, clinging 
to its amoral subject matter. Thc\ made sex into a substance and 
tried to find communication through it, only to discover that their 
preoccupation led to an intensified individualism, approaching auto- 
eroticism. Similarly they turned historic determinism into a substance, 
missing the freedom of the Marxian dialectic. I'hus they remained 
on a moving platform, subject to cas} absolutes. Tliey conjured up 
an old dream of ' nature/ ‘ the individual,' and ‘ freedom,' in capri- 
cious disregard of tlieii modern mechanico-social-deterministic basis. 
Yet out of the midst of bohemia there w’erc to arise those who saw 
the necessit} of the symbiosis between psychology and sociology, 
betw'ecii njdi\'idual freedom and social discipline. And the apprentice- 
ship of tlnar bohemian ad\’eiiture was to stand by to prevent them 
from adopting a closed sociology. 
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2. UNCERTAINTY AS A PRINCIPLE: 

Till-; NEGATION OF SUBSTANCE 

T he modern philosophy of liberalism with its concept of 
freedom arose with the dissolution of the medieval substance. 
It was the voice of a renascent middle class which repudiated 
feudal corporations and their aristocratic a pnonSf persuaded 
that everyone could begin anew on a tabula rasa. In nominalism and 
Protcstant-Anabaptism it spoke up for the individual and the par- 
ticular which Jiad vanished in the universal spheres of realism and 
Catholic doctrine. On the economic plane the fixed serf made way 
for the lourneymaii and merchant^ as the laissez-faire doctrine of 
self-realization freed men from rigid state and church control. 

As the medieval [essence of Being gave place to the modern 
notion of Becoming, energies held in check by feudal rigours were 
liberated. The universe appeared as an open and expanding domain. 
7 ime and history became the new universals. Spenglcr characterized 
this dynamic aspect of Western civilization as ‘ Faustian,' and Wynd- 
hain Lewis conclcmnc'd it as ‘ t»me-obscssed.' ‘ Life ' philosophies in 
which the histone flux replaced the logos of reality and process- 
thinking supplanted substance-thought became the vogue. 

However, freedom has iic^er existed in an absolute form, since 
public regulations have always restricted liberty of action. It has ever 
been a question of range. ‘ In the last resort/ observes Laski, ‘ liberty 
is always a tunction ot powei.’ With the development of collectivism^ 
freedom becomes more and more restricted. While Hegel’s ‘ left ' 
philo.sophy endowed the historical procc.ss with ontological status. 
Ins ‘ right ’ metaphysics held that temporal Becoming was an aspect 
of eternal Being. As we move into the era of Capital '1 rusts and 
Labour Internationals, individual freedom in economics is largely 
gone. But the form was retained m political parliamcntariamsm, and 
there remained the illusion that corresponding social and cultural 
freedom still existed or could at least be achieved. I’he call for the 
restoration of ‘ natural rights ’ continued after the social deter- 
minants had vanished. 

With some liberals this has been a semi-conscious delusion to the 
extent that they demand freedom of thought and criticism even as 
they recognize the existence of collective forces which bar such free- 
dom. Where consciousness becomes morfe fully aw'arc of this double 
bookkeeping, it may well produce a kind of despair. In Nietzsche 
and the Expressionists the demand for individual freedom has 
already lost its confident note. In America, Henry Adams gave 
eloquent expression to this dualism, tie was, in Edgar Johnson's 
formulation, 'dialectically the last liberal.' Adams clearly saw the 
check of corporations on individual enterprise. And, 'in a world/ 
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Johnson notes, ‘ where contradictories could no longer be exercised 
in separate compartments, without clashing — and in a mind where 
the self-consciousness engendered of individualism forbade their 
conflict — ^they reduced their victim to impotence and confusion/ 

In his excoriation of Western time-obsession, Wyndham Lewis 
fails, however, to note an important dialectical moment: the fact 
that philosophies of time in our day reveal their modern sceptical 
character by indirect acknowledgment that the concept of change is 
insufficient. Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, for example, qualified the 
restlessness of the time-process, the one by his Platonic Ideas, the 
other by his tlieory of Eternal Recurrence. Spcngler's temporal cycles 
are braced by the notion of simultaneity whicli constitutes the 
clement of permanence in his philosophy of history. All this suggests 
that modern concepts of change are coloured by partial homage to 
permanence. Huxley’s development toward absolute doctrine is an 
instance in point. I’he phenomenon is also exemplified in writers 
such as Proust, Joyce and the Surrealists, whose initial time-sense 
was later modified by essence-frames. Leo Roberts has argued that 
because such philosophies fail to account for time and change in 
terms of some stable categor}*, they arc driven to invoke supernatural 
absolutes. 'Phus Lloyd Morgan finds it necessary to construct a Res 
Complete to bolster his pyramid of emergent evolution. Croce 
attempts to save the past by making it an eternal part of the present, 
and Gentile would cement Ins concept of Becoming with an eternal 
Now. One might, however, characterize this phenomenon by re- 
versing Roberts' formulation and saying that these philosophies 
‘account' for time and change precisely by their invocations of 
absolutes. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE POSSIBLE 
JOHN DEWEY 

In America, liberal thinking has stood largely under the aegis of 
John Dewey. His work is an attempt to ' reconstruct ' philosophy by 
denying the absolute character of things and events. However, as we 
shall attempt to show, absolutistic ‘ compensations ' appear in his 
approach as well. 


. I 

The incidence of Dewey's thinking breaks with the metaphysical 
quest for monistic systems. His argument is that metaphysicians have 
isolated one aspect of experience or one element of the universe and 
treated it as the real, thus taking the part for the whole. But their 
proof that a transcendental principle rules the Cosmos left truth and 
error, goodness and evil unchanged in our actual experience. In fact. 
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their ' block-universe theory of social causation/ Dewey argues, con- 
stitutes a ‘ betrayal of human freedom/ 

'lb counter this idea of ‘ force,’ Dewey advances the notions of 
interaction and continuity. Truth, reality, value depend on the con- 
text in which they are found — and context reveals interdependence. 
Essence and existence, theory and practice, means and ends, body 
and mind, freedom and authority arc continuous with each other, 
interact and interlock. Now context, Dewey continues, varies with 
time, place, the specific reference and the nature of the elements 
involved, I’he contextual approach shows that all experiencing is 
partial and multiple. Hence philosophy's search for fixed certainties, 
rules and systems is futile. Because they ignored the ' reality of the 
uncertain,' traditional systems not only failed to render existence less 
uncertain; their bias in favour of an eternal reality also tended to 
perpetuate the existing state. Experimental pragmatism, on the other 
hand, denies absolute knowledge and final values, ' so that frail goods 
shall be substantiated, secure goods be extended, and the precarious 
promises of good that haunt experienced things be more liberally 
fulfilled.' 

The time-sense in Dewey's programme enters into his analysis of 
means and ends. 'Jhe argument against the subsistence of Being is 
carried ovei to a denial of the subsistence of ends. Ends too depend 
on context, depend on means by which they are reached. Tliroiigh- 
out, Dewey replaces classical bifurcations by the idea of continuity. 
A limitless scries bridges their dualistic chasms. 

Interaction and continuity represent the process of reality. The 
tool for discovering the process Dcwc\^ calls Intelligence. Intelli- 
gence is critical method of adjustment. Criticism in turn tends to be 
identified with philosophv itself, as when Dewey writes that 
philosophy is ' inherently criticism ... a criticism of criticism . . . the 
critical method of developing methods of criticism.' Replacing a 
system, philosophy becomes critical, experimental method. 

Dewey's thesis, similar to James' ‘ever not quite,' is that ‘the 
future is always unpredictable.' In his thought the realm of possi- 
bilities is almost infinitely extended. ‘ No one,' writes Joseph Ratner 
m his introduction to Dewey’s writings {Intelligence in the Modem 
World), ‘ has ever defended the cause of possibilities more vigorously 
and more consistently than he. He has championed possibilities in 
season and out.' J'bllowing this lead, wc might term John Dewey's 
thought the ‘ philosophy of the possible.' 

In making change, continuit}^ and unpredictability focal, Dewey 
has ‘ liberalized ' the old metaphysics with its aristocratic separations 
of categories and classes. The denial of First Principles in nature and 
experience makes absolutist procedures indefensible. Tliere is, indeed, 
a direct connection between tiis concept of means-ends, his liberal 
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programme for achieving democrac\^ by ' consultation, persuasion, 
negotiation,’ and liis argument that * democratic ends require demo- 
cratic means for their realization/ Both the manner and the tone of 
Dewey’s thinking have encouraged the give and take of discussion. 
Its attitude makes for ps\'chological readiness to allow voice to the 
opposition and thus makes it possible that we become the gainers 
from whatever positive and valid assertions the other side may 
advance. Above all, Dewey offers palliative adjustments to an imper- 
fect world. Holding that the problem of existence cannot be grasped 
or solved and that complete, lasting cures are unavailable, he would 
centre attention on limited areas to alleviate the distress of finite 
man exposed to limitless hazards. 

'rhe strength of Dewey’s position is generated by his naturalistic 
stress that value is not determined by ' pure ' abstract norms divorced 
from practical affairs, nor by subjective standards geared at best to a 
partial objective reference, llis repeated emphasis on relating philo- 
sophy to civilization has been a salutary antidote to that ghostly 
metaphysics which shuns the compulsions of time. Dewey is the first 
important thinker after Marx to develop the thesis that 
ideas have been in fact only reflections of practical nieasiiiCvS that different 
groups, classes, factions wished to see continued in existence or newly 
adopted, so that what passes as psychology w'as a brand of political 
doctrine, 

and to argue that doctrines in turn are instruments for changing 
material conditions. He has consistently attempted to indicate the 
import of existing practices on the problem of c\‘il, aware that many 
of our ills stem from the fact that ‘ we live in a monev culture . . . that 
our technique and technology' are controlled bv interest and private 
profit.’ While sharp differences remain between Dewey and Marx, 
particularly on the relation of means to ends and on the question 
of a systematic theory of values (suggested by the comprehensive 
study of Howard Selsam on Socialism and Ethics), he meets with 
Marx in his naturalistic orientation and m his historico-social per- 
spective, as when he observes that the metaphysical division between 
subservient means and liberating ends rests on the ' social division 
into a labouring class and a leisure class, between industry and 
aesthetic contemplation.’ 

The ^ open ’ nature of Dewey’s doctrine has made for various shifts 
in his own thinking. If at one time he appeared to stand for the * old 
individualism ’ of John Stuart Mill, he later urged that liberalism 
which is sincere in acliicving its goal must to-dav accept a form of 
collectivism. ‘ Regimentation of material and mechanical forces,’ he 
writes, ‘ is the only way by which tlic mass of iiidi\ iduals can be 
released from regimentation and consequent suppression of their 
cultural possibilities.’ 'I’lie ' new ’ individualism recognizes that ‘ we 
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are in for some kind of socialism, call it by whatever name we please/ 
His own term is ‘ functional socialism/ Still later, under the force of 
collectivistic impacts, Dewev once again shifted his accent. * T should 
now wish to emphasize more than I formerly did that individuals are 
the finally decisive factors of the nature and movement of associated 
life.' If, earlier, Dewew inveighed against ' pine ’ philosophy, he later 
acknowledged the appeal of the ‘ music of ideas.’ In these instances 
Dewey responds to tJie various pressures of the da\. 

Dewc\’s moving and changing universe has been \'iewed as fol- 
lowing the curve of American de\ elopment, m which feudal autbori- 
tarianisin iie\cr took deep root, and as attuned to the genius of a 
young land w'hich placed a pieinium on work, lesiilts, on the practical 
need of getting things done. In the absence of mcdicxal tradition, 
this ' typical ’ American philosophy is concerned with the ‘ business ' 
of making history and not with the Substance view sub specie 
aitciintdtis. 

As wc have noted, Dewev has occasionally acknowledged the aL^stlic tic 
function of pinlosopln apart from empirical \erification. On the 
whole, however, and certainly in tcims of his rcprcNcntativc infiuencc, 
Dewey is tlie recognized spokesman of a temporal instrumcntahsm. 
Thus he wiites in his recent book Frtvdoin mid Culture: ‘The only 
ultuiiulc lesult IS the result that is attained to-day, to-morrow, the 
ne.\t day, and da) aftci next/ 


II 

In Txpenence and Nature Dewev quotes Gilbert Murray’s charac- 
terization of tlie Greek return to supernaturahsm as the ‘ failure of 
nerve.’ In his conliibution to a svmposium bearing this title, Devvev 
criticizes absolute principles which rest on a literal mysticism and 
supernatnralism or rely on personal insights and pcisonal faitli. Here 
Dewey performs a serv ice in exposing ‘ sv stems,’ such as fascism and 
its clerical and obscuiantist adjuncts which bv-pass the critical faculty 
and seek central categories * outside of nature.’ This raises the ques- 
tion as to Dewev ’s substitute principles within nature. What docs he 
mean by FAperience and Nature? How docs the function of his 
Intelligence differ from that of idealistic absolutes in classical 
systems? Wliat is the meaning of ‘ future ’ which determines mean- 
ing? 'riic answer to these questions brings us to the limitations of 
Dewey’s scheme. Specifically, analysis reveals that : i. 'I’he meaning of 
Dewey’s central terms Experience and Nature swerves between de- 
noting neutral, all-inclusive absolutes (Being) and selected norms of 
value (attitudes). 2. Dcw'cv’s Intelligence has the v'alue-character of 
an absolute, idealistic category. 3. Dewey’s attempt to unite his 
absolute, idealistic Intelligence with his relative, practical opeia- 
tionalism (which distinguishes his scheme) results in, 4. A majoi 
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dilemma m his programme. 5. The resolution ot this dilemma entails 
a mode of argument characteristic of tJie very metaphysics Dewey 
sets out to repudiate. To put it different!} : Dewey would replace the 
old metaphysics by a ' naturalistic metaphysics ' of Experience and 
Nature in which Intelligence functions as an idealistic regulator. The 
result is an equivocal mixture of traditional Idealism and Absolutism 
with a new relativistic operationahsm requiring * metaphysical 
explications. 

1. In many places Deweys Experience embraces the totality of 
events and situations : ‘ Experience denotes what is experienced, the 
world of events and persons; and it denotes that world caught up into 
experiencing^ the career and destiny of mankind. . . .We mean then 
by experience something at least as wide and deep and full as all 
history on this earth. . . . Experience denotes whatever is experienced.^ 

Elsewhere, and possibly more frequently, Dewey distinguishes 
various types of experience: 'I’licre is ordinary experience and an 
experience. ‘ We have an experience when the material experienced 
runs its course to fulfilment.’ 'Flierc is ‘ first and immature ’ or * pri- 
mary ’ experience, ‘ content simply to enjo} / and * intelligently 
directed experience.* ^nd Dewey calls for ‘ faith m experience,’ when 
thus directed. As used here, ^peiicncc is not subject matter but 
‘ method,' a method which includes error, illusion, evil, confusion, as 
well as ‘ tliat bent which keeps one from learning from experience.’ 
It is ' the only method for getting at nature,’ and ‘ intellectual piety ^ 
toward it is ‘ a precondition of the direction of life and of tolerant and 
generous co-operation among men.’ Its value seems to consist in pro- 
viding a base making possible scientific manipulation ‘ for the sake 
of the direction of further experience.’ Morris R. Cohen, one of 
Dewey’s most incisive critics, comments on this situation in his 
Reason and Natuic ‘ I’hc use of the word experience without any 
ascertainable meaning is perhaps the outstanding scandal of recent 

philosophy Without an alternative term to denote v^'hat is not 

experience it cannot have any pragmatic meaning.” 

■J'hc meaning of Dewey’s Nature is, if anything, more vague. 
Although six of ten chapter headings in Experience and Nature 

^ Dtwey lias dtk'ini)kd to sliovi that he avoids the iiiarslies of monism bv diawing the 
an.iJogv lo the tcims /eio and infinity. 'I’o thi.s, Cohen has replied, ‘ /no and infinity 
indicate at least definite directions. 'J'hey indicate which of two definite terms is to the 
left or right of the other in a senes. . . . The tenii “ e.Kpeiicnce,” however, in Pro- 
fessor Dewey's thought, is equally apjiheable to everything that is an object of con- 
sideration ' Cohen also argues that Dewey’s anti-dnalistic sclienie inxolves a dualism of 
its own in that it sets up an unqualified opposition between classical final truths and 
pragmatic norms. Cohen’s championship of logical and ethical criteria isithin the his- 
torical flux of expencncc offers him a stiatcgic post foi criticizing Di*w'ey’'» ‘anthropo- 
centiK natiiralism ’ (Cohen’s tcim) Cohen liiniscM leans in the ojiposifc diicction, tow'ard 
the eternal and cosmological. Our essay ‘John Dew-ey and Morns R Cohen’ (The 
'^hwkci. Sept, io?i) offers a juxtaposition of other features in their approach. 
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contain the term ' Nature/ we have been unable to find anywhere in 
the text a clear statement of what nature signifies, apart from it being 
a general framework for jJJ existence. We read of * objective nature/ 
and of the fact that life and nature are connected. We are told that 
man and organisms aie in nature, and that consciousness is a mani- 
festation of existence ‘ when nature is most free and most active.' 
Reflection is a ‘ natural event occurring within natuic because of 
traits of the latter,’ But hisior}* can be more truh known than mathe- 
matical and physical objects 'because nature is what it is.’ Here 
Dewx’}' stresses the ncutrdhh of nature: it is neither rational nor 
irrational, neither good nor e\il; it encompasses both the precarious 
and the stable, mind and matter, cause and effect. Indeed, it seems 
to represent the complete histor} of man and e\'ents, being even more 
inclusive than experience. ' I'ixperience is of as well as in nature. It is 
not expel lenee wlneh is experienced, but nature — stones, plants, 
animals, diseases, health, temperature, electricity, and so on.' Ratner 
interprets Dew'cy’s nature as 

an inclusive history of multitudinous ongoing histones, the comprehensive 
interactive continuum consequent upon the interactivities of an infinite 
number of interactive continua of an indefinite number of general kinds. 
But if everything is nature and no existence or event is outside of 
nature, what .service does the term render? 

Elsewhere Dewey seems to endow the term wdlh v aluable charac- 
teristics. Aiguiiig tlic ca.se for ‘ Naturalism,' Dewey wTites that it is 
* human natuic itself.' Likewise, he w'ould * release . . . the possibilities 
of human nature.' And w^e are not sure wlicther he means any ex- 
pression of human nature or only good human nature. The first 
meaning should lead to an acceptance of the very view^s IXwey is 
opposing, since they too are expressions of human nature. A clear 
distinction between desirable and undesirable human nature is not 
provided. 'J'hc second meaning (as tested by 'future consequences') 
introduces a difficulty of its own, to be discussed presently. 

2. The meaning of Dewey's Intelligence is less ambiguous. It n 
used throughout honorifically, as a universal good, at least as a 
' better method than its alternatives.' Dewey makes distinctions here, 
too, between individual intelhgencc and ' organized,' ' collective,' 

' corporate,' * co-operative ' intelligence. However, whether individual 
or social, Intelligence is a value. In its social form it is a greater value 
in that here it has the function of adjustment in group problems and 
becomes one with liberal method. ' What I liave called tlic mediating 
function of liberalism is all one with the work of intelligence.' In 
Dewey's work intelligence occupies the highest value, which brings it 
close to a religious force. ‘'I'lierc is such a thing as faith in intelli- 
gence,' Dewey w’ritcs, adding that this gives intelligence a ‘ religious ' 
quality which perhaps explains the 'efforts of some religionists to 
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disparage the possibility of intelligence as a force. They properly feel 
such faith to be a dangerous rival.' 

Ironically enough, the crucial position of intelligence in its function 
of regulating experience and in its role of liberal adjuster (ethical ends 
requiring ethical means) brings Dewey near to the very idealistic, 
indeed, Kantian systems which he opposes. Now, to be sure, the 
unique character of Dewey's thought is its attempt to interlace these 
traditional concepts with his pragmatic, futuristic operationalism in 
which reality is not constituted by thought. But the attempt to com- 
bine these two strains introduces a major dilemma to the extent that 
Dewey would give his operationalism a basic rationale, suggesting that 
if it docs not aim at * final,' then it is directed at least at universally 
broad aims. 'I’o clarify the nature of this dilemma, it is necessary first 
to analvsc the implications of Dewey’s futuristic norm. 

Meaning, \'alue and so on, in Dewey have reference to opera- 
tional processes involving futuic consequences, llie value and validity 
of things * reside in wliat proceeds from them.' What the method of 
intelligence will accomplish * is for the result of trial to determine.' 
But liow are these consequences to be ascertained^ What determines 
the temporal and spatial demarcations, the when and where ‘ trial ' 
begins and cuds? Above all, when do we have the future that can be 
investigated for the consequences? llie meaning of the future in the 
traditional as well as in Dewey's sense is that it is ahead of us. To be 
sure, the future becomes a picsent, but Dewey's principle of con- 
tinuity requires that we look for future consequences which the 
‘ present ’ future produces in the " future ’ future. Similarly, means 
become ends, and ends become means for subsequent ends and 
means. And since the future, in Dewey’s words, is * always unpre- 
dictable,' it should follow that we can never know the ‘ result of 
trial.' Even in terms of Dewey’s method in wjiicli problems are 
restricted to limited fields, we face the difficulty of agreeing on which 
consequences arc to be considerd relevant, and at what stage (shorter 
or longer view) we regard them to have been representatively 
gathered. Suppose we take the problem of evaluating the Russian 
Revolution. If we reject an over-all norm, what is to guide us in the 
choice of whicli results are pertinent? One might give priority to the 
question of political democracy and free inquiry, another to economic 
security, literacy, and the peace programme, another to the sense of 
individual and social worth, and so on. Or, in terms of future demar- 
cations, one might stop at the years of chaos following the overthrow 
of the old system, another at the stage of relative stabilization before 
the outbreak of tlie war, another at the non-aggrcssioii pact with 
Hitler, still another at the present effort to co-operate with all anti- 
fascist powers, and so on. Tlie enterion of consequences, tested by 
the 'future state of society,' becomes an elusive infinite. Non do 
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Dewey's terms, * more/ ‘ growth/ ‘ expansion/ * liberation fiom/ help 
us in the absence of firm positive and superlative norms. 

Cohen lias characterized this approach as one which entails 
being continually on the go, without regard to the places whereto it is 
worth while to go in order to stay rather than merely to pass through. . . . 
We in America are especially in need of realizing that perpetual motion is 
not the blessed life and that the hustlers may not be the only ones, nor 
perhaps even the first, to enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Whitciicad has gone so far as to call * pragmatic reason ' the root of 

evil. Its icason is that which ' Ulysses shares with the foxes [It] is 

reason criticizing and emphasizing subordinate purposes of nature 
which are agents of final causation.' To George Santayana, Dewey is 
the ' devoted spokesman of the spirit of enterprise ... of modern in- 
dustry.'" One critic (Randall) even sees Dcw^cy’s use of the past as 
something to build ' further ' the germs of a powder philosophy 

In the coiiise of icplymg to the criticism that his ciitcrion of 
'growth is lacking in direction, Dewey acknowledges that a man 
may grow efficient as a burglar, as a gangster or as a corrupt politician. 
But, he asks, ' what is the effect of growth in a special direction . . . 
for development in other lines? . . . 'i^he conception [of growlh] is one 
that must find uni^e^sal and not specialized limited application.' It 
would seem fan to conclude that a state in which men ' grew ' in a 
manner making for complete individual and social harmony would 
constitute a ‘ final ' aim w ithin Dewey’s unfinished w'oild. Similar 
criteria aie indicated w^hen Dewey interprets progress as ‘ reconstruc- 
tion adding fullness and distinctness of meaning,’ and values as ‘in- 
trinsie qualities of c\'cnts in their consummatory reference.' In a 
section entitled ‘'I'lic Economic Basis of the New Socit;ty,' lie stales, 
"i'hc ultimate problem of production is the production of human 

beings Discovery of individual needs and capacities is a means to 

the end, but only a means. J’hc means have to be implemented by a 
social-economic system that establishes and uses the means for the 
production of free human beings associating with one another on 
terms of equality.' In such passages, ‘ fulfilments,' ‘ universal applica- 
tion,’ ‘consummatory,' suggest final values within Dewey’s experi- 

* Marx’s characterization appears relevant here: ‘Modern industry never looks upon 
and treats tho existing form of a process as final. ... It is continually causing clianges 
not only in the technical basis of production, but also in the fmictioiis of the lahourei, 
and m the social combinations of the labour process ’ 

* The connection between motion and action as absolutes and fascist imperialism has 
been noted m the piogramme of the Italian Futurists. However, Dewey's general temper 
stands in opposition to compulsive procedures. But the argument advanced by a con< 
tributor to the Symposium that the naturalistic position induces a liberal and tolerant 
attitude is contradicted by the tenor exhibited by some of its adherents, even as they 
claim that they ‘do not jeer at the mystical swoon of dumb rapture.’ There is no 
necessary connection between a given philosophic standpoint and a given individual or 
social attitude. As has been pointed out, both naturalists and supernaturahsts arc to be 
found in the fascist as well as in the anti-fascist camps. 
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mentalism. Here, Dewey approaches tliat final end which Marx called 
' human society,’ making possible ‘ the whole human being/ Dewey's 
realization that * growth ’ does not distinguish between cancerous and 
wholesome development leads him here to widen the sphere of 
reference to ‘ universal ' and * consuinmatory ' application. Yet if such 
application is taken seriously, there arises a basic challenge to Dewey's 
instrumentalism. 

4. 'I’wo central prongs in Dewey's thought arc that democratic ends 
require democratic methods and that validity and value are deter- 
mined by future results. In the first the primaiy' connection is the 
antecedent; in the second it is the subsequential. It is our contention 
that if Dewey stands by the one, lie cannot hold to the other, and 
his attempt to embrace lx)th constitutes a major inconsistency in his 
thought. An example will make the jjoiut clear. Suppose that the 
war results in a society of ‘ free human beings * )udgec] b\' the prag- 
matic norm of consequences, the means cmploxed would be ‘^alidated, 
although they comprised a violent war and one fought, moic- 
over, with the help of tlic Soviet Union which Dewey considers un- 
democratic. (‘ The end justifies the means only wdicn the means used 
are such as actually bring about the desired and desirable end/) By 
the same standard, if the use of persuasive means results in violence 
(one might think of Chamberlain’s efforts to ‘ persuade ' fascism), 
then this method has been proved inadequate. On the other hand, if 
the principle of persuasive means is made focal, then the result 
would have to be condemned where such means are not employed — 
and this should include our Amencan Independence, the overthrow 
of feudalism through the h'rench Revolution or the abolition of 
slavery through our Civil War. In sum, if Dew^ey makes intel- 
ligence (as liberal method) primar}^ he cannot consistently adhere to 
his opcrationalism, and if he makes his operationalism primary, he 
cannot consistently argue that his persuasive intelligence is always 
a good. It also follows from Dewev's uncompromising opposition to 
final systems that he cannot consistently uphold democracy as an 
ultimate value." 

5. It lias been suggested that Dewey's scheme offers a way out of 
this dilemma : where persuasion results in violence, it does not point 
to its invalidity, but only means that the specific approach was not 
persuasive enough, and that wherever persuasive methods are rightly 
employed, the consequences will not be violent. Thus one might 

^ In the theory of education, Dewey's school takes a corresponding position. The 
teacher is to use ‘ method ' and impart ‘ content.’ lie must not ‘ indoctrinate ’ — ^appar- 
ently not even democracy. This point is well argued in Kenneth Burke’s diseussion of 
Dr. Kilpatrick’s \iews in Burke's Philosophy of Literary Forms and in V. J. McGill’s 
‘ Pragmatism Reconsidered ’ (Science and Society^ Vol. Ill, No. 3). 
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argue that Chaiuberlain failed in his Munich mission because he did 
not use the most expedient fonn of consultation, that the results, 
indeed, show that this was so. Likewise, to the extent that violence 
enters into revolutionary movements, there follows a violent carry- 
over exhibited in subsequent development. We must grant that in 
this form Dewey's position is indeed unanswerable. But it is un- 
answerable only because it then takes on the character of the very 
type of metaphysical explanation which Dewey repudiates. For this 
method ‘ explains ' no matter what happens. Temperate means are 
validated if they produce temperate consequences; if they produce in- 
temperate consequences, the means can be said to have been 
insufficiently temperate. Similarly, if hard methods bring about un- 
desirable events, they are condcmnable; but even where the results 
are partly acceptable, it can be argued that they would have been 
more acceptable if softer methods had been resorted to. As a whole, 
then, Dewey’s position offers a choice between an inconsistent instru- 
mentalism and a consistent rigid metaphysics.' 

'I’his situation centres the difficulty m interpreting Dewey’s work. 
One might also formulate tlie difficulty by saying that Dewey fluc- 
tuates between partial and inclusive views. More crucial perhaps is 
the fluctuation in the use of his major terms as descriptions of what 
factually tiaiispires in the historic process of events, as well as judg- 
ments or attitudes about the valuable or desirable in the process. I’his 
fluctuation would seem to follow from his position that means and 
ends internet m a continuous sequence, the one coiLStantly replacing 
the other." Now, means arc necessarily partial, limited, specialized. 
And ends, as Dewey defines them, have ‘ universal application ' and 
arc ‘ consunimatory.' That is to say, ends are inclusive. But when 
means become ends, they pass from a partial to an inehisivc frame, 
and when ends become means, they are converted from an inclusive 
to a partial frame. 

While the tenor of Dewc\\s own persuasions is marked by sin- 
cerity and integrity, the lack of firm norms in his scheme allows use 
(or misuse) for a justification of opportunistic shiftings. Let us take 
the hypothetical example of one who, say, was a Marxist before 1933, 
who then became a Deweyite anti-Marxist, and later abandons his 
Dcweyisni for something else. In tenns of ‘ consequences,' he points 
out that the successes of international fascism after 1933 showed 

‘ Oiu* of Dewey’s follow'crs (S. Hook} points out tliat it is ‘absurd’ to interpret 
Dewey’s position as coiinterposiug force to intelligence, that Dewey is only against 
* violence,’ that is, ‘ iinnecessaiy or unintelligent use of force ’ 'I’his, obviously, begs the 
question The issue is simply shifted to when is and when is not force ‘ necessary.’ 

° ' Every condition that has to be brought into existence m order to serve as means 
is, in that connection, an object of desire and an end-m-view, while the end actually 
rcMihcd IS a means to fiitme ends as well as a test ot \aliutioiis picMoiisly made’ 
(Dewey) 
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Marxism to be invalid, that his Deweyism (especially with an anti- 
Marxist tinge) was serviceable for a ‘ progressive ' programme when 
anti-fascism became a vogue with the capitalistic democracies. And in 
the event of a fascist victory, he could regard Deweyism as then 
devoid of ' fruitful ' consequences. We are not suggesting that shifts 
in position necessarily involve catering to fashion. But unless one has 
firm principles, using 'opportunities' may become simply oppor- 
tunism. 

When Descartes raised criticism to a principle, he sounded the 
Renaissance, middle-class liberation from feudal forms. But where 
m Descartes criticism led to certainty, in Ilume it issued in scep- 
ticism. IXweVs philosophy too is not free from scepticism. For it, 
knowledge can never be knowledge of the objective world oi of ulti- 
mate values. In his recent Logic, Dewey rejects both the logic of 
Aristotle and the dialectic as having a closed character. For him, 
consequences, not antecedents, supply meaning and truth.' I’his is 
a denial that tradition can supply us with the meaning of man's way. 
' Change rather than fixity/ he writes, is now a measure of “ reality." ' 
And: ' Aside from mathematics, all knowledge is histone.’ This is a 
surrender of the ‘ eternal in man.’ It opens his universe at both ends, 
in assumptions and conclusions. In his war on frozen substances, 
Dewey dissolves principles into liquid operations. Noting the unde- 
sirable consequences of some systematic structures, he condemns all 
systems of thouglit. Despite its sobriety and practical orientation, 
this philosopliy of release takes on the aspects of a ‘free,' liberal 
bohemianism in matters of primar}^ concern. It is true, as Dewey says, 
that * the idea that unless standards and rules are eternal and im- 
mutable they arc not rules and criteria at all is childish.' But the 
notion that you can have a scries of shifting principles without a lead- 
ing principle is no more mature. 'Fhe choice is not between a fixed 
substance and a mercurial process. I’he metaphysical involvements 
which arise from Dew^ey's effort to wed his piecemeal instrumentalism 
to his inclusive intelligence are due to the absence of a substantive 
dialectic in which specific conditions determine the nature of means 
but in which means are used with a view toward an ultimate goal. 
Seen as an isolated finality, a particular act may lead to undesirable 
consequences. In long-range terms, it may be the dialectical lever for 
the attainment of all-embracing harmony. All this points to the need 
for a union between oui Western heritage of freedom and change 
and the more traditional concept of law and permanence. 'Fhc alter- 
native, suggested by both academic Aristotelians and non-academic 
Mar.xists, is a system of primary categories reached through and 
constituted b}- tJie aleatory process of temporal change. 
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absolute doubt 

ANDRE GIDE, IGNAZIO SILONE JOHN DOS PASSOS 

In the period between the two great wars, absolute, particularly 
Marxist, principles exerted a tremendous appeal. However, the shifts 
in Marxian political tactics, induced by the fluidit)' of historical 
events, led many to suspect the * purit}' ’ of its doctrine and method 
and to turn their critical eye against their late allegiance. I’hc re- 
sultant is usually characterized as a simple return to their former 
critical liberalism. Yet it is questionable wliethcr any major persuasion 
can be completely nullified More often than not, the very form of 
withdrawal testifies to the former attachment which lives on, as a 
moment, in the later dissident stage, lii many writers one may note 
an element of guilt carried over from their past ' surrender,’ as well 
as uneasiness over their subsequent repudiation. The phenomenon 
may be illustrated with reference to Andre Chde, Ignazio Silonc and 
John Dos Passos. 


ANDRE CilDE 

It is to the bastard that the future belongs, 

Gidc’s work is the record of a debate between reality and truth. 
Reality postulates cosmic, systematic unity, expressed b)^ metaphysics 
and art. I’rutli sees things in terms of empirical data possessing par- 
ticular, multiple and partial chaiacter. It notes the unfinished and 
qualified nature of existence. In Gidc’s writings the debate shows 
now one, now the other side to be right, but no decision is rendered. 
It suggests an irresolvable antinomy about which the axis of life 
levolves. 


I 

Since, traditionally, art and metaphysics have striven toward show- 
ing the ultimate unity of tilings, Gide’s emphasis has been on 
debunking this claim. His novel The Counterfeiters would violate the 
characteristics of the ' artistic ' novel. It would be life itself, all of life, 
portrayed in its immediate character with all its haphazard fluctua- 
tions. As against the canon of representative selection, Gide would 
not choose at all but include ‘everything.’ Instead of the author's 
planning the story, inventing plausible situations and directing the 
plot, Gidc insists that the author should be neither present nor 
visible anywhere — thus going even beyond Flaubert’s difficult re- 
quirement. In riic Counterfeiters the author would eliminate himself 
altogether and let the events, in their ‘ natural ’ irresoluteness, tell 
themselves. Gide’s self-effacement goes to tlie ironic limit of having 
one of the characters, tduard, ‘ write ’ The Counterfeiters, 'Phis am- 
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bigiiity i)t tween the creator and the created is also present in the 
events and in the relationship among the characters. Conventional 
piactices are disclosed as * coiintcrteit ' and illicit ties as genuine 
morality. But one is never quite certain which is the ' truth.’ 

I’lie story opens with an act of withdrawal. Discovering that he is 
a bastaid, Bernard leaves his parental home, disavowing uncom- 
promising!} his former * legitimate ’ status. Following a similar route, 
the other characters become estranged from parents, wives, 
lovers and friends. Yet by being marked men they can better develop 
their individuality. This ideal of se]f-dc\'eloj)inent is most completely 
realized in Eduard, who is ‘ perpetually forming, iinforming, reform- 
ing himself.’ I’hat Eduard, the " author ’ of the novel, as well as the 
character about whom the others move, is himself a ‘ loose ’ per- 
sonality gives meaning to The Countcriciicrs as the celebration of 
alienated existence. 

Gide’s law is illegitimacy — illegitimacy in art, life, morals and 
politics. Ills characters live on border lines. Among the stable, they 
are drawn toward anarchy; among the dissident, tiiey veer toward 
conservatism. Self-expression is proved bv self-destruction, as in the 
suicide of Boris, 'lb sho\\ that thev arc free, tlicy commit murder, as 
in The Vatican Swindle. 

The nerve of Gidc’s antithetical attitude is fear of losing the self 
in organized authority. ' Early in life,’ he writes in the Jouinal, * I 
put myself on guard against beliefs I owed to habits encouraged by 
my parents, to my Protestant upbringing, and even to my own 
country.’ Ills aesthetics and ethics were formed in opposition to 
bourgeois conformity. In time, opposition to any kind of conformity 
became Jiis ‘occupational ps}ehosis.’ Vliile the Soviet Union was 
countering traditional mores, Gide hailed it. In the latei, organiza- 
tional stage of its development, Gide condemned it as denying the 
critical and the individual principle. An item m his Jornnal illumines 
the psycliological basis for Gide’s shift. ‘ “ I’m not a Marxist,” they 
say that Marx himself exclaimed toward the end of his life. I like this 
sally. Tb iny way of thinking it means : \ bring a new method and 

not a rcci])c, nor a fiiiislicd systan which thereupon exempts man 
from further effort (I mean: from any effort of thought). Therefore 
do not be limited by my words but go beyond them.” ’ In Nourntures 
Teneshes (iide gives similar expression to this Nictzschcan self- 

reject ion : * Nathaniel, throw away ray book Do not think that 

your truth can be found by someone else . . . throw away my book . . . 
search out }our own.’ 'I'hc formula of his life, Gide writes, consists in 
piety toward the unique. ‘ God Himself might Himself hold in horror 
that unifoimity against which nature protested.’ And in his autobio- 
graphy, }£ It Die: 
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I persuaded myself that every being or at least every one of the elect, 
had a part to play on earth, which was definitely his own and resembled 
no other; so that every effort to submit to a common rule became m my 
eyes an act of treason, which I compared to the great sm against tfie Holy 
Ghost 'that shall not be forgiven/ 

Gidc’s recent Imngiiury Interviews coiitnincs this attitude, 'lb 
resist,’ he states here, ‘ is a form of action.’ In Ins cssa} on Goethe, 
he hails the Protestant element m Goetlic’s work. 1 ie sees C^oethe’s 
secret powci 111 his affirmation of the individual, in continuous self- 
liberation foilo^A’ing upon satLsfaciion. Such self -correct 1011 and 
patient iijx'uing similarly evoke Gide’s praise of Hugo, Hemingway 
and l^’aulkncr. 'lb be licroic, for Gide, is to be without dogma or 
faith, ‘ supported only b} ... a simple probit}’ of spirit.’ The )ournal 
he kept at '1 unis, where he lived in hiding, maintains tins critical 
temper. I’licre is but slight difference in tone between the pages 
written w’hile the fascists ruled and those wTittcn after the Allies 
entered the cit\. And when he is asked to lend his voice m behalf of 
the forces w'hieli liberated 'J'unis, lie refuses, for he does not feel 

' qualified for political action, whatever it might be 1 cannot take 

part nor do 1 wish to get entangled in the struggle that can be fore- 
seen, I tail to see w hat “ declaration ” I could make w hich, if it 
remained sincere, w'ould not be of a natiiic to offend all parties.' 

II 

Writing of Nietzsche, Gidc noted his ‘ honor of rest, of comfort, 
of all that threatens life with diminution, torpor, sleep.’ With regard 
to himself, he states, * To disturb — ^that is my function.’ Chde begins 
with doubt. But unlike Descartes he ends with doubt. Yet it is the 
very irony of criticism to be critical of itself. In 7 he Counterfeiters 
Bernard engages in a debate with an angel on the question of 
authorit) \ersus freedom. 'I’lic angel urges that it is necessary to 
know what one is seeking as well as wdiat one is discarding. Bernard 
insists that he must first know who the authority' is to whom he 
might bow. lIis wrestling with the angel results m a draw. 7 ’hrowii 
back on his owm self for final counsel, Bernard observes that the self 
in turn is complex and contradictory. How is one to find out what 
is best in oneself? rurning to Eduard he is told: ‘ You can only learn 
how )'OU ought to live by living.’ However, tins Gidean maxim is not 
the same as CToethe’s ' Der Zweek des Lehciis 1st das Leben selbst.* 
While ever}' one of Faust’s empirical quests turns out to be illusory 
(' Man cris as long as he doth strive ’), Faust is saved partly because 
he bclie\'ed in and sought for a unifying principle. A similar emphasis 
suggests Gide’s relationship to "lliomas Mann. Mann too is deeply 
conscious of the dilemma in which the spirit places man. But Mann 
has always striven toward revealing the existence of organic relation- 
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ships in nature and in art. Gide's suspicion of syntheses is extended 
to fear of the unity between flesh and spirit, as shown in Strait Is 
the Gate. Here is also the context of Gide's personal attitude toward 
mingling with the 'other’ sex. Wliile Mann has gone from the 
‘ purity ’ of homosexualism (Aschcnbach) to the ' mixture ’ of marital 
and communal love (Jacob and Joseph), Gide has held fast to a near 
asceticism. It is the extremist ‘ conclusion ’ of a critical individualism. 
' The way Thou tcachest. Lord,’ Alissa writes in Strait Is the Gate, 
' is a narrow wa}' — so narrow that two cannot walk in it abreast.’ 

Gidc would salvage something from his absolute doubt. The unrest 
it brings has elements of the divine state. Gidc hails Goethe's ' Das 
SchaudcTii ist der Mcnschheit hastes Tail,' and calls Dostoyevsky’s 
agony an example of noble longing for salvation. Doubt is for him a 
form of humility, criticism an expression of sympathy. The state of 
dialogue, Gide notes, did not result in sterility for him. ‘ It was, on 
the contrary, leading me on to a work of art, and it immediately pre- 
ceded the act of creation, and ended in balance, in harmony.’ 

But Gide is also cognizant of the danger in such sleepless aware- 
ness, knows that freedom too ean be ‘counterfeit.’ In such ‘weak’ 
moments. Gide negates his negativism. The hero of The Immoralist 
realizes at the end that freedom must have an object. It is not 
enough to be released; one must be released for something. The habit 
Bernard liad formed of rebellion ‘ incited him to rebel against his 
very rebellion.’ It is generally overlooked that The Counterfeiters 
ends with Bernard’s return to the father. Here Gidc expresses his 
doubt over doubt, admits the psychological agony in being set apart, 
''lb feel that one is an “abnormal” person — I wept distractedly 
when 1 I'nst made this discover)^' he wiitcs in the Journal. In the 
Imaginary Interviews^ he writes that culture 'implied a continuity, 
and therefore it called for disciples, imitators, and followers to make 
a living chain : in other words, a tradition.’ And he recognizes that 
' our present task is to unite, to be united.’ He voices a ' constant 
need for reconciliation,’ the reconciliation between truth and reality. 

It is true that there is no psychological truth unless it be particular; but 
on the other hand there is no art unless it be general. The whole problem 
lies just in that — ^liow to express the general by the particular — ^how to 
make the particular express the general. 

Likewise, he would resolve contradictions in social life. 

I would like to marry Heaven and Hell, a la Blake. . . . 'Individualism 
and communism . . . how can you pretend to reconcile these two an- 
tagonists even within yourself?’ my friend R. M. de G. laughingly said to 
me. 'They arc water and fire.’ But from their marriage steam is born.' 

^ SimiUi irnnic reservations may be noted in the form dnd structure of The Counter- 
feiters, Cldc’s ‘only’ novel Far from containing ‘cvcr^-thing,’ the story is limited to the 
lets of a selected social group. It is intended as a ‘ natural/ true account, yet strikes one 
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In the character of Eduard, Gidc comes closest to picturing the 
unification l)ctwccn the dissident and the concordant. As the 
' author,' Eduard creates the characters. By participating in the events 
themselves, he also acts as the principle of mediation. And as the 
only major character wlio has relationships with both men and 
women, Eduaid is the closest approximation to tlie binding category 
in tJie book. 

1 "hus alienation in Gide takes on the complex form of an inability 
to reconcile onself to irrecoiicihation. In the Imagiiiury Interviews, 
he states that men such as Malraux fill him with ‘ hope that we are 
leaving the rut. . . . Dignity, heroism, and nobility of heart find their 
ecliocs, I believe, among the new generation.' Gide, too, has experi- 
enced tlic pull toward unity and is unable to lest content in a sj'stein 
of the iinsystematized. He feels it to be humanly bankrupt: 

'Hicrc IS a tragic need to hate, which I feci everywhere nowadays; a 
need to set in opposition everything which should be understood and 
completed and fertilized and united. The most intransigent opposition. 
Only destruction is born of this fostering of hate. 

IGNAZIO SILONE 

To be at odds ^^’ith his times — there lies the raison d'etre of the artist. 

In Andre Gide doubt assumes a high level of general circumspec- 
tion. In Ignazio Silone and John Dos Passes it is transposed into a 
more concrete political character centring in the relation between 
individual apartness and communal alignment. Gide’s interest in the 
social field came relatively late, and from its beginnings his work is 
wary of assent and attachments. Silone's formative years, on the other 
hand, fall into the period when fascism was beginning to exert its 
compulsions. Hence the works of the younger writer show a more 
direct preoccupation with the problems of society. And where Gide 
long confined himself to mere counterposition, Silone began with 
replacing the rejected authorities by a new Father-principle — the 
people. 

Fonfamara was a homage to this new principle. It is a folk story, 
told by the cafoni themselves, with the autlior content to relegate 
his artistic personality and let the people speak. But this parallel to 
The Couiiterteitcrs only accentuates the diffcience in their political 
accents — for Silone organizes the story so that it becomes a clash 
between the native cohesion of a peasant people and the artificial co- 
ordination of Italian fascism. But this native cohesion of the peasants 
still needs to be transposed to the political level. Their strong men, 
like Berardo, defy the fascist state by heroic but futile acts. In prison 


as a somewhat forced and difEcult manipulation. It would confine itself to ' truth/ and 
introduces the ‘ reality ' of the angel. 
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Berardo's individualistic ethos is converted from scJf-dcstruction to 
self-sacrifice for the communal good. The story ends with the gather- 
ing of the peasants to consider ‘What Is to Be Done?’ Fontamara 
has an elemental passion derived from the fresh naturalism of the 
peasant characters. Their agrarian way of life lends them an anti- 
biireaucratic sense and a conservatism before which tlie ‘revolu- 
tionary ' formulas of the fascists appear ridiculously impotent. In this 
small epic there is a groping toward a union of individual initiative 
and group planning. 

Between Fontdimm and Bread and Wine lie the disconraging 
years of Nazi ascendancy. J’he success with which fascism manipu- 
lated mass psychology (‘iigcndcred distrust of ‘the masses/ issuing 
in ‘ Warnings to Europe ’ against ‘ The Revolt of the Masses.’ I’hc 
march of fascist collectivism led some to a questioning of collecti\’ism 
as a wJiole. But their \'er)’ questioning leeeived its momentum from 
their earlier coinimmal pci suasion. In the case of Silone the result 
was an anchorless swinging betv^^een the two poles Bread and Wine 
cxliibits this pendular psychology. 

'riic story begins in a siistamed, epic mood reminiscent of Fonta- 
mara, but soon falls apart into a senes of only partially connected 
episodes. But even tins opening, in whicii Don Benedetto receives 
his former students, hints at the incomplete communication to 
follow. While Don Benedetto has retained his humanistic outlook, 
these young men have all been co-ordinated with th(‘ fascist regime. 
I’hose who did nor submit arc either dead or ha\e disappeared. 'Fhc 
old master is really alone in this scene, and his conversation witJi his 
former students is limited to reminiscences. The rest of the book is 
lacking in even this form of communication. 'I’lie closely knit struc- 
ture ot Fontamara breaks up into a number of separate stories. ^Vhe 
disconnected sequence is the technical aspect of the split in Silone’s 
new persuasion. 

'I'he link which connects the various episodes in the book is the 
anti-fascist effort of Pietra Spina, Don Benedetto’s fa\’Ourite student. 
Spina was brought up as a Catholic. Later he joined tlie socialist 
movement because Marxism constituted for him a moral condemna- 
tion of existing property relations. When fascism came he was forced 
to flee Italy. Jhit tiring of an exile’s life and impatient to help his 
people, he returns, dressed as a priest and assuming the name of 
Paolo Spada. Paolo’s work is in the main a pilgrimage of good deeds. 
He rarely talks politics and instead attempts to enter into the per- 
sonal problems of people, llis work is psychological therapy. It sug- 
gests that at a time when politics has become petrified doctrine, it is 
necessary to return to the way of the early Christian Fathers and by 
personal example rekindle the ethical and social spark in the hearts 
of men. 
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When Paolo’s preaching begins to liave practical consequences, he 
replaces his clerical garb with civilian clothes, becoming Spina again. 
The continual Spina-Spada conversions reflect liis ambiguous relation 
to anti-fascist organizations. Spina returns alone to Italy, having cut 
himself oft from the party apparatus. Yet he keeps in toucli with the 
underground movement. He tells himself that Iiis return was basically 
an attempt to ‘ get away from the Marxist bureaucracy but his 
efforts are paitly directed at forming a Marxist organization in Italy. 
This duality points to Silonc’s ow'n oscillations between his political 
and ethical emphasis. 

Paolo’s psychology is opposed to any kind of regimentation. He 
fights fascism because it most violently and thoroughly forces men 
to * adjust’ themselves at the cost of their native genius. Fascism is 
the high point of modern tragedy. In it the Pate of the ancients has 
turned into a ferocious demon which plays wath men’s lives, ' like a 
drunkard playing with dice.’ Spina is witness to a demonstration in 
w’hich this monster exhibits its propitiatory magic. Without seeing 
or hearing their Ducc (he is not even a name to them)» not knowing 
what the gathering is for, acting on mere suggestion, masses of people 
shout, cry and chant in frenzy. It is as if a herd of animals had been 
collected in an arena and all found a common sound in which to 
mingle their common complaints and hopes. ’Plicir enthusiasm is 
artificially created and mechanically carried out. 'I’lic content and 
object of their homage have taken on an irrelevant anonymity. At 
the will of the inastcr-niagician, their allegiances are shifted from one 
platform to anotlicr. I’he} shout ‘ Duce but it might just as well be 
the mechanicalh reverse, and to Spina tlic rhythmical cr)’ begins to 
sound like ' Chav Doo,’ the two syllables ‘ losing all ordinary, intel- 
ligible significance.’ The scene is an act of collective hypnotism 
through which a whole people is overwhelmed and stupefied. 

As Spina listens to the dirge-like monotony of. these hysterical 
incantations, liis arms sink in< despair. The contrast between his 
single effort and the social cnonnity of the task becomes painfully 
clear to him. But what social means can he employ to combat this 
social wrath? llie Church lias allow^cd the teachings of Jesus to 
become atrophied, has itself become an organization supporting exist- 
ing orders. The Marxist camp now also has become for him another 
orthodoxy tyrannizing over individual thought. And his ow'ii efforts 
are pathetically futile. It takes nine chapters for Spina to make his 
first contact — ^who is then promptly arrested. The one man he 
thought to have convinced tliorouglily turns out to be deaf and 
dumb. Spina meets his former teacher, and to the young man’s per- 
plexed question: ‘What then is to be done?’ Don Benedetto can 
only icply that we need to show^ men ‘ a different way of living.’ But 
to the author of Fontamaia the answxT cannot be enough. Spina had 
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tried this way, only to find that he was called upon to resolve personal 
imponderables. lie had been more of a tourist than a social force. 

The novel states the agony of the critical mind which would main- 
tain individual distance while recognizing the necessity of adjust- 
ment. Spina breaks with his society, as w'ell as with the Marxist 
movement which attacks this societ\\ But he breaks with neither 
cleanly.' IJis tragedy lies in his inability to live his dualism. He can 
neither breathe the stagnant air of co-ordination nor exist in the 
* pure ' atmosphere of ncgativistic withdrawal. The point is made in 
the story as a whole and * incidentally ' through Bianchina. 'Jlie girl 
lo^'es Spina without rcseivations. Although she has no uiidcTStaiiding 
of his politics, Bianchina is ready to accept his doctrine, whatever it 
may be, simply because she accepts his person. Bianchina is the ex- 
perimental * success ’ of Spina's eftort at conversion by good deeds. 
Yet her very readiness to follow him irritates Spina as an expression 
of the obedient temper he is struggling against iii the field of politics. 
The following scene brings into refief the dilemma of * consistent ' 
criticism : 

Bianchina: ‘Are you sorry I w’ant to have the same ideas as you? Do 
you want me to think differently from you? If so, you’ve only got to say 
so. What more do you want of me?’ 

Spina tried hard not to lose patience. want you to act according to 
your conscience and think according to your reason and common sense.’ 

'If that is what you want, 1 shall do it,’ said Bianchina. ‘But in return, 
will you love me?’ 

Spina got up, seized his hat» and made huincdly for the door. Bianchina 
watched him in surprise, thinking he w'as joking. But when she saw he 
was really going out, she had only had time to call out: 'You’re not a man 
but an ostrich.’ 

Since his return to Italy, Spina has been suffering from a tubercular 
condition. Now, tow^ard the end of the stor\, he plans to work in a 
gas factory. “ It is in the nature of a retributne act. Not only will he 
expose his diseased lungs — he who w’ould not adjust himself to party 
organiziition is to become as wdl an organized cog in an industrial 
machine. But before he can engage in this act of penance. Spina 
must flee again from his political enemies. The scene in wliich 
Christina, the orthodox Christian, follows him through the siiow- 
covered mountains with warm civilian clothes is the no\'crs four clc 
force ending, a mystical bridging of politics and spirituality. As in 
WcrfcTs The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, the ' resolution ’ between 
action and morality is achieved only in cosmic silence. 

‘ Spina’s illness likewise hovers midway He never gets much lieticr or worse 

in the case ot Proust, Kafka, Lawrence, Sclinitzler, Ilam.siin, Mann, and others, 
the air-mctaplior points to isolation from the social climate. 
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The title of tlie hook suggests the theme of communication. 
Spina’s work is an attempt to counteract the meclianical roarings of 
fascism whicli drow'ii human speech. In The School for Dictators 
Silonc argues that socialist thcor}' has neglected ' man’s iiiw'ard life.’ 

The Seed beneath the Snow would exemplih’ this inwardness con- 
cretely in the later life of Pietra Spina. Here SiloiK‘’s critical attitude 
towaid politics and organization is extended to a complete negation 
of civilization and culture, at least in its modem forms. 

Bread and Wine ends with a kind of cast ration scene in w hich 
Spina is left on a snow-eo\’crcd mountain. In the later book he re- 
appears through a process suggesting an immaculate conception. Tlie 
“ rebirth ’ comes about through the labours of love administered by 
his grandmother, and through lixing in a stable with a donkey, whth 
mice and a deaf-mute. 1 lore 111 the kingdom of the * underground/ 
Spina IS icjuvenated bv simple and true forms of life, protected from 
the * plague of rhetoric ' and ‘ empty abstractions.’ Here he is spoiled 
neither bv culture, defined as * the primacy of the superfluous,’ nor 
bv the mysticism of Italian fascism. 

’ Silonc w'onld reach ‘ bottom ’ 111 this w'ork. 'I'lie story is dominated 
by the piitliisical metaphor wdnch is connected with the idea of 
inorality. (‘ In our dialect, ethical ” comes from the same root as 
phthisical ” and means “ tubercular.” ’) Spina’s central preoccupa- 
tions are taking eaie of Susanna, the donkey, and Infante, the deaf- 
mute, and reflecting on the indestructibility of mice. 

But Spina’s pure Ining pioduccs nothing. It only negates him as 
a living cliaractei in a story. 'Hie same is true of most of tlie other 
characters. 'Ihe talk is flat, the action static and the representation 
literal. The structure and form reflect the phenomenon of a still re- 
birth. I’hc antoistic withdrawal on tlie plane of commniiication is 
formalized in :esthctic congealment. 

The final episode, the sole dramatic act ni the book, reveals the 
dialectic ironv of Silonc’s ethics. 'J’Jie deaf-mute kills his ‘Ameri- 
canized ’ father, who, it is hinted, has tried to ‘use’ him. As Spina 
arrives on the scene of the murder, he cries out: ‘ Why?’ "Hiis ques- 
tion the deaf-mute cannot answ'er. Indeed, the question would seem 
to be disallowed by Siloiie’s identification of nature and morality. 
There is further irony m that Spina’s graiidmolhcr (the rock of his 
churcJiiy existence) dies when Spina leaves her. At the end Spina 
performs his one decisive act. Having identified liimself w'ith the 
deaf-mute, Sjiina assumes responsibility for the minder and surrenders 
himself to * authority.’ With tins step he emerges from his under- 
ground isolation. I’hc sociality is neither the Catholic nor the Marxist 
■— both of which Spina has rcpudiated-~but the Fascist State. His act 
is an embrace, in reverse, of authoritarianism. 
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In justifying his book, Siloiie points out that he has chosen to fight 
* on the Third Front ' — the ethico-psychological — ^as ' an isolated 
Partisan attacking the enemy behind his own lines/ In the course of 
this article, Silone tells 

of the hermit who, in order to give himself wholly to God and renounce 
his earthly desires, castrated hiinsclf with Ins own hand. He was, it is true, 
delivered from certain inner conflicts, but at the same time he lost the 
energy of his love for God; and he was for evermore incapable of returning 
to normal life. 

'Pile tale seems peeuliarl) relevant to Silone’s own emasculated hero. 
Spina removes himself from civilized society and v^'ould ‘ start with 
simple hay and clear water.' But even a seed, sunk deep and long 
enough in the snowy underground, w'ill not lie fallow' but will simply 
rot. As a directive in modern political battles, the principle of iso* 
lated leligious simplicity appears thorouglrly ‘ innocent.’ And criticism 
from tins pure base can be carried on wnth little responsibility. Spina 
confesses as miicli to his grandmother: 

An outlaw’s life . . . is . . . not s*o hard. . . . I^crhaps the only bad thing 
about it is that it’s easy, too easy and comfortable. Aside from a few' 
material disadvantages, a few^ dangers that aren’t to be taken too tragi- 
cally, it’s so easy, when a man is an outlaw, to say no to everything, 
always no, only no. . . . 

Silone once admitted that an intellectual must ‘ either bend the knee 
and enter the ranks of the dominant clerks, or resign himself to 
hunger and defamation and be killed oif at the first favourable oppor- 
tumh Spina’s final ‘ Yes ’ contains the suggestion of a dangerous 
altcrnatne to a zealous ‘ No.’ 

As 111 the ease of Chde, Silonc's criticism of conformity turns 
against itself. E\'en as Spina had become Spada to avoid codified 
party oigamzation, he noted that the fate of even' idea was to start 
in imagination and grow into rules. ’Po be taught and preserved, 
e\'cr\' new passion lias to be formalized. ‘ 'Ihus c\'crv new' idea in- 
variably ends bv becoming fixed, inflexible, parasitical, and reac- 
tionary.’ llislorv* is the account of single apostles preaching the 
gospel that is then turned to mercenary purposes. With this decay 
there arise once again inystenous travellers w'ho meet in ccllais and 
collect an evcr-incrcasing flock of follow'ers. 'Phese m turn establish 
a church. 'Plic process is eternally repeated. It is the story of man 
forcNcr seeking re)uveiiatiou of spirit in the catacombs and forever 
rec|nirmg co-ordination and adjiistinent. Phe ideal would seem to be 
a dynamic balance between mass homogeneity and individual dif- 
ferentiation, between class and human morality. It would constitute 
a ‘ union betw'ccn Marx and Jesus.' 
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JOHN DOS PASSOS 

Arc we no greater than the noise we make 

Along OUT blind atomic pilgrimage 

Whereon by crass chance billeted we go 

Because our brains and bones and cartilage 

Will have it so? EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 

The hero of contemporary literature is mediocre. Sister Carrie, 
Leopold Bloom and Jlans Castorp, the Casiiiers and Zeros of ex- 
pressionistic literature, lack the Piomcthcan grandeur of the Hellenic 
heroes and the h'aiistian titamsm of Shakespeare’s and Goethes 
characters. IJencc the lament voiced by some critics that the great 
tragedy and the great no\'cl have passed together with tlie traditional 
heroic jieisonalitv. Such is the ‘waste land’ view represented by 
Spenglcr and other cultural pessimists. It is reflected 111 science by 
those for ^^■honl the second law of thermo-dynamics is pi oof that the 
energy of the unnersc is coiistanth running do^\n. 

I'liis entropist attitudes differs from traditional pessimism. While 
Qsdipus submitted to Moira and the Renaissance man to ‘ Nature, 
there wa5 dignity m tiicir capitulation, in that the\ fell before noble 
and titanic po\\ers. Modern man, on tlie other hand, is seen as 
pushed about bv ignoble trifles and bagatelles, over-powered by 
mechanislic pressures such as geograpliy, heredity, race and eco- 
nomics. Jules Romanis’ Men of Good Will is perhaps the most com- 
plete contcinporar} picture of such depersonalization. It is frankly 
dedicated to those 

who have lost all desire, but are too lazy to do away with themselves, to 
those who conic home from work w ith lo^^ cTed head and heavy shoulders 
and find each evening as sorrowful as the night before, to those wlio arc 
Jich and bored; to those \\iio are poor and full of bitterness (Manuel de 
Dcihcation). 

T’his attitude is an extension of the naturalistic movement which 
began by mirroring the confinement of the ‘middle man,' caught 
between the organization of big business and that of the working 
class. This closed pattern was followed by the polar complement of a 
free expressionism. Absence of consciousness was replaced by the 
‘ .stream ' of consciousness, rigorous conventionalit}' by bohemian 
heresies, uniformity by irregularih’. Some of the bohemians found 
such libertarianism wanting and sought to integrate it with the deter- 
ministic nature ot social life. In America Malcolm Cowley’s Exile’s 
Return indicated this road back to tlic naturalistic battlefields. 

John Dos Passes w^as among those who ‘ returned.' From a Harvard 
assthetc he became a participant in the First World War. 'i’he im- 
mediate result was an unresolved duality of ajstlictic bohemianism 
^nd social radicalism, a movement in which the traditions of Gautier 
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and Gorky were joined to produce a curious mixture of cubism and 
communism. In Dos Fassos' style the duality took form in the juxta- 
position of the aesthetic ‘ Camera Eye ’ and the social ‘ Newsreels.'’ 
The record of his journeys between the two extremes is his trilogy 
USA. 

USA is the story of three depressive decades, beginning with the 
turn of the century and ending with the year 1929, the first year of 
the depression. The novel gives a cross-section of the American 
middle class which is moved by ‘ things/ the nature, of which it does 
not understand. Joe Williams, Richard Savage, Evelyn Hutchins, 
Daughter and Charley Anderson see only a vague connection between 
world events and their private lives. They are hit by something that 
comes from without and that is as unknown to them as was Ananke 
to CEdipus and Prometheus. With this difference: While the 
classical characters realized that they were pitted against grandiose 
and unvanquishable powers, the people of Dos Passos are dimly 
aware that they are being defeated by a petty, mean enemy to whom 
no awe is due and who could — if only one knew how — ^be eliminated. 
But Dos Passos' people don't know how. They do not understand the 
chaotic winds of doctrine in which they are whirled about like shav- 
ings. Dos Passos creates this atmosphere by the technique of separa- 
ting the account of their lives from the social determinants, the 
^ Newsreels ' and ' Biographies.' The characters of Dos Passos appear 
as products and effects. Both their sorrows and their joys are out- 
wardly determined. The stor}^ of these will-less marionettes is bal- 
anced by the biographies of * great men,' by the leaders in politics 
and business on the one hand, and by the social radical spokesmen 
on the other, both of whom battle for the bodies and souls of the 
little people. Likewise, the ‘Newsreels,' with their public, atomic 
juxtapositions, are balanced by the ‘ Camera Eye ' which records the 
impressionistic and expressionistic consciousness of the characters.' 

The 42nd Parallel appeared in 1930. Conceived in the pre- 
depression years and dealing with the pre-war scene, the story has 
greater continuity, the characters are more of one piece, and the 
mood is more buoyant. Uncle Tim advises his nephew to read Marx 
and to remember that he is a ‘ rebel by birth and blood.' Fainy 
follows at first the pattern set by his uncle. But his revolt peters out 
when he attaches himself to the charming adventurer. Doc Bingham, 

Dos Passos' trilogy USA is a panorama of the uprootedness which 
the American middle class experienced as a result of the First World 
War. In 1919, the most powerful of his works, Dos Passos achieves 

‘The shift from deterministic naturalism to free uprootedness is a general charac- 
teristic of modem literature and art: In Ibsen, from Ghosts to When We Dead 
Awaken; in Strindberg, from Miss Julia to The Dream Play; in Hauptmann, from Before 
Sunrise to And Pippa Dances; and in painting, from Monet and Liebermann to Signac 
and Kokoschka. 
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the greatest balance in structure and in form. The novel is perhaps 
the most composite cross-section in American literature of bohemian 
revolt in the war years. And it goes beyond this, suggesting the trans- 
lation of this revolt into integrated social channels. The charactets 
begin in blind rebelliousness. Joe Williams, the sailor, and Richard 
Savage, the intellectual, brawl and booze. Evelyn Hutchins, a mini- 
ster's daughter, rebels by way of sexual promiscuity. And again, as in 
Hemingway and Huxley, the rebellion becomes ' organized ' into con- 
ventional routine. Sex and drink are the only means these characters 
know of socializing their life. As the novel progresses the bohemian 
characters undergo a social transformation. The influence of the 
Debses, Reeds, Hills and Veblens counterbalances that of the 
Morgans and Taylors. Evelyn Hutchins reads Barbusse's Under Fire. 
The ' Daughter ’ of an upper-middle class Southern family turns from 
Lorna Doone to Veblen's Theory of the Leisure Class. During a 
strike riot she sees a policeman kick a girl full in the face. ' Daughter 
never remembered what happened except that she was wanting a gun 
and punching into the policeman's big red face.' 

Ibward the end of the novel Dos Passes introduces a new 
character, Ben Compton. He is the first to be aware of the social 
drifts which are moving people, and the first to counteract them with 
deliberation and wilfulness. With his appearance the novel discon- 
tinues the technique of breaking up the story by the ‘Newsreels/ 
Ben Compton knows the connection between his personal life and 
social history. He is involved in an I.W.W. strike and is sent to the 
Atlanta penitentiary. 1919, however, foreshadows the later disillusion- 
ment of Dos Passos. It closes with a satire on the Unknown Soldier 
and not with the steel strike of 1919 suggested by the book's title. 

The Bi^ Money continues this negative mood. It is a bitter book 
on the false prosperity and hope of the twenties. As 1929 was to 
show, the gigantic edifice of organized monopoly, ruled by speed and 
accumulation, was built on quicksand. It was a period of bluff, of 
physical and spiritual inflation. Charley Anderson is the little man 
who falls prey to the illusion that he too can cash in on ‘ the big 
money.' He is called ‘ the guy with the know-how,' because of his 
tips on the market. But these tips are decided by the flipping of a 
coin. Actually Charley Anderson is a cog in the machine. He does 
succeed in getting some of the big money, but he never feels it to be 
his. He has not earned his wealth, and he does not know what to dp 
with it. It buys him cars and mistresses, but these only increase his 
loneliness and loss of identity. The high point of his depersonaliza- 
tion is reached in the scene where Anderson enters a brothel : 

‘Hello, Dearie.' He hardly looked at the ^irl. ‘Put out the light,' he 
said. ‘Remember your name's Doris. Go into the bathroom and take your 
clothes off and don't forget to put on lipstick, plenty lipstick/ He switched 
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off the light and tore off his clothes, in the dark it was hard to get the 
studs out of his boiled shirt. He grabbed the boiled shirt with both hands 
and ripped out the buttonholes. 'Now come in here, goddam you. I love 
you, you bitch Doris.' 

His lady friend Doris lias disappointed him. But Anderson 'had 
money on him, he could do any goddam thing in the world.' He 
could buy ' Doris,' force her to love him. 

With the crash of 1929, the success story of the little men comes 
to an end. Charley Anderson is killed trying to beat a train across 
the tracks. He was not going anywhere in particular; only the Will 
to Speed was driving him onward. But Anderson had been a vietim 
of meehanical demons long before. The quantitative metaphor in the 
titles' of the three novels, The 42nd ParaJJeJ, 1919, The Big Money, 
sounds the motif of an era ruled by numbers. 

The Big Money closes with the Vag asking for a ride. He is on his 
way to the West, the land of ' opportunity.' Overhead, an airplane 
drones by. To the transcontinental passengers the world below con- 
sists of indistinguishable, uniform things. Probably they cannot tell 
the diffeience between the Vag and a tree stump. Their thoughts 
are on their contracts and profits, They are ' free ’ in the air, while 
the Vag is the ' free ' w'anderer on land. The extremes meet. The 
passengers and the Vag, at home everywhere, have no anchor any- 
where. The Vag is Dos Passes’ somewhat decolate counterpart of the 
big-money man. But what has happened to Ben Compton? 

The answer is The Adventures of a Young Man. Glenn Spotts- 
wood follows the route from bourgeois bohemia to political revolu- 
tion and becomes a member of the Communist party. In 1919 Ben 
Compton retains his critical individualism. In The Big Money , how- 
ever, party affiliation makes for the same kind of personal anonymity 
that shaped the characters of 1919 into by-products. Ben Compton 
plays here a parenthetical r 61 e, appears bitter, naive and mechanical 
in his human relations. Glenn, however, is to be saved. He refuses 
to submit to party discipline and is expelled. But the story does not 
end with Glenn's severance of party alignments. As in the case of 
Silone, Dos Passes' earlier political orientation carries over, throwing 
doubt on the efficacy of mere withdrawal. Following his expulsion, 
Glenn joins the army of the Spanish Loyalists. He is now motivated 
by the desire to fight the Communists within the Loyalist ranks. Yet 
after a short imprisonment on suspicion of such dissident activity, 
Glenn volunteers again. This free decision, which ' co-ordinates ' 
Glenn, once more presents an insoluble antithesis for Dos Passos. He 
ends the story with Glenn's death while 'marching.' 

Dos Passes' way has taken him all the way ' round ' : from anarchic 
bohemianism to socioiogic determinism, back to critical indi- 
vidualism, But whereas Dos Passes' earlier bohemian protest was 
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buoyed by hope in the road ahead^ his later negativism seems lacking 
in social objectives. This makes itself felt in the artistic execution of 
the novel. Glenn never rises above modiocrity, and the story itself 
lacks definite structural development. When Dos Passos sends Glenn 
to Spain^ he begins his story all over again, as though he were trying 
to find a more satisfactory ending. Glenn again refuses to be a 
follower. But instead of leaving Glenn in his heroic isolation, Dos 
Passos sends him on to join the fighting ranks once more. There he 
is struck by a bullet which brings the circular process to a ‘ dead ' end. 

The hesitancies in Dos Passos 'Stem from his wide but indis- 
criminate interests. What Glenn really wanted was to look at animals, 
to observe them, ‘ noting down their characteristic feeding habits 
and habitats and protective coloration.' He is interested in ‘ workers, 
farmers, fishermen, sailors, capitalists, finks, scabs, prostitutes, bureau- 
crats.' It is such wide, Whitmanesque absorption in life's rich variety 
that raises the work and art of Dos Passos above mere cynicism and 
dispraise. 


IN THE FASCIST STYX 

STEFAN ZWEIG AND ERNST TOLLER; R I C H A R D W R I GH T 

The dilemma which confronts the writer who is an exile from 
fascism has no historic parallel. Plato, Dante, Heine did produce 
great organic works in exile. Yet aside from their native genius, they 
had the psychological incentive which comes from being singled out 
for banishment. They were thus evaluated as representative men 
even outside their fatherland. The unprecedented fascist strategy of 
forcing a mass exodus of its writers, artists and thinkers has deprived 
the exiles not only of their field of action at home but of their dis- 
tinctive roles as well. This complex has introduced hesitancies and 
dislocations in their art. 

Upon the initial impact of Nazi terrorism, these writers feverishly 
turned toward the subject of their immediate disturbance. The fascist 
steam roller had so savagely forced itself into the foreground as to 
drive symbolic pointing to the wall. The imaginary vision, necessary 
for fiction and the poetic fantasy, was pressed back. Most of the exiles 
(Becher, Bredel, Langhoff, Wolf) concentrated on realistic dobu- 
mentation of Nazi brutality in the torture houses and the concen- 
tration camps. The fascist pattern was not so much presented as 
assailed or caricatured. Many shifted from "art' toward a ^call to 
arms,' in the form of the polemical essay and manifesto;! As tihe 
paralysis which followed Hitler's assumption of power gave way to 
grim resistance, the cultural expression of the anti-Nazis began to 
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gain in Esthetic objectivity. Yet even here their severance from home 
grounds, introducing schizoid elements into their lives, has produced 
difficulties in their art. The point may be illustrated with reference 
to the problem of identification. 

‘ Sympathy ' in art must extend to the enemy as well. The ad- 
versary has to be a noble opposition if catharsis is to be effected. The 
dramatic tension and morality of classical literature issues from 
organic inclusion of the ' black ' elements. Now, fascism is such 
barbarism that, by comparison with it, oppressive systems of the past 
appear almost humane. The fascist scene thus places greatest strain 
on a writer who would meet the aesthetic requirement of lending 
distance to his theme, of presenting acts in their human motivation. 
Some anti-fascist writers have attempted to avoid identification with 
the contemporary enemy by treating historical or mythical themes as 
analogies to the present. But even here (as we shall see), artistic 
alienation is not avoided. 

Among those who were forced to leave Hitler Germany there were 
many who did not understand the nature of the enemy that perse- 
cuted them. They regarded themselves as Denkei und Dichtei and 
were merely baffled and bewildered by what happened to them. 
While forced out by Nazidom, they yet carried with them the bur- 
dens of their former neutral aestheticism, their individualism or their 
mystical faith-pantheism. In some it produced a mental No-Man's 
Land gripped by a nameless anxiety. In others it resulted in a savage, 
masochistic indictment of the German character an sich. Some fell 
victims to a bottomless despair, as did Ernst Toller and Stefan Zweig. 
Others, such as Erich Miihsam, Kurt Tucholsky, and Card Capek, 
remained steadfast and became heroic sacrifices to the monster. But, 
for the assimilated Jew, for the unpolitical liberal, Hitlerism is a dark, 
anonymous enemy, as anonymous as the ' Jew ' and ' Bolshevik ’ are 
to Nazidom. 

Peter Mendelssohn's Across the Dark River is an account of such 
complete bafflement. The novel is based on an actual historical inci- 
dent which occurred in the spring of 1938 in the little Austrian 
village of Kittsee near the Hungarian and Czechoslovakian border. 
One day all non-Aryans and part-Ar}^ans were ordered to leave Kittsee. 
But the neighbouring governments, fearing diplomatic complications, 
refused them entry. And so they were driven back and forth from 
one border to another until they found temporary refuge on an old, 
foul, abandoned barge. Mendelssohn's account tells of the well-nigh 
unbearable physical wretchedness of these men and women who can- 
not even be refugees. But deeper still is their inner bewilderment, for 
this group does not know why it is being thrown about, is unable to 
particularize its enemy and is haunted by fear of the unknown. The 
result is a psychological paralysis which makes them grateful for the 
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"home' afforded by a prison. As one of the characters, who latef 
commits suicide, sums up this impotence before the ubiquitous foe: 

This is not a war and I don^t want to fight it. . . . It’s not a war. War is 
when you see and know what you’re fighting against. But I don’t know 
whom or what I’m fighting. I can’t see my opponent. I have no weapon 
in my hand. I don’t know who is against me. Where do I find him? How 
do I attack him? I cannot fight a thing that hides in the dark under 
bushes and in the undergrowth. I cannot fight a thing that tramples upon 
me in the night and is gone with the morning mist. I cannot fight the 
air, the rain, the thunder, the voices, the thoughts that besiege me day 
and night and yet are never there. I cannot fight something that runs 
away from me and never stands up to me. I cannot fight the darkness, 
because it’s everywhere. Nobody can. 

A similar presentation of this midway state appears in Bruno Frank’s 
Lost Heritage, in Walter Schoenstedt’s novel of the ' Wandeivogel/ 
In Praise of Life, and in the work of Klaus Mann. The most melan- 
cholic note is struck in Erich Maria Remarque’s Three Comrades. 

In this novel the social criticism in Remarque’s All Quiet on the 
Western Front and The Road Back gives way to a sense of complete 
futility. Although it deals with pre-Hitlerite characters, the psychology 
of anchorlessness is that of the post-1933 years. The dislocations of 
the war have undermined their faith in social and political affiliations. 
The three comrades have no belief in parties, standards or causes and 
live without purpose or plan. All the more do they cling to personal 
friendship and love as the only remaining certainty. The knowledge 
that they can depend on one another simply because they are buddies 
is their one tie with life and the world. They have freed themselves 
from outside bonds. But their new liberty is empty, and in the manner 
of Hemingway’s people (though with more German Ichschmerz), 
they attempt to drown their loneliness in endless drinking parties. 

Their sole link with the world is " Karl,’ their automobile. Karl is 
a patched-up car, but his powerful motor, speed and ready ' obedi- 
ence ’ give them a sense of belonging and power. But their life is as 
mechanical as is Karl’s life, and they are driven about by the social 
currents of their time. Their life too consists of fragmentary parts 
which they try to piece together. But they are helpless against the 
newly organized brown " comradeship ’ which is gathering about 
them. They are themselves affected by the lawless psychology of 
fascism, and when one of the comrades is killed, they refuse to take 
the matter to the courts; they insist on settling it themselves. The 
war years have alienated them from society; finally even their indi- 
vidual comradeship comes to an end. 

In Flotsam the scale of tragedy is increased. Where there was 
comradeship at least on a personal plane -in the smaller group, the 
hundreds of refugees in the later novel lack such cohesion. They are 
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mere drifting flotsam. The absence of a perspective affects 
Remarque’s art in this work. It is less a story than a travelogue in 
which a more or less undifferentiated mass of humanity is driven 
about, much as in Mendelssohn’s Across the Dark River, Here, too,, 
the characters have lost the passion of resentment. Even the ado- 
lescent Jchschmerz felt by the three comrades has atrophied. 

STEFAN ZWEIG AND ERNST TOLLER 

In Dostoyevsky’s The Possessed, Kiriloff calls his independence an 
attribute of his divinity. ' I shall kill myself,’ he says, ‘ to prove my 
independence and my terrible new freedom.’ What is metaphysical 
anxiety with Dostoyevsky becomes social compulsion under fascism. 

The suicide of two renowned German writers, Stefan Zweig and 
Ernst Toller, illumined in a flash the bottomless estrangement suffered 
by the contemporary exile, and the German exile in particular. Neither 
of the two men was baffled by the nature of the enemy. Both under- 
stood the historic conditioning of their uprooting. Nor were they 
pressed by immediate economic hardships. Stefan Zweig was, indeed* 
well to do, was one of the most translated of modern writers, accepted 
if not admired almost everywhere. Yet neither Zweig nor Toller 
could go on living. Their suicides dramatically revealed the complex 
by which life becomes a value to men. 

Suicide is a private act. In the final analysis it involves the un- 
known formula, the unpredictable, the incalculable factor of the 
unique personality. How can we judge this act? On what basis can 
we condemn it? Suicide amounts to a rejection of the cards given to 
man at the pre-critical level. One plays with them as long as one 
knows how, realizing that there is no second deal in this game. Ulti- 
mately, the will and the faith to live are a mystery. 

Yet in all tragedy history plays a part. Leaving aside the coinci- 
dences which prompted Zweig and Toller to exercise what they may 
have thought were their wills, let us examine the forces which 
operated around their ‘ free ' acts. 

Stefan Zweig himself provided us with the key term which fur- 
nishes the clue to his final deed, when he wrote that the artist of 
to-day finds it more and more difficult to practise ' concentration.’^ 
The practice of concentration is conditioned by psychologic, social 
and philosophic persuasions, by faith in concentrated values, the 
values of one’s own work and its relevance to the world by which it 
is received. Eveiy artist in our time knows the resistance and the 
obstacles in the way of such identification. For Stefan Zweig the 
problem carried a special burden. ' 

Zweig’s roots lay in Vienna. Here old Austria had retained vestiges 
of that cosmopolitanism of feudal culture which is associated with 
Goethe’s Weimar and Voltaire’s Sans Souci. The ' Idea of the 
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Empire/ as Werfel put it, lay in the direction of moulding the vast 
conglomeration of nationalities, languages and cultures into an inter- 
national union on the model of the Holy Roman Empire. It was this 
patriarchal, international idea which had won the attachment that 
Austrian writers from Crillparzer to Schnitzler and Werfel felt for 
the Empire. They saw in it the ground for a broad tolerance, for 
catholic interests and sympathies. Particularly for the Jew, as a 
national exile, this cosmopolitanism offered the possibility for the 
widest kind of concentration. 

However, for some time the Empire had been losing its former 
hold until only the form of its cosmoplitanism remained. And as 
nationalism and technics advanced over Europe, the Empire became 
less tolerant and less cosmopolitan. Its outer unity easily fell apart 
under the impact of the First World War. In literature, this decom- 
position was foreshadowed by a thin, nervous aestheticism, nostalgia 
and Weltschmeiz. As seen in Schnitzler and particularly in Hof- 
mannsthal, Austrian letters turned more and more toward a sensitive 
impressionism which fought shy of making decisions. 

For Stefan Zweig this cosmopolitanism was rendered even more 
hollow by the events of 1955-34 Munich surrender. But 

the elements of homelessness made themselves felt even earlier in 
Zweig's life and work. After Vienna ceased to be a cultural centre, 
Zweig became an international traveller to the leading capitals of 
the world. Likewise, his works branched out into every literary genre. 
Zweig wrote novels, short stories, dramas, essays, criticism. Above all, 
it is the idea of translation which is at the centre of Zweig’s efforts. 
For in all of his works Zweig tries to ' translate." Everywhere he tries 
to understand and mediate through the stylistic medium of an ever- 
wakeful sensitiveness. Nowhere does he judge. His ^ appreciation " has 
something of catholic compass. It encompasses the realism of Balzac 
and Dickens, the spiritualism of Dostoyevsky, the romanticism of 
Kleist, Goethe's Marienbader love episode and Lenin's sealed train 
journey from Switzerland. Throughout, he seeks out the universality 
of his subject. But just as the international traveller nowhere found 
a home, so the universal critic never concentrates on a central norm 
of evaluation. 

The year 1914 found Stefan Zweig true to his international per- 
suasions. Unlike Toller and Dehmel, Hauptmann and Thomas 
Mann, Shaw and Bergson, Stefan Zweig did not support this w^ 
and took his stand by the side of Heinrich Mann, Barbusse and 
Rolland. Yet unlike the latter, Zweig could find no new international 
allegiance to replace the one which was shattered for him by the 
He founded a * World ' Library, but it was not the ^Free;' 
Library of anti-fascist books which Heinrich Mann sponsored in 
Paris. Zweig did not find it possible to back the militant humanisih 
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which maay iibeirals saw as the omly effective nieatis of combatii^g the 
enemy of man. He continued his efforts as ‘tran$ilator’ across 
i^ational, literary and personal borders without finding an anchor 
himself. He could write with haunting overtones of Judaic lore* as 
in The Eternal Candelabrum. He could present appreciations of the 
Catholic Queen Mary of Scots and of the socialist writer Gorky. Yet 
he was unable to identify himself with Zionism, Catholicism or 
socialism. He remained triply exiled, as Jew, as Alt Wiener and as 
anti-fascist. Although he was an all-embracing translator, he was un- 
equal to the task of translating his aesthetic internationalism into a 
social internationalism. His cosmopolitanism remained without roots. 
It was unanchored to the point of including sympathy for Vargas as 
a * human ' dictator. But — and here lies his personal defeat — Stefan 
Zweig himself no longer believed in the relevance of this uncon- 
centrated internationalism for the war of the worlds* His style and 
interests became more and more dispersed and distraught. He con- 
tinued to ‘ work but the work was eclectic without central motiva- 
tion. Even as he persisted in his passive resistance, he was appercep 
tive of its futility. Shortly before his death, Zweig was at work on his 
autobiography. Did the search for his past finally reveal to him that 
the roots had been cut? Zweig once wrote a book on ' mental ' 
healers, Mary Baker Eddy, Mesmer and Freud. His own final act 
* within ' was in its way a confession that the world was not to be 
healed by such means. 

In a sense Ernst Toller was an exile long before the rise of 
Hitlerism. Born in an anti-Semitic community, ^ dirty Jew ' were 
almost the first syllables he learned to understand. At the same time, 
his family enjoyed exclusive social privileges. Thus from the begin- 
ning Toller was confronted with a complex which recurs throughout 
his life; moral resentment against social injustice, crossed by the 
attraction of the personal conveniences , offered by the existing social 
state. This was perhaps the root of his guilt sense, guilt over his 
penchant for middle-class forms. ‘Yes, I loved money, but with a 
guilty conscience,' Toller writes in his autobiography. Apd the 
Woman in Man and the Masses is drawn to her bourgeois husband, 
with whom she wants to stay even as she feels ‘ shameless.' His auto- 
biography is astonishingly laconic about his hoiqe life and his parents 
—except for one incident. Toller tells of the last words his fgther 
addressed to him: ‘It's your fault.' And Toller adds: ‘I shall never 
forget them, although I know they were spoken in delirium.' 

As happened to many middle-class intellectuals, the W^ar of 1914 
acted as a socializing momentum to Toller. He was abroad, di^jpprt- 
ing himself in bohemian, revels. Toller eagerly grasped the oppoj- 
tunity to co-operate at home. He insisted on joining the infaptiy 
rather than the artillery in eagerness to come to corpqreah immediate 
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grips with his object. And his individualistic temper became apparent 
,Vhen he asked to be changed to the air force, * not from any heroic 
motive, or for love of adventure, but simply to get away from the 
mass, from mass living and mass dying/ Here we see the seeds of 
Toller’s dilemma. He had plunged into the war out of a social con- 
science. But in it the individual lost ^ the very sense of identity/ 
Moreover, he soon realized that this was an anti-social war. Follow- 
ing the murder of Kurt Eisner, Toller, a mere youth, with only his 
boundless enthusiasm and fervent idealism to recommend him, was 
placed in charge of an army battling for a socialist Bavaria. His 
record in that dramatic event reveals the deadlock which he never 
resolved: how to bring about a co-operative sociality without the 
shedding of blood; how to support parties without submerging indi- 
vidual values; how to follow collectivist lines while maintaining criti- 
cal awareness. His account of the Bavarian revolution accentuates his 
individualistic doubts with regard to mass action. ' I’he Soviet Re- 
public [Bavaria] was a foolhardy coup de main on the part of the 
bewildered workers.’ His references to public meetings stress how the 
mass is easily swerved from one position to another. 

Man and the Masses and the expressionistic lyrics of The Swallow 
Book, written in prison, sum up the conflict he felt throughout be- 
tween man as an individual and man as part of a group. To be sure,. 
Toller had advanced beyond the problem of the machine against 
man, raised in The Machinewreckers. But the issue of technics re- 
turns in the form of organizational mass control thwarting the indi- 
vidual ethos. Yet Sonia (the only character bearing a name, that is^ 
possessing individuality, in Man and the Masses) admits her guilt to 
the Nameless in refusing to sanction the hard means necessary to 
liberate her : ' You . . . are . . . the Masses. You . . . are . . . right.’ It 
is this indecision which leads to her death — a kind of suicide. And 
Toller confesses: ' The problem seemed to me insoluble. I had come 
up against it in my own life, and I sought in vain to solve it.* 

In this irresolution. Toller summed up the problem central to the 
expressionistic movements. The expressionists reversed the natural- 
istic homage to time, space and causality, presenting characters and 
situations freed from determining co-ordinates. But their universal 
types were as much testimony to the loss of personal identity as to 
their representation of the classless ‘ Man.’ Their timeless essences 
were as much a surrender as a challenge to historic forces. They hid 
a despairing impatience with actuality, a helplessness in dealing with 
existing factors. Their 'Man,* free in the universal ether, was as 
bound to his ‘ freedom ’ as Hauptmann’s weavers had been to their 
handlooms, and his ecstatic stammering was as inarticulate as the 
broken dialect of the naturalistic characters. In repudiating their 
heritage, the expressionists were extreme Nietzscheans. Their re- 
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bellion against the past was * thorough/ as though they had come 
into the world through self-generation. Nietzsche stated : * As my 
own father, I am already dead, as my own mother, I still live and 
grow old.' Toller writes similarly in one of his poems : 

1 died 
Was reborn 
Died 

Was Reborn 
I was my ov^7i mother. . . 

To be sure, Toller went beyond his expressionistic colleagues who 
regarded technics as the whole of man's problem and who continued 
to cry for some vague universal Man to be born in prayer. Yet even 
as Toller moved toward the Marxist perspective, he emphasized its 
directive of humanizing the individual. 

No political revolution can do without force. But as with all political 
means, there are distinguishing emphases. I believe that the Socialist 
revolutionary never employs force for his own sake. He hates it, finds it 
abhorrent, and when he turns to it, he feels that it is a frightful, tragic, 
necessary expedient. Therefore, only in unavoidable circumstances would 
he employ it. It is the virtue of the Socialist revolution to be magnani- 
mous and humane. Yes, I believe in that instinct for freedom and 
humanity which for thousands of years has dwelt in mankind, which has 
at certain periods of our history been destroyed but has always manifested 
itself again. Nowadays people laugh at words like humanity and freedom, 
call them pathetic philistine expressions, forgetting that in 1918, after 
fifty-one months of war, they stirred our hearts and made clear our 
xeasoning. 

His socialism was, already in this pioneer stage, of an aristocratic 
tenor. ' Men who are politically, socially, culturally able, will form 
an aristocracy, not of birth but of the mind, an aristocracy of duty, 
not of “ material privilege." ' At the same time. Toller realized the 
limits of individuation. Thus, his individualism tended to move to- 
ward the collective pattern, and his ethical persuasion admitted the 
sometime necessity of hard compulsion. 

The peace of igi8 brought neither Kultur nor Prussianism, but 
a compromise. Toller complained that the Republic reserved its 
militance for the left and that it imprisoned him for his socialist 
heart. While in prison, the chirpings of swallows that had nestled in 
his cell drove thoughts of suicide away. The swallows were a promise 
to him of freedom from legal paragraphs, from mechanical rule. 
Toller was less happy after he was freed. 

While confine^ he was a celebrated martyr for humanity, was 
allowed unrestricted communion with his spirit and for a time the 
company of his ' free ' swallows. In his last year in prison, he actually 
' dreaded the duties and responsibilities ' which would call him. With 
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his release, there entered into his life a distracted, nervous will-less- 
ness, broken spasmodically by explosive calls for militance. His verse 
stammered and cried in a feverish staccato. It was as if his fire lacked 
material for its objectification, as .if it were feeding on itself. His 
works became quick precipitates, revealing restlessness of form, im- 
patience with concrete situation and characters. They are, like most 
of the expressionistic dramas, youthful stormings, nervous short cuts 
toward the great consummation. Toller's Hinkemann, a physical giant 
emasculated by the war, asks his socialist comrade : ' But look here, 
supposing a man had something the matter with him inside — or out- 
side, for that matter — that could never get better — would it make 
him happy, if there were to be sensible social conditions? ' The 
tragedy of the Hinkemanns is their physical inability to produce. It is 
the theme Of post-war impotence, dwelt upon by writers from 
Lawrence and Eliot to Wassermann and Thomas Mann, 

Nazism brought disciplined soul-lessness, automatic mass rule — 
the end of the individual. And Toller was rendered homeless once 
more, now disinherited from his geographic and lingual roots as well. 
An increased feeling of guilt arose to torture him as his family was 
being persecuted and hounded in Germany. ' But it is we who are to 
blame.' He felt his guilt all the more as he continued his emphasis 
on the inner, personal effort. He came to America and found a 
friendly reception. He went to Spain and again met comradeship. It 
was mainly such international bonds which had kept Toller’s spirit 
intact. So long as he had that faith, he could continue the struggle 
despite his personal difficulties. 

Indeed, Toller's reaction to the victory of Hitlerism was spectacu- 
larly forceful. In his open letter to Goebbels he wrote that Nazism 
taught him the moral necessity of militance : ' We are not guilt- 
less. ... We have made many mistakes, the greatest of which was our 
patience. We will, thanks to what you have taught us, correct our 
mistakes. And that is your contribution.' In No More Peace, written 
in America, Toller’s earlier creed of love and peace is modified. 
St. Francis is converted to the belief that the wise must act and 
quotes the line written by ' a rebel ' to the effect that our task is not 
merely to explain the world but to change it. 

Yet despite its playful humour. No More Peace is * dangerous ' 
comedy. It presents the masses as easily swayed by mob psychology, 
directed by clever ministries of propaganda. ‘ The people themselves,' 
Toller writes in his autobiography, ' not their opponents, are their 
own greatest enemy.' This inAcates that Toller still lacked confidence 
in mass reaction, even while he hoped for a fusion of love and power. 
Fascism seemed to have still further undermined his faith in the 
people. 
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Still, his last act (in connection with Spain) was a social act. But 
just when ,he had succeeded in persuading a number of governments 
to feed the Spanish people, Franco was allowed to enter Madrid. 
This must have struck him as a repudiation of himself, for he had 
Spanish blood. It may have symbolized the frustration which he felt 
with regard to his own later work. It is significant that his post- 
Hitlerite autobiography closes with the revolution in Bavaria. Did he 
feel that this had been his last significant deed? Was his suicide a 
confession that the individual, lonely way leads nowhere on earth? 
Was the only militance his sensitive nen^es could organize, militance 
against his own person? Toller's suicide was his final effort to break 
through the suffocating network of things, to show that here at least 
man can act out his will. 

Throughout his work, as in that of the expressionists, the gas meta- 
phor predominates. It was the cry for air on the part of a generation 
which felt itself choked by the collectivistic pressure^ of monopoly 
technics. Toller could not breathe in a world of hypocritical appease- 
ments, of bureaucratic walls, of diplomatic sphinxes. Together with 
Wassermann,Ossietsky,Muhsam and Carol Capek, Toller was a victim 
of the post-war mind in exile, for which Hitlerism provided the 
most brutal contingency. Tliere are suicides which are acts of murder. 

But Toiler's last gesture has its positive note. We know that Toller 
laboured with burning moral fervour for a democratic order. His 
-death was a summons toward the restoration of a home for the exiles, 
of their home, then occupied by the brown robots: a summons to 
work for a world in which the Ernst Tollers might be able to live. 

RICHARD WRIGHT 

The justification for treating Native Son as part of the Fascist Styx 
comes from the author himself. In his account of how Bigger was 
born, Wright states : 

But more than anything else, as a writer, I was fascinated by the simi- 
larity of the emotional tensions of Bigger in America and Bigger in Nazi 
Germany and Bigger in old Russia. . . . Bigger had in him impulses which 
I felt were present in the vast upheavals of Russia and Germany. ... I 
felt that Bigger, an American product, a native son of this land, carried 
within all the potentialities of either communism or fascism. 

Wright presents Bigger as a native son disinherited by his native 
land. Bigger is a ‘ black Jew ' of the New World, excluded from the 
white world and unable to unite with his own community. But he 
does not react in the manner of the characters in Remarque, 
Mendelssohn, Toller or Zweig. There the victims are a relatively 
civilized, intellectual, articulate group. This, together ^ with the or- 
■ganized luthlessness of their oppressors, lames their will to act, even 
to liate their enemy. Bigger's reaction only begins on a plane of 
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apathy. Wright's Bigger is no pastoral Negro of the ' dark laughter 
type. His initial indifference is only suppressed fear, anger and hite, 
suppressed impatience and tension. And once the lid is off, there is 
an elemental explosion of demoniacal proportions. In contrast to the 
victims of fascism, Bigger reacts violently against his taunters. His 
way is more like that of Tom Joad, of Hemingway's guerrillas and of 
Seghers' Georg Heisler. But where the Joads, Hemingway's moun- 
taineers and Seghers' hero find backing among their fellow sufferers, 
Bigger stands alone. Where they channelize their anger into soberly 
organized opposition, Bigger can at this stage neither seek nor find 
alignments with his own group or with those whites who would stand 
with him. Hence his anger and his hatred are individual and destruc- 
tive. The problem of Bigger is that of a relatively primitive individual 
whose behaviour is traced by the author in terms of primitive sym- 
bols. His ‘ primal fear and dread ' approximate man's initial fear when 
first exposed to the world. Here, Wright notes, reside the springs of 
religion and rebellion. But Bigger, clothed in the tattered rags of 
American ‘ culture,' never had a chance to protect his fear by religion. 
It remained naked, ' unprotected by trade or profession, faith, or 
belief.' Thus it takes form in rebellion. 

Perhaps the nearest psychological equivalent to Bigger's situation 
is old Russia, and the emotional tensions which produced its variety 
of nihilistic characters. In particular, there is an analogy between 
Native Son and the world of Dostoyevsky. In both we have the com- 
plex of apathy and rebelliousness, of nichevo and the demoniacal. 
In both, the characters kill in order to prove themselves. The will to 
murder in Raskolnikoff, Rogoshin, Ivan and Dmitry is an expression 
of their will to live and be. Denied normal participation and belong- 
ing, their force is diverted into warped participation. To be sure, there 
is the difference between Bigger's primitive state and the relatively 
intellectual cast of Dostoyevsky’s rebels. Dostoyevsky's characters are 
tortuied not only by sense of physical oppression but also by their 
psychological laceration. They know more (although they don't know 
enough) of the forces which dominate them, and they are torn by 
their ambivalent attitude toward the Father principle. And because 
they cannot completely justify their parricidal acts, their self-probings 
become self-torture. Bigger's problem moves mainly on the physical 
plane. He suffers less than they from a guilt sense, and what elements 
of the guilt theme are introduced into Native Son were woven in, as 
Wright tells us, after the first draft was written. 

Bigger begins where many anti-fascist victims are shown to end: 
he accepts his state of alienation as something ' given.’ This state of 
exclusion is his only status. Hence when Mary and Jan treat him as 
though there were no difference between blacks and whites, he hates 
them. His resentment issues from his nascent feeling that they are 
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disturbing the only security he possesses, that of a black man as; 
agiiinst a white man. When treated like a ‘ nigger ' he knows and 
recognizes his place. ' Why didn't they leave him alone? he was not 
bothering them.' Their very human attitude makes Bigger conscious- 
of his black skin — ^a strange and terrifying reaction it is which makes 
the friendless resent those who would befriend them. 

Bigger kills Mary while in a kind of drunken state. Yet, though 
he smothers the girl unintentionally, he is correct in insisting later 
that it was no accident. It was no accident in the sense that Bigger 
was bound to commit a crime. Wright's character is not mediocre.^ 
He is no good-natured stooge of the ' Rochester ' type presented in 
our movies. He has desires to do the things the whites do, to fly, to 
be near the sun, as he puts it in the opening scene. Powerful impulses 
are astir in him, and the more they are persistently thwarted, the 
more likely they arc to burst out. In this sense, his ‘ very life ' was a 
crime. But Wright's character refuses to acknowledge the crime of 
his life as ‘ original sin.' Like Kafka's K. he is accused of a crime he 
did not commit. But Bigger does not yearn for redemption. Moving 
on a ' younger ' plane, he defies the ' Law ' and the ' Castle.' 

After his act, Bigger feels an almost joyous liberation. His murder 
is an act of daring. He has done something which identifies him with 
the class which to him is a class of murderers. It is a parricidal act 
' worthy ' of the White-Father-God. He has now done that which 
had been reserved for the masters. Hitherto, his kind have been 
treated as though they were murderers. Now that he has justified the 
charge, he feels the living buoyancy of the daring. It liberates him 
from his former impotence, from the feeling of being enclosed *m 
the stifling embrace of an invisible force.' He now feels that * his 
whole life was caught up in a supreme and meaningful act.’ The 
* meaning ' of his act is not merely negative. Bigger can now regard 
himself as a part of the world he lives in, a sharer in its mode of 
behaviour. His sense of exclusion is gone. His killing is a form of 
participation in the authoritative code. It is a form of embrace and 
‘ mating ’ by the death kiss. As in Dostoyevsky, his murder is a 
warped expression of his social interest. 

But Bigger has acted alone and remains the sole member of his 
new communal world. Having gained social standing by violence,. 
Bigger must go on killing and destroying in order to maintain this, 
status. But what he is after he does not know. 

There was something he knew and something he felt . . . and never in 
all his life, with this black skin of his, had the two worlds, thought and 
feeling, will and mind, aspiration and satisfaction, been together. . . . Only 
under the stress of hate was the conflict resolved. He had been so condi- 
tioned in a cramped environment that hard words or kicks alone knocked 
him upright, and made him capable of action — action that was futile 
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because the world was too much for him. It was then that he closed his 
■eyes and struck out blindly, hitting what or whom he could, not looking 
or caring, what or who hit back. 

Bigger's murder of Bessie has been generally passed over, but from 
our interpretation of his identification with the white enemy, it be- 
comes significant for his new state. While he might have murdered 
Gus or even Bessie earlier, he could not have done it with the calm 
deliberateness and callousness which finally characterize his murder 
of Bessie. In the scene where Bigger attacks Gus, he has to work him- 
:self up into a fever of excitement to execute the attack. But after he 
has achieved white status, Bigger can go about coldly planning the 
death of Bessie, from whose race he now feels separated ‘ forever.' 
He now becomes a fugitive from all society, continuously consumed 
by ‘ hot blasts of hate.' 

Throughout the work runs the motif of fire which gives the novel 
a primitive character and power. I’he furnace in the cellar is the fire 
on the ‘ underground ' level. In burning Mary, Bigger slays the 
' White Father,' burns his past and his fear of it. It gives him a new 
freedom, previously afforded him by the mechanics of ' hot ' drinks 
and the ‘ warm ' feeling of the pistol pressing against his skin. But 
the furnace fire only illuminates the darkness in the cellar of his 
existence, a darkness brought out into the open when he next sees 
the flaming cross on the church, the foreshadowing of his retribution 
and the other pole of the furnace ritual. This elemental fire in Bigger 
is extinguished by water and ice, with the pistol, his last personal 
fire, dropping out of his hands. 

With capture, Bigger's anarchic combustion dies down. And in the 
pit of his new cellar, his self-centred blindness gives way to a dim 
awareness that his individual deeds involve others, his own people 
and white people. He awakens to the need for understanding the all- 
human context of his fate. The furnace was the initial light-crucible 
through v^bich he began to ' see ' around him. What he really wanted 
was to identify himself with the community, ' to merge himself with 
others and be a part of this world, to lose himself in it so he could 
find himself, to be allowed a chance to live like others.'. As he listens 
to his attorney, he hears, for the first time in his life, an attempt to 
understand his crime. He begins to sense that it was not necessary to 
lely on the scorching method in order to realize himself. 

The medium transforming fire into warmth is suggested in the 
sun motif with which the book opens and closes. At the beginning, 
Bigger and his pals speak of the sun as giving more warmth than the 
old radiators at home which the white landlords provide. And at the 
end, as Max speaks to him of the light which comes from the fire of 
social dynamics by which he and his^ movement are warmed, the sun 
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breaks through his prison bars. It is the greatest power of all, strong 
and mild, irresistible and persuasive. 

Bigger cannot ' escape/ as Tom Joad can, for he cannot find the 
community which the Joads discover on the road. The only com- 
munity he faces is a machine-like mob, white and black. Yet the 
‘ machine ' does not overpower Bigger's personality. It does not render 
him passive or nerveless, as it does Clyde Griffiths, another character 
in the ‘American Tragedy.' In Bigger, the collective pressure serves 
only to produce individual counter-pressure. Although tortured, muti- 
lated and warped, he never surrenders his identity and never waives 
his human dignity. He remains a passionate protester. He dies because 
he has not learned to direct his passion ‘ upward.' But as he dies he 
senses the meaning of life in his death, the meaning of the self in 
the whole. 

Another impulse rose in him, born of desperate need, and his mind 
clothed it in an image of a strong, blinding sun sending hot rays down 
and he was standing in the midst of a vast crowd of men, white men and 
black men and all men, and the sun's rays melted away the many dif- 
ferences, the colours, the clothes, and drew what was common and good 
upward toward the sun.^ 


COSM IC EXILE 

LOUIS FERDINAND CELINE AND THOMAS WOLFE 

AH that lives was maimed and bleeding, caged or in blindness, 
Lopped at the ends with death and conception, and shrewd 
Cautery of pain on the stumps to stifle the blood, but not 
Refrains from all that; life was more than its functions 
And accidents, more important than its pains and pleasures, 

A torch to burn in with pride, a necessary 

Ecstasy in the run of the cold substance. . . . robinson jeffers 
Naked and alone we came into exile. . . . Which of us has known his 
brother? Which of us has looked into his father's heart? . . . Which of 
us is not forever a stranger and alone? thomas wol^’e 

* The theme of warped co-operation in the ‘ white ' world appears in Benjamin. 
Appel’s Power House — one of the most forceful American novels dealing with the power- 
cloaca in the post-ip29 depression. The ‘ big money * is no longer available, and Appel’s 
* Brain-Guys ' turn to organizing the underworld, to strike-breaking and ‘ hooking ’ or 
spying. Appel’s focus is on the * kids ’ who are being drawn into this world out of a need 
for ‘ participation.’ He creates them with something of the warmth and abandon of 
Gorky’s characters, and shows them as never quite developing a gang ‘ morality.’ Most 
Of them remain critical and inwardly dissatisfied with their * social ' r61e. This is especially 
true of Ray, with whom the book opens and closes. Ray is sickly and sensitive, and his 
discontent tak« form in complete cynicism. At the end, he throws the tear-gas not 
against the' strikers but against Brain-Guy. In Catherine, the Catholic character, Appel 
indicates the plus of this desire for participation. Catherine co-operates by joining the 
strikers. 
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Blaise Pascal, one of Franz Kafka's favourite authors, writes in his 
Thoughts that it was the study of geometry and mathematics which 
gave him a sense of the infinite and of man's midway position be- 
tween infinity and nothing. These studies revealed to Pascal man's 
ambiguous and bottomless status and led him toward the embrace 
of religious redemption. 

In the three centuries since Pascal, such faith in transcendental 
values has been shaken. The ' scientific ' modern cannot muster the 
former faith in authority. However, by the beginning of the twentieth 
century, many began to voice doubt about the empirical order as a 
substitute value. For them the very fact of regulated knowledge re- 
vealed man's abysmal limitation. The new physical laws seemed to 
spell human chaos in which man felt infinitely alone. A sense of 
cosmic exile was also known to Pascal; but since his world had not 
been completely chartered, he could find the way to the safety of a 
personal God. Even Kierkegaard managed, three hundred years later, 
to resurrect a remnant of such personal support. Toward the end of 
the nineteenth century, this had become more difficult. Friedrich 
Nietzsche laboured for an alternative framework by wrapping himself 
up in the scientific web of eternal recurrences. But this was subter- 
fuge and psychological evasion. It was fear and trembling which 
drove him into his metaphysical cocoon. 

Herein lies the dilemma of many a modern: He cannot muster 
the faith in the older authority; nor can he fully accept empirical 
institutions which reduce the individual to a mechanical agent. But 
to reject all authority is to be cast out into a sea of chaos, is to invite 
disintegration. This problem takes on complex psychological ramifica- 
tions in the work of Ferdinand Celine, -Thomas Wolfe and Franz 
Kafka. 


LOUIS FERDINAND CELINE 

By a route obscure and lonely. 

Haunted by ill angels only, 

Where an Eidolon, named NIGHT, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have wandered home but newly 
From this ultimate dim Thule, 

EDGAR ALLAN POE 

Louis Ferdinand Celine belongs with the most unreserved nega- 
tivists in all literature. In his work one does not find any of the 
' escapes ' offered by traditional pessimists. C61ine's people are seldom 
released by weeping or laughter. They are never raised by the dignity 
of the tragic which brings solace to Leopardi. /Esthetic and ethical 
identification, which tempered Schopenhauer's martial world, are 
barred to Celine's non-communicative characters. Among contem- 
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porary negativists, such as Robinson Jeffers and Faulkner, there is a 
suggestion that man's defeat at the hands of monstrous powers gains 
him at least human status. For Celine, the struggle is against medi- 
ocrity and meanness carried on in the miasmic atmosphere of a 
universal cloaca. In Kafka and Thomas Wolfe, aloneness is relational. 
In Celine, it is absolute. ' It's maddening/ he writes, ' to realize how 
completely men are walled away from each other, like so many 
houses.' 

As with Kafka and Wolfe, Celine's isolation consists of his in- 
ability to get away from the ' I.' ' Try as I might to lose my way, so 
as not to find myself face to face with my own life, I kept coming 
up against it everywhere. I met myself at every turn.' This feature 
makes itself felt as well in the ' personal ' structure of Celine's novels, 
where it is difficult to distinguish between what the * I ' thinks is 
happening and the objective occurrence itself. 

I 

Journey to the End of the Night and Death on the Instalment 
Plan are autobiographical accounts of his proletarian origin and of his 
participation in the First World War from which he came away with 
a roaring in his head which, he notes, has never left him. These ex- 
periences have possibly provided the emotional source for Chine's 
bitter attack on modern mechanism as either suppressing individu- 
ality to the point where it induces mental anarchy, or permitting 
‘ order ' by making man into a galley-slave. 

The position of Man, in the middle of his rubbish heap of laws, cus- 
toms, desires, tangled and suppressed instincts, has become so perilous, so 
precarious, so artificial, so arbitrary, so tragic and so grotesque that litera- 
ture has never been so easy to conceive as at present, but also never so 
difficult to sustain. 

Journey to the End of the Night is a travelogue through the gutter 
of the twentieth century. It is a journey through a hellish terrain in 
which everything is at war with everything else. Cdline's Parisian 
underworld is more consistently ' underground ' than are Joyce's 
Dublin pubs, Doeblin's lumpenproletarian Berlin, Farrell’s Chicago 
slums or Dos Bassos' American lower depths. Suspicion, avarice, 
hypocrisy extend to all, even to parents and friends. They form the 
pattern for our whole civilization, for colonial Africa as well as in- 
dustrialized America. After completion of his Journey, Celine went 
to the Soviet Union. His evaluation of its efforts is a singular ex- 
position of his satanistic monism. 

Mea Culpa (which records his appraisal) begins by hailing the 
Soviet elimination of the privileged classes. He himself exhorts us 
to ' stamp out this whole rotten filth ! ' But, Cdline continues, the 
Soviet system has merely substituted another form of regimentation : 
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'Slightly different rubber stamps, that's all! ' If anything, injustice 
is now more horrible ' because it is even more anonymous, water- 
tight, perfected,, intractable.' Alongside the argument that the 
Russians have been standardized, Celine complains that they have 
also been made too individualistic. ' This basic individualism directs 
the whole farce, in spite of everj^thing, undermines everything, cor- 
rupts everything.' To the dual charge that the Soviets have both 
collectivized and individualized everything, Cdline adds another 
which possibly suggests his basic resistance: the assumption that 
social conditions, not man's nature, are responsible for his sewer life, 
tiiC assumption that happiness is possible. But man cannot become 
better, Celine declares. The ' Real Revolution,’ he maintains, would 
consist of confessing that we are all ' despoilers, cheats, slobs.' 

In the Journey, evil is concretized in Robinson, the narrator's 
friend and double. Robinson has the. face of a murderer and he kills 
mechanically. His is realistically drawn, yet the way he suddenly bobs 
up out of nowhere and suddenly disappears points to a ' r 61 e.' 
Robinson approximates conscienceless brutality, physics without 
ethics. His recurrent criss-crossings of the narrator's path suggest the 
inevitability and ubiquitousness of evil in the nature of things. He is 
Ferdinand's alter ego, his ' tough,' insensate self, the ' man of guts,' 
without a sense of guilt. (At the end of the novel, Robinson is killed, 
but the bullet remains in his spinal column.) 

In Death on the Instalment Plan, Cdine discards the dualism of 
Ferdinand-Robinson. Society and human nature as a whole become 
the vehicle of evil. In this novel Celine goes back to his childhood 
and adolescence, as if to examine the base of the night journey. It is 
shown in still blacker colours. The road back as well as the journey 
forward lead into an endless darkness, and life appears as a process 
of dying in instalments. 


11 

Chine’s conception of human nature is a kind of truncated 
Catholicism. ' The practical superiority of the great Christian reli- 
gions,' he writes, ' was that they did not try to sugar-coat the pill. . . . 
They just seized man in his cradle and broke the bad news to him, 
without reservation. They told him: "You little shapeless stinker 
you, you can never be anything but filth. By birth you are nothing 
but merde ... so filthy, so excremental, so unbelievable." ' He 
characterizes the communist assumption that all men might be good 
and happy as the ' big fraud.' Even if it were possible to perfect man, 
it would be bad because men need the scapegoat, need to have some- 
body ' to crack down on.' Their only virtuous passion is the passion 
for extirpation. ‘ When even the right to- destroy is taken away . . . 
that would make life intolerable.’ 
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Chine’s favourite metaphors communicate his * evacuative ' scheme 
of values. They are cathartic, ejaculative, scatological; they are a series 
of discharges; they spit and eject. They are the idiom of his universal 
purge. The sole remedy for our sewer world is a hygienic ‘ cleansing 
by the Idea.’ This Idea calls for 

wars for which one can never know why and wherefore. . . . More and 
more devastating . . . leaving no one untouched . . . with everybody dying 
... a clean sweep of the Earth, 

Celine’s cloaca lacks the Ecclesia. His original sin precludes the 
possibility of grace and redemption. His only value is the value of 
Satanism. Paul Valery, likening mankind to ‘a swarm of insensate 
and wretched insects,’ yet acknowledges its capacity for lucid reason- 
ing. And amidst his negativism, Robinson Jeffers has recourse to the 
metaphor of the eagle — captive, blind, yet with a vision of 'the greater 
world.’ Celine makes no such concessions. 

It is tempting to stop here and join the critics who see in Celine 
simply a universal debunker. However, such judgment rests on the 
case which Celine makes out against himself. But it is precisely 
Celine’s own thorough self-castigation which suggests a dialectical 
reservation. Celine is eager to condemn mankind and himself — so 
eager that his work takes on the nature of a long confession. It is 
not the confession of a penitent. The admission of sin and crime is 
made in the manner of a provocative challenge. He confesses with a 
snarl and a ' do-something-to-me ’ impudence. Despite the mechan- 
istic devil, his characters are not passive resultants, as is the case in 
Dos Passos. Celine’s people are truculent. They react with passion, 
spite and treachery. There is an explosive tension in his style, an im- 
patient spewing of venom. People behave as devils in a world ruled 
by Mephisto. They have been mechanized, but mechanized to act 
devilishly alike. 

Celine's denouement is too virile and violent for mere misanthropy. 
His manner lacks the cool detachment and distance of our great 
satirists. Cdline wraps himself up in his object as he snaps at it. He 
embiaces it feverishly as he smears it. He keeps coming back to the 
same point, as if he needed, again and again, to convince us — and 
himself. Celine’s syntax does not have the ‘ breaks ’ of Joyce, Doeblin 
and Dos Passos. His method is to crowd his metaphors, to press the 
whole into one long sentence of fierce ejaculations. 

Chine's constant and exaggerated self-exposure expresses the 
Gargantuan agony of man living in a destructive scheme. He traces 
it to the nature of things and of man. But as he wallows in the mire 
into which he would drag us as well, there is an unspoken hope that 
somewhere gt the end of the turbid road there may be a clearing. 
More direct clues are offered by Celine’s personal biography. His 
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doctoral dissertation was on the life and work of the physician Ignaz 
Philip Semmelweis. 'Phe dissertation is a tribute to a man who, 
as Celine states, was moved by ' his consuming pity for the physical 
and spiritual distress of his patients/ Celine clearly justifies himself 
with Semmelweis, whom the world refused to accord recognition. His 
life, the author would show, ' demonstrates for us the danger of too 
much good will toward men/ Celine himself later practised medicine 
— a profession directly concerned with the alleviation of suffering — 
among the poor in Montmartre. 

In his novels, to be sure, Celine discloses a minimum of such 
weaknesses.' Yet here and there he allows a flash of loyalty and 
tenderness to shine through his darkness. When, in Death on the 
Instalment Plan, Ferdinand is for the first time in his life consulted 
about his work, he feels warm gratitude for being considered a part 
of a world in which he may share and co-operate. Then there is in 
the Journey the pledge made to Molly, the waitress, whom FerdinaiKi 
met in America. 

Good admirable Molly. I should like her, if she ever reads these lines of 
mine, to know for certain that I have not changed toward her, that I love 
her still and always shall, in my own way; that she can come to me here, 
whenever she may care to, and share my bed and my furtive destiny. If 
she is no longer beautiful, ah well, no matter ! The more’s the pity, we’ll 
manage somehow. I’ve kept so much of her beauty with me still, so warm, 
so much alive. ... If to-morrow death came to take me, I know 1 should 
not be as heavy, or as ugly, or as hard, as the others are, because of all the 
kindness and the dreams Molly made me a present of during those few 
months in the United States. 

One senses in such incidents that Celine reacts so violently because 
he would participate so fully, that he scorns mechanical disunity so 
much because he yearns for unity. Mea CuJpa contains a passage 
which reveals an almost Catholic norm. ' During the Middle Ages,’ 
Celine writes, ‘ we were much closer to becoming united than we 
are to-day. The myth was much better in a framework of living 
poetry, much more intimate.’ Celine is an atheist in spiritual agony, 
an anarchist disgusted with egoism. His arraignment is self-flagella- 
tion. He calls the work which contains some of his bitterest judg- 
ments Mea Culpa. He scorns the world and life and assumes the 
pseudonym ' Cdline ’ — the name of his mother. Thus did Joyce- 
D^edalus begin by repudiating fijs mother and end with affirmation 
of Molly, the Earth-Mother. 

C61ine’s inverted humanism makes it difficult to credit the rumours 
of his conversion to fascism. One can understand that he might feel 
a kinship with the fascist contempt for the masses, its anti-Semitism 
and nihilistic ' Idea.’ But Celine’s total disbelief cannot well be har- 
monized with fascism’s avowed positive norms of ' Blood and SoiL"^ 
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faith in leadership and in historical rejuvenation. Celine’s unquali- 
fied denigration is more representative of the disillusionment and 
absence of affirmative belief which contributed to the collapse of 
France. Even here, Celine’s truculence stands in the way of identify- 
ing him with the apathetic resignation which accompanied this col- 
lapse. Reports have it that Celine has been confined to a sanatorium. 
Neither fascism nor the Vichy surrender seems to have ' integrated ” 
the author of Mea Culpa. 

THOMAS WOLFE 

This day before dawn I ascended a hill and look'd at the crowded heaven. 
And I said to my spirit ‘When we become the enfolders of those orbs, and 
the pleasure and knowledge of everything in them, shall we be fill'd 
and satisfied then?' 

And my spirit said ‘No, we but level that lift to pass and continue beyond.’* 

WALT WHITMAN 

Thomas Wolfe's recurrent lament was that his life always seemed, 
to shift ‘between the poles of anchored loneliness and foot-loose 
voyagings.’ Yet Wolfe was not a European, exiled from his home and 
cultural tradition. He was not a Jew, burdened by historic ostracism. 
Nor did he suffer material insecurity. Wolfe felt himself as cosmic- 
ally isolated as did Kafka, Rilke and Cdline. Yet his plaint was not the 
expression of Kafka’s metaphysical loneliness, of Rilke’s fear of the 
world or of Celine’s Satanic denigrations. Neither was Wolfe’s feel- 
ing of insufficiency due to baulked heroic pursuits: 

He did not want to reform the world, or to make it a better place to 
live in: his whole conviction was that the world was full of pleasant 
places, enchanted places, if he could only go and find them. 

Wolfe’s situation seemed ordinary enough. He enjoyed middle-class 
status with the opportunity to study, travel and write, and his work 
received general acceptance. That he nonetheless regarded himself 
as ‘ lost ’ makes his work representative oT many contemporaries who 
feel, in Saroyan’s phrase, that there is ‘ no foundation all the way 
down the line.’ It is this that partly accounts for the wide identifica- 
tion which many young Americans have found with Thomas Wolfe. 
Wolfe’s work succeeded in conveying the feeling during the period 
between the two World Wars of being friendless and homeless in 
the midst of men and houses, hungry in the midst of plenty, un- 
satisfied in the moment of indulgence. The sense of insecurity in the 
act of securing, of instability in a world of apparently firm institutions 
became the leading motif of Thomas Wolfe’s life and work. Wolfe 
‘ repeats ’ Walt Whitman’s embrace of the whole, but he lacks Whit- 
man’s roots and his faith in the goodness of the whole. 

Look Homeward, Angel and You Can’t Go Home Again enclose 
the two poles of Wolfe’s credo. His first novel is on the naive plane, 
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suggesting the theme of regression. It voices hope that man might 
find comfort and status in return to his original starting point. 
Thought and passion are here seen as devouring man like a beautiful 
disease, whereas health is to be found ' in the steady stare of cats and 
•dogs.' While Wolfe’s imaginative characters suffer from the ' savage 
chaos of life/ people such as Eliza, whose life is centred in the ac- 
cumulation of physical objects, stay ' triumphantly healthy.’ 

Yet nature was never an idyll to Wolfe. From the beginning it had 
for him a primitive-mystical character. Eugene, we read, belonged 
^with the Mythmakers,’ and Bella Kussy has called attention to 
Eugene’s ‘ goat-cry,’ reminiscent of Franz Werfel’s mythical goat-cult. 
Even as he embraced ' nature,’ Wolfe felt its ambiguity. With 
animals * love ’ has an even, sustained rhythm. But in human expres- 
sion it assumed the form of explosive, driving passion which was ‘ un- 
fathomable and inexhaustible.’ It was not only man’s original virtue; 
it was also his original sin — particularly as it manifested itself in sex : 

And when he embraced young girls and women he felt a desperate 
frustration : he wanted to eat them like cake and to have them, too; to 
roll them up into a ball; to entomb them in his flesh; to possess them 
more fully than they may ever be possessed. 

It was his dissatisfaction with the ‘ naturally given ’ which impelled 
Thomas Wolfe to become a ‘ Far Wandeier.’ In Germany he thought 
to have found the nearest equivalent of a home. Flere he met warmth 
and genuineness, and the German countryside seemed to him the 
loveliest in the world. But once more this ' nature ’ which produced 
the wizard Faust, was no simple resting place. It, too, proved to be 
^ an unfathomable domain.’ When Nazism came to this land, it con- 
cretized for Wolfe the element of primeval bestiality within the realm 
of nature. Wolfe writes of the deep pain he suffered over this realiza- 
tion. At the same time it brought him the conviction that ‘ you can’t 
go home again.’ In the confessional letter at the close of the novel, 
Wolfe courageously asserts that man can defeat time and tliat we in 
America ‘ shall be found.’ But it would seem that this negation of the 
regressive features in his immediacy cult was merely a conceptual 
effort made with little inner persuasion. In his last works Wolfe did 
make the attempt to introduce a critical approach, striving for greater 
organization and objectivity. Most critics have claimed that Wolfe 
succeeded in this, but one should add that he succeeded at the cost 
of a devitalised art. This point has been well made by Bella Kussy : 

Just as Wolfe had not the kind of intellect that could powerfully 
analyse the present or envisage a future for society, so he had not the kind 
of literary art that could compensate for loss of momentum by structure 
. . [Hence] it is hardly accurate to say that he 'found himself' by 
attaining objectivity at the expense of all that had been himself. 
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Thomas Wolfe felt that * lostness ’ which Franz Kafka formulated 
in a detached and cold analysis. Kafka's realm is dry and hard, and 
man s knocking on the wall finds but a hollow echo. Kafka places 
himself on the outside, attempts to narrow the field of battle by 
drawing geometric lines about it. Wolfe's world is rich, wide, open 
and full of soft promises. Kafka's style is severe and Spartan, aiming 
at bare essentials. Wolfe's manner is to sink himself into the living 
flesh of experience. He is as full of passion as Celine; but where 
Celine constantly attacks and foams at the inimical world, Wolfe 
approaches it with sentimentality, intimacy and warmth. Kafka, Rilke 
and Celine all make a virtue of human limitation. Kafka and Rilke 
would convert man's individual boundedness into a condition for his 
salvation. Celine expresses savage satisfaction in being alone. Wolfe 
bewails his aloneness. Celine is satirical over the possibility of friend- 
ship, comradeship and a benign authority; Wolfe never lost hope of 
finding personal and social values. Kafka's favourite metaphor was the 
stone, Rilke's the silent object, Celine's the sewer. Wolfe’s metaphor 
was the river. Kafka's metaphor pointed to his onanistic withdrawal, 
Rilke's to his celebration of Non-Being, Celine's to promiscuous 
mating which was in the nature of a war in tlie world's cloaca. In 
Wolfe's metaphor there is both the inchoateness and the creative 
promise of nature worship. None managed to get away from their 
personal selves, Wolfe tried hardest; Kafka succeeded most. Kafka 
projected his personal dilemma into a high view of universal struc- 
ture. Wolfe tried to translate the structure of the universe into his 
personal dilemma. Both the limited relevance and the vital im- 
mediacy of his work derive from this effort. 


SECULAR CRUCIFIXION 


FRANZ KAFKA 


We began to philosophize out of exuberance and thereby deprived oui 
selves of innocence. We noted our nakedness, and since then we philos- 
ophize out of our need for redemption. 

JOHANN FICHTE TO F. H. JACOBI 


Every father is Laius, begetter of (Edipus; every father exposes his son 
on the barren mountain, fearing that he will deprive him of his authority 
— in other words, that the son will become something different, take a 
different line in life, not pursue his father's aims or ideas, b^t reject, deny 
and overthrow them to set up his own in their stead. — ^And with CEdipus, 
every son kills Laius his father. franz werfel 


[They] undid their deed by declaring that the killing of the father 
substitute, the totem was not allowed, and renounced the fruit of their 
deed by denying themselves the liberated women. Thus they created two 
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fundamental taboos of totem ism out of the sense of guilt of the son, and 
for this very reason these had to correspond with the two repressed wishes 
of the CEdipus complex. sigmund freud 

The ambivalent character of authority was embodied for Franz 
Kafka in the person of his own father. Kafka's father was a man of 
powerful physical stature, the head of a large family and the skilful 
manipulator of a wholesale business concern. From Kafka's accounts, 
he seems to have been a dominating personality whose word was law 
in the h.ousehold, who brooked no opposition or criticism. Here 
authority was in the ilesh, the will to conquer made manifest daily 
and hourly. The father appeared to have the qualities that called for 
both fear and reverence. In his long confessional letter to his father, 
Kafka ascribes to him, with something of a son's pride, ' strength, 
health, appetite, power of voice . . . self-possession, sophistication, 
perseverance, presence of mind, knowledge of people . . . unlimited 
self-confidence.' But Kafka continues : 

From your armchair, you ruled the world. Your opinion was the right 
one; every other was crazy, exaggerated, abnormal. ... To me, you 
seemed to have acquired that mysterious quality which is possessed by all 
tyrants whose privilege is based on their personality, rather than on 
reason. 

This tyranny of personality was wedded to business. And while the 
father was rooted in it and seemed to find it humanly satisfactory, 
the son did not. Franz regarded himself as stemming from the 
mother's family, the Loewis, who were dreamers with tendencies 
toward the eccentric and the exotic, and leaning toward a life of 
seclusion. There was admiration for the father's self-centredness and 
balance but not for that to which it was applied. 

This tyranny of bureaucratization characterized the social and 
political constellation of Kafka's realm as a whole. He was born in 
old Austria, the last country of Central Europe to hold on to a feudal, 
courtly hierarchy. The Austrian Empire was economically dependent 
on the European industrialized countries. It was composed of motley 
nationalities and states, most of which were larger than the centre 
which ruled them. It was a kind of huge, ill-balanced body led by a 
tiny head. The head resorted to paper-legalities, to detailed rulings, to 
' documents,’ as means of controlling its kaleidoscopic subjects. This 
dependence was double in the case of the Czechs, a minority state 
within the Empire. But Kafka was a Czech Jew. Thus he bore this 
oppression triply compounded. Upon the Jew, more than upon the 
Czech and the Austrian, rested the heavy burden of controlled re- 
strictions. From birth to death, every step was formalized and 
legalized. The frozen character of Austria's petty bourgeois * shopoc- 
racy ' reached its apex for the Jew. There was no ' air ' in this atmos- 
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phere. The air-metaphor became fixed for Kafka's whole way of 
feeling and thinking. 

Max Brod tells of Kafka's fear of new clothes. Kafka preferred to 
wear old garments, in which he carried himself awkwardly as though 
to emphasize the fact that the clothes did not fit his body. This 
attitude, like that of Kierkegaard (who was made to wear old- 
fashioned clothing by his father), suggests Kafka's relation to the 
whole material body of civilization, the world of forms of which he 
was in such great and deep fear. But Kafka not only feared his milieu; 
he needed its support. While he wrote that ' our laws ... are the 
secret of a small group of nobles,' he added that we must hold on to 
them, for they are the ' only visible, indubitable laws that are imposed 
upon us.' He could not but admire those like his father, who grappled 
and grappled successfully with the material world. This polar attitude 
situates Kafka's guilt complex, his inner reservations with regard to 
his questioning of the Father-symbol. In the story ‘ Metamorphosis,' 
this guilt sense takes on the extraordinary form of a son changing 
into a huge insect who slowly starves himself to death, as he notes 
not only that he is not missed, but that with his own decline, the 
father's stature assumes its former power. We have here the reversal of 
Abraham's sacrifice of Isaac.' 

It is one of Freud's tenets that the more civilized a man is, the 
greater his conscience, and the greater his conscious horizon, the 
deeper his unconscious. In old Austria with its overwhelming burden 
of outer pressures, psycho-analysis found a ready soil. Freud himself 
was an Austrian, and Otto Weininger, Stekcl and Jung wrote in 
Vienna. In Hofmannsthal, Doerrmann and Schnitzler, Austria pro- 
duced the most renowned psycho-erotic literature of Central Enrope. 
The failure of public participation found its outlet in compensatory 
symbolic eroticism. Schnitzler expressed the direct and more obvious 
aspect of the copulative metaphor. The negative, repressive 
form of the sex act is the characteristic of h’ranz Kafka's writings. 

Kafka was attracted toward women, was engaged for five years, but 
never married. In the letter to his father, he writes that he dared 
not marry, since he did not possess the qualities of his father, who 
convinced the son at every point of his own ‘ incapacity.' Soren 
Kierkegaard's biography reveals a similar attitude. He too broke off 
his engagement because he felt lack of confidence. But in his case 
we have the reverse rationale. Kierkegaard felt that it was his ‘ extra- 
ordinary duty ’ to redeem his father's sins, to approach him ‘ with 
averted face, so as not to see his shame.' With Kafka the problem 
arose from his inability to identify himself with his father's strength. 

^ Kafka's guilt sense is not, as some critics state, similar to Kierkegaard's. It is rather 
the reverse. Kierkegaard’s guilt feeling came from an identification of himself with his 
father’s early sins. 
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' I had lost my self-confidence before you, and exchanged a boundless 
feeling of guilt for it.’ He loved his bride, ' but this love is buried 
to suffocation beneath fear and self-reproaches.’ Writing to Max 
Brod, Kafka confesses, ' The idea of a honeymoon fills me with 
dread.’ When he developed a tubercular cough, he remarked that at 
least it rescued him from marriage. 

Fear of the outside world made Kafka shrink more and more 
within himself. It Jed him toward the construction of happiness by 
and for himself. This self-satisfaction is an onanistic feature of Kafka’s 
work. Almost every one of his narratives an<[ anecdotes shows deep 
preoccupation with auto-erotic and masochistic symbols. Max Brod 
has not reprinted complete any pf Kafka’s letters to women, but those 
from which he quotes in his biography show a singular absence of the 
erotic note. Those addressed to his male friends Oskar Poliak, Max 
Brod and Oskar Baum reveal another and complementary tendency. 
These letters are illuminating for the manner in which terms such as 
' teeth ’ C I believe one should altogether read only such books as 
bite and prick one ’) and ' axe ’ (' a book must be the axe for the 
frozen sea within us ’) are suddenly introduced apparently out of con- 
text. In one extraordinary Icttci, Kafka writes that he is sending his 
friend a small stone as a birthday gift : 

1 send you the stone, and I shall send it to you as long as we live. If 
you keep it in your pocket, it will protect you. ... For you know . . . my 
love for you is greater than I, and lived in more by me than it lives in me, 
and besides it has a weak support in my uncertain nature, but in the little 
stone it will have an abode of solid rock . . . even if only in a crack of the 
cobblestones. ... A stone cannot bore you (as a book can); such a stone 
cannot be destroyed. ... In short, I have found for you the finest birth- 
day gift and present it to you with a kiss, which is to express to you my 
impotent thanks for the fact that you exist. 

And in another letter : 

If you want to come to-morrow . . I will show you my new overcoat, 
if it is finished, and if we have moonlight.^ 

Franz Kafka is generally presented as a metaphysical writer whose 
themes and problems were strangely unaffected by the time in which 
he lived. He has been compared with Bunyan, Kierkegaard, the 
cabalistic and mystic writers, without reference to men and events 
in Kafka’s own historical period. Indeed, the First World War, the 
political shifts in Central Europe and the Soviet Revolution are 
nowhere mentioned in the text published by Brod. Kafka was cer- 
tainly preoccupied with the perennial issues of man's existence. Yet 

^ In the short story In the Penal Colony, the apparatus used for torture has a harrow, 
teeth and a bed. The prisoner is stripped and made to lie on his stomach while the 
harrow and the teeth penetrate his body. The whole clearly suggests a sexual act, in 
which the mechanical apparatus setVes the function of a masturbating medium. 
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no man can escape his time. No one can remain unaffected by the 
historical complex into which he is born. We have indicated the 
bearing of Kafka's Austrian-Czech-Jewish co-ordinates on the problem 
of authority in Kafka. But Kafka's work is not conditioned only by his 
milieu in general. Within his work one can trace a development 
roughly demarcated by the 1914 era, the First World War and the 
subsequent social changes. These three stages may be followed in 
the novels Amerika, The Trial The Castle. 

THE NAIVE SYNTHESIS 

Kafka's pre-war years were, by comparison with his later life, 
marked by hope and gladness. He was freeing himself somewhat 
from the hypnotic effect of his father. He planned to give up his 
clerkship in an accident insurance concern and to devote himself 
fully to writing. And these were the years in which he became en- 
gaged to be married. Courtship was, for Kafka, a daring, fateful step. 
That he undertook it signified that the Father-Mother dominant was 
losing its earlier hold on him. Kafka was moving toward sociality, was 
preparing to live outside himself. During this period he composed 
the fragmentary novel Amerika. 

Ameiika is the only novel in which the hero has a name. It is the 
only one wherein events are relatively free from eerie, macabre over- 
tones. It contains elements of simple humour and ends on a clearly 
hopeful note. But to accomplish this, Kafka places his story far from 
the old world of hierarchical encasements, in a country which he has 
never seen. Kafka takes his hero to America, the land which Goethe 
and Heine had sung of as free from the heritage of medieval spooki- 
ness and fossilized legalities. It is a land where one can start from 
scratch, unburdened by Europe's original sin. Here Kafka's poetic 
imagination can freely disport itself. 

Karl Rossman is sent to America by his parents because he was 
seduced by a servant girl who bore him a child. Karl has unwittingly 
broken the conventional mores and must leave old Europe. The 
masterly opening story of the stoker continues this social motif. Karl 
becomes involved in defending a stoker who is denied the recognition 
due him. Karl is in the naive, innocent stage, and his sense of 
righteousness is stirred, especially when he learns that the case 
against the stoker depends on ‘ documentary ' proof. Karl passionately 
insists that ' this surely cannot be the question in a case of justice.' 
(The scene is strongly reminiscent of Dimitry Kargmazoff's reaction 
to the formal proofs offered against him in the courtroom.)' A number 

‘ The mptif of sinning against the world of the Fathers is further suggested in Karl’s 
loss of his father’s trunk when he lands in the new world. Karl does not succeed in help- 
ing the stoker, and as he leaves the ship, his trunk and umbrella are recovered by , 
Schubal, the man responsible for the stoker’s difficulties. 
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of episodes follow which have something of the weird character of 
the later novels. Karl leaves his rich uncle in America, who has urged 
him * not to go too far, and to learn to realize his position.’ He gets 
employment in an hotel that is so large as to suggest a huge modern 
metropolis. But this hotel is too mechanized to offer KarFs unspoiled 
abilities a chance for development. The final episodes relates KarFs 
attempt to find a position in a ‘ nature theatre ’ in Oklahoma. A poster 
invites everybody to join the theatre. Everybody. That means Karl, 
too, will be accepted. Here is democracy. ' What propertiless, sus- 
picious people had gathered here, and yet all were well received and 
protected.’ It is something of a people's theatre. Karl reports as an 
engineer. Although he only wants to become an engineer, and lacks 
all identification papers, Karl is apparently accepted. 

This novel is Kafka’s pre-war dream of a free country, a land where 
anybody, regardless of station or past transgressions, has a ' chance.’ 
Even the question of ‘ experience ’ is waived. It contains Kafka’s 
freely conceived synthesis between art and nature, morals and in- 
dustry. To his friends, Kafka indicated that his hero was to find in 
this ‘ almost limitless theatre,’ a profession, liberty, rootedness, even 
his home and parents. 

But even this youthful fantasy contains Kafka’s questioning note. 
In the hotel episodes and in the electioneering scenes, Kafka produces 
an expressionistic critique of uniformity and of mechanical efficiency 
straining toward absolute limits in a land that has inherited no ‘ con- 
science ’ about technical expansion. The war and fateful personal 
events made Kafka more aware of the grave ambiguities in this 
^ efficiency.’ I’hey resulted in The Trial. 

man’s trial 

The story of The Trial is disingenuously baffling. Joseph K., a 
junior manager of a large bank, is arrested one morning, * without 
having done wrong.’ K. is not informed of the charge against him, 
and although he is under arrest, he is allowed to continue his work 
at the bank. K. hires a lawyer, sees judges, receives advice, yet never 
gets an inkling of the wrong he is accused of. He is referred to one 
judge after another but never gets to see the High Judges. Finally K. 
is stabbed to death in a gruesome scene. After all the dim, indefinable 
threats which hover over him through the ' trial,’ the execution, 
which is the one certain and decisive act in the story, is something 
of a relief. The novel illustrates Kafka’s unique technical genius. As 
in the other expressionistic literature of the period, the story is filled 
with dream pictures and with events which seem to have no causal 
nexus. 

At the same time, Kafka’s art deviates from the $tream-of- 
consciousness technique. Its distinguishing characteristic is a realistic 
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approach to the fantastic. Kafka's strange visions are presented in 
simple, clear language. I’he incongruous and weird are given precise,, 
concrete form. Unlike James Joyce, Alfred Doeblin, Gertrude Stein 
and the expressionistic dramatists, Kafka scrupulously avoids syn- 
tactical surprises, new coinages and the conscious juxtaposition of 
unrelated events. In Kafka ' free association ' is not used to obfuscate 
the grammar of languaige. In the spirit of Freud's analysis, Kafka 
attempts to lead us hack to the materials of language. His doubts 
over reality take the form of examining reality itself. His subdued 
horror stories occur as in a dream, with the startling difference thaU 
no matter how phantom-like events appear in retrospect, they are 
made ‘ natural ' by the device of treating them as though they were 
matters of fact and by making each separate step appear determined. 
1 he invocation of ' good ' counter-magic, possible in the traditional 
ghost story, is barred by Kafka's categories. This method of presenting 
the free and the determined as simultaneous circumscribes, as we shall 
see, Kafka’s entire view of life. 

The war situation enters into The Trial although the story does 
not refer to any specific historical situation. Here, too, an ‘ explosion' 
takes place — K.'s ' arrest ' constitutes his war with himself and with 
society. For many years a bank official, his life has been ruled by 
numbers, similar to that of Georg Kaiser's Cashier in From Morn to 
Midnight. And just as Kaiser's Cashier is roused from his lethargic life 
and Mann's Castorp from the regular variations in his flat exi^ence^ 
so K. ‘ wakes up ' to find himself under arrest. It is clear that we are 
dealing with psychological awakening and self-analysis. Deadened by 
the monotonous routine of bis bureaucratic life, K. is roused to critical 
consciousness, to questioning the meaning of his ' stable ' existence. 
That we are confronted with psychological guilt is also shown by the 
fact that K. is allowed to go about free^ that he is not asked to report 
at any particular time or place, and that he makes his way to the 
courts on Sundays, the day when his mind is freed for reflection on 
his humdrum existence.' 

With the arrest begins K.'s ‘ freedom.' But Kafka's character is not 
content with his bohemian status of boundless liberty. He would seek 
out the authorities who have freed him, eager to defend himself. 
But who are his Accusers and where is the High Court? 

Kafka interweaves K.'s psychic dilemma with social guilt. K. dis- 
covers that the court lies on the ‘ other side ' of the town among the 
tenements of the poor, and not within the bank district. K.'s appear- 
ance before the court constitutes admission of guilt. He himself 
realizes that ' it is only a trial if I recognize it as such.' In his opening 
address K. takes the offensive, charging that behind his arrest ‘ there 

^ The theme of false arrest appears similarly in E. E. Cummings' The Elnormous 
Room. 
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is a great organization at work/ This organization ' not only employs 
corrupt warders, stupid Inspectors, and Examining Magistrates . . . 
but also has at its disposal a judicial hierarchy of high, indeed of the 
highest rank, with an indispensable and numerous retinue of servants, 
clerks, police and other assistants, perhaps even hangmen/ 

His uncle, a simple person not bothered by the problems facing 
his nephew, advises him to employ an advocate. This is a strange 
advocate indeed, bed-ridden, poor and representing the poor, con- 
fining his counsel to expatiating on the diffieulties in the trial. The 
only sensible thing, he advises, is to adapt oneself to existing condi- 
tions. ‘ Even if it were possible to alter a detail for the better here or 
there — but it was simple madness to think of it — any benefit arising 
from that would profit clients in the future only, while one’s own 
interests would be immeasurably injured by attracting attention of 
the ever-vengeful officials. Anything but draw attention to oneself 
from above ! One must lie low, no matter how much it went against 
the grain.’ In this organization, everything is interlocked and remains 
unchanged, ' unless, indeed, which was very probable, it became still 
more rigid, more vigilant, more severe, and more ruthless.’ Subordinate 
officials do not know whence cases come nor whither they pass. Cases 
are suddenly taken out of their hands, often vanishing into ' remote, 
inaccessible courts.’ To meet the secret charge, ‘ the whole of one’s 
life would have to be passed in review, down to the smallest actions 
and accidents.’ K. hears that the case, in wffiich ' no document is ever 
lost,’ may go on indefinitely. 

In his efforts to have some light thrown on his case, K. goes to see 
an artist who lives at the other end of the town from the law courts. 
Eut although he has the ' pathos of distance ’ required for symbolic 
representation, the artist too is caught in the meshes of the court 
hierarchy. (His pictures are all of the same kind, most of them un- 
finished portraits of the judges.) The artist, apparently in closer touch 
with ‘ Reality ’ than the Advocate, is even more discouraging about 
K.’s case. The only hope, he tells K., is for postponement, which 
consists in ‘ preventing the case from ever getting any farther than 
its first stages.’ But the advantage of not coming up for sentence is 
offset by the fact that this prevents an actual acquittal. 

By employing the Advocate, K. has only involved himself with a 
series of intermediaries threatening to destroy what ' rebellious ’ 
spirit is left in him. He dismisses the Advocate. K. is now ready for 
the inner communion, represented by the strange sermon in a cathe- 
dral held for his private benefit. In an expressionistic setting, powerful 
in its eerie magic, a priest preaches from a small side pulpit to K., 
who represents the congregation. K, listens to a lengthy discourse 
about the doorkeeper who prevents entrance to the Court. While in 
the dark church, K. feels that possibly the priest might secure his 
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acquittal ' by circumvention of the case/ But while he leaves open 
the possibility of acquittal, for man is * insatiable,' the priest himself 
is but the first doorkeeper. He, too, belongs to the Court. Religion, 
as well as law and art, prove inadequate in K.'s ' trial.' 

The cathedral scene is followed by K.'s execution. He is led out by 
two men, dressed alike in frock-coats. K. notes that he is expected to 
plunge the knife they have drawn into his own breast, but he refuses 
to relieve the officials of this task. Moreover, he lacks the strength for 
the deed. Suicide is, in a sense, a free act, founded on the belief that 
life is not worth living. K. lacks the remnant of freedom necessary for 
this act, lacks even the faith to disbelieve. The officials themselves 
must take the responsibility of piercing his heart. K. dies, dies without 
a hearing, on his thirty-first birthday (Kafka was thirty-one when the 
war broke out). 

Kafka's Trial defines the difficulties on the way toward spiritual 
freedom. The road is clogged with an endless series of bureaucratic 
steps. As suggested, this characterized old Austria with its petrified 
formal gradations. But more than Austria : the whole realm of tech- 
nics, of mechanical gadgets and red tape, the pattern of indus- 
trialism itself, are included in this indictment. Niet2?sche, too, had ex- 
tended his revolt against petty bourgeois narrowness to encompass 
standardized mechanics. But Nietzsche's world contained the rebel- 
lious Superman. In Kafka's world there was no space for such chal- 
lengers. Kafka saw the cosmos held down by continuous stages, im- 
penetrable and irremovable, and lost in an infinite regression. Within 
this labyrinth the air hangs dull and heavy, stifling every daring effort. 
Everywhere the little man is threatened by dark forces as in a night- 
mare. The feeling of oppression never leaves one and is intensified by 
the very fact that the dreaded blow is not struck but continues to hover 
about. The Goddess of Justice turns out to be a Goddess of the Hunt, 
and the life of man an Inferno and a Walpurgisnacht, with" the dif- 
ference that in this sealed world, the voice of the Lord and of Faust 
is not heard. Even the psychological catharsis of martyrdom is ex- 
cluded, for the ' cause ' itself is ambiguous. It is a guilt story in 
which guilt is questioned. 

K., like every one of Kafka's major characters, is a bachelor. Kafka 
himself did not marry. Here lie, as Max Brod points out, Kafka's 
guilt roots. The repeated references to nightshirts and the washing of 
dirty linen are symbolic self-castigations. K., the individual, is on 
trial as an * alien,' who has remained outside the ' law ' of social par- 
ticipation. Only when he meets women who are attracted to him is 
there a glimmer of hope. But for K., women are only a means of 
getting to the judges. Whatever erotic passions transpire arise sud- 
denly, reach the stage of precipitation just as suddenly and vanish 
without * memory.' There is impatience in the embraces of Kafka's 
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characters (as in those of Strindberg, whose works were favourite 
readings of Kafka at this time), as though they were uncertain of 
their ground and had to come to the ‘ point ' at once, when the 
' point ' appears to have been largely irrelevant. The sex act of his 
characters has the nature of a sadistic struggle, of competition, rather 
than of surrender. Kafka once drew up a ledger of the advantages and 
disadvantages of wedlock. On the one hand, he felt incapable of 
bearing by himself the ' charge of the time and of age.' On the other 
hand : ' I must be alone a good deal. Whatever I have done, is only a 
result of my being alone.' To marry means to give up ' purity,' con- 
stitutes a diversion from the Absolute. ‘ 

The psychologieal conflict which the The Trial depicts is that of 
the sensitive and ‘ awakened ' man during the war, when the vision 
of what is right and wrong was obscured by the clouds of ' docu- 
ments ' that covered every step of a man's way, when stale paragraphs 
became the secular equivalents of the classical Furies. Thomas Mann's 
Castorp, similarly suffering from lack of air (there is even the parallel 
of the k-sound in his name), ' resolves ' his dilemma by physical 
action on a communal battlefield. Kafka's K., lacking Castorp's 
patrician background and the stability of his ' Christening Basin,' can 
war only against himself. Ilis is the vain quest of the modern man 
for standards. 


THE COMMUNAL CASTLE 

Between The Trial and The Castle lie the end of the war and the 
social revolutions in Central Europe and in Russia. In the work of 
Thomas Mann these events produced a great shift in emphasis from 
a falsely oriented sociality (when Castorp joins the collectivity of the 
war) to the genesis of Joseph's social humanism. Kafka never reached 
the point where he was able to let his characters enjoy happy dreams. 
To the end, his stories remain anxiety dreams. Yet even in his case 
the upheavals of the time brought a change. 

In this period Kafka broke his engagement and experienced the first 
effects of his tubercular affliction. The first freed him from his private 
conflict of marriage, the second from his hated profession. They also 
freed him toward a symbolic charting of a public resolution. It was 
the time when the peoples of the world were swept by the hope 

‘ Kierkegaard writes similarly in The Banquet : ‘ It is man's function to be absolute, 
to act in an absolute fashion, or to give expression to the absolute. Woman's sphere lies 
in her relativity.' 

Kafka was fond of Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling, in which the Danish philosopher 
writes of the paradox and agony of Abraham’s faith when he led Isaac to the Altar. In 
Kierkegaard’s account, it is the father who suffers ^and, in a sense, dies for the son. 
Kierkegaard saw himself in a similar relation to his own father, who died ‘for me, so 
that there might yet, perchance, become something of me.’ K., on the other hand* is 
hounded and killed by his paternal authority. 
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which lay in the overthrow of despotisms and in the rise of social 
orders that promised to establish a humane authority. 

The change appears in the theme of The Castle itself. K. has been 
asked to come to the village to work as land-surveyor for the authori- 
ties of the Castle. He appears, and although he is not recognized as 
land-surveyor, is refused admission to the Castle and denied even 
the privilege of settling in the village, he continues his efforts to be 
recognized by the Castle and to be accepted by the village. In The 
Trid, K. stands as the accused, and the authority of the Judges is 
never free from the suspicion of double-dealing. Here K. takes the 
initiative and asks to he admitted. ' I don’t want any act of favour 
from the Castle, but my rights,’ he insists. We are not told when 
these rights were conferred on K. and are led to assume that the 
right to work was simply his birthright. From the ending which 
Kafka sketched to friends, the Castle authorities were to relent and 
allow K. to live and work in the village. 

But it is mainly K.’s persistent aggressiveness, despite repeated set- 
backs, which constitutes the note of progress in this novel. The con- 
tent of his aim is limited enough : to be land-surveyor, to find lodging 
in the village, to marry and to become an accepted member of the 
community. Brod has called The Castle Kafka’s Faust, But com- 
pared with Faust’s stormy demands for the macrocosm and for power 
over nature and men, K.’s lequest for ordinary human consideration 
illumines the ' development ’ of the bourgeois man. 

Upon his arrival K. immediately sets out for the Castle. But its 
hill is hidden, ‘ veiled in mist and darkness, lying above in an illusory 
emptiness.’ K. must content himself with finding quarters at an inn, 
but even this is difficult. K. is regarded as an ‘ outsider,’ an alien. 
(The term ' Jew,’ as Brod points out, occurs to one throughout, 
although the word itself does not appear in the novel.) He is neither 
repulsed nor invited, but treated with suspicion and reserve. ‘ We 
small people stick to our tradition, and you can’t blame us for that.’ 

K.’s attempts to make contact with the Castle are facilitated by two 
opposed groups, the Barnabas family and Frieda. The first represents 
the rebellious element in the community. Amalia, one of the 
daughters, was once summoned to come to one of the officials. But 
instead of complying with what she regarded as a shameful proposal, 
she tore up the letter of the messenger. For this, the whole family 
is punished with social ostracism. I’hey are now ' free ’ from all 
social ties, and infinitely alone. This rebellious way is balanced by 
the connection K. secures through Frieda. Frieda is a barmaid at the 
inn, and through her K. is allowed to catch a glimpse of Klamm, the , 
all-powerful official. While Amalia in her pride rejected an official 
of the Castle, Frieda answered the summons of Klamm, regarding it 
as an honour to become his mistress. Frieda (somewhat like Senta in 
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The Flying Dutchman) at once falls in love with K. and follows him 
about in a kind of somnambulistic state. Along with the two curious 
assistants, she is K.'s * innocent ' support in his struggle, supplement 
ing the critical Barnabas family and his own casuistic approach.^ In 
Frieda's surrender to K. (the only real sex-union in Kafka's work, 
suggesting K.'s progress and possible redemption), she almost repeats 
Amalia's act, giving up Klamm, whose call she now ignores. 

K.’s arrival has thus reversed the natural order of things. The land- 
lady, one of the staunchest champions of Klamm and of the old 
order, derides K. ‘ ‘‘ But who are you . . . ? You arc not from the 
Castle, vou are not from the village, you aren’t anything. Or rather, 
unfortunately, you are something, a stranger, a man who isn't wanted 
and is in everybody's way, a man who's always causing trouble . . . 
whose intensions are obscure." ' His way is to advance in the teeth 
of ‘ every rule and tradition,' sticking to his own opinions. 

As in The Trial, the way here is barred by numberless officials and 
countless documents. This makes for efficiency within each separate 
department — but let a document lose its way and go to a wrong 
department and ' in an organization as efficient as ours its proper 
destination must be sought for literally with desperation.' But this 
formalism docs not exhaust the administrative apparatus. More than 
in The Trial, the Logos of authority is shown as sensitive to human 
desires. Along with its precision, the apparatus admits error, chance, 
freedom and love. It may happen that ' in a flash the decision comes 
in. . , . It's as if the administrative apparatus were unable any longer 
to bear the tension, the year-long irritation caused by the same, affair 
. . . and lias liit upon the decision by itself, without the assistance of 
the official.’ But for K., such decision is far off. The sole official he 
sees is Klamm, and then only when he is asleep. (Klamm's permanent 
formal clothes, his mechanical handling of women and of cases^sug 
gest him to be ' sleepy ' authority.) 

K. begins by advancing on the Castle. Step by step, he is made to 
retreat: from the Count to Klamm, to Barnabas, to several of 
Klamm's secretaries. In his way 'back,' K. reaches the very bottom 
of the educational ladder, when he becomes school janitor. On this 
level he no longer needs his naive aides, and he dismisses the 
assistants. But he also loses Frieda when he visits the Barnabas family 
against lier urgent counsel. It had been her sole dream, Frieda says, 
to he in K.'s company. But he persisted in his 'roundabout' way, 
merely using her as a tool for his ends. ' I know,' she tells him finally, 
you can disprove anything, but in the end nothing is disproved. . . . 
We came together from two very different worlds.' She leaves him to 
live with one of the assistants, a playmate of her childhood. Frieda 

‘ The two assistants are ‘ in appearance good, childish, merry, irresponsible youth, 
fallen from the sky, from the Castle, a dash of childhood’s memories with 'them too.’ 
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(like Faust’s Gretchen) can take him only to the critical level, not 
beyond it. 

It is regrettable that the English edition of The Castle ends at this 
point. For there follow two episodes which underscore the hopeful 
note of the novel.’ While looking for one of the secretaries who were 
to examine him, K. strays into a wrong room. He finds another secre- 
tary who promptly proceeds to ' instruct ’ K. in the secret powers of 
the Castle. But by this time K. has tired of such talk, and the longer 
the secretary talks, the sleepier K. gets. K.’s walking about in the 
hallways was itself an infraction of the rules, and K. hears that he is 
a man who ‘ disregards the law as well as the most ordinary human 
considerations with a dull indifference and sleepiness.’ 

The other episode centres in Pepi, the chambermaid. In contrast 
to Frieda, Pepi does not want to rise above her station, h'rieda and 
the landlady loved Klamm, the high official. Pepi, on the other hand, 
would never think of giving herself to him or trying to rise in station 
through him. Pepi is the only warm character in the novel, and it is 
to her that K. comes for advice at the end. Pepi tells K. that she 
loves him and that her love is independent of any honourable posi- 
tion he may attain in the world. From the start, K. appears to her as 
a hero, an emancipator of women. What has induced him to go after 
so-called important things, and to neglect ' the nearest, the best, the 
most beautiful right near him 7 'Have you no advice for me? ’ K. 
asks. Pepi replies, and for the first and only time in this novel, there 
is sympathy, cheer, warmth iq the spoken word, and full clarity in its 
import. ' We are both betrayed, let us stay together. Come down to 
the girls. You will like my friends, you shall have such a cosy home 
with us, and you can help us with our work. . . . Come to us ! ... It’s 
so warm and close m there, and we snuggle up even closer; no, even 
though we have only each other, we haven’t tired of one another; on 
the contrary, when I think of my friends, I am almost glad to go 
back. Why should I rise any higher than they? It is just this that held 
us together, that the future was equally closed to all of us. . . . Come, 
please, oh come to us ! ’ 

Pepi is a kind of Amalia of the lower classes. Both refuse to curry 
favour with those above them. Following her rebellion, Amalia too 
is reduced to chamber work in caring for her ailing parents. But while 
Amalia accepts her punishment sullenly, Pepi is happy to return to 
her circle, where she is loyal and devoted to her comrades. K. was 
not satisfied with beginning as a worker but sought to get to Klamm. 
Now, at the end, he is advised to start at the underground level with 
the lowest of manual workers, to go down to the bowels of the earth, 
to the ' Mothers.’ But K. can no longer take the simple way ' back.’ 

^ These have been translated in part in Franz Kafka : A Miscellany, New York, Twice 

Year Press, 1940. , 
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When Pepi tells him he need not stay with them all the time, only 
through the winter, K. asks : * How long is it before spring comes? ' 
And at this point the landlady, the special and oldest devotee of 
Klamm, opens the door. As she leaves, she calls out to K. : ' To- 
morrow, I get a new dress; perhaps Til call for you/ With this sug- 
gestion that K. is still held in her grip of formal hopes, the 
fragmentary novel closes. 

As in The Trial, the problem arises for K. in so far as he poses it 
himself. Without human consciousness and conscience, there would 
be no Socratic dilemma. But K.'s discursive rationale requires the 
simple immediacy of Frieda and of Pepi. Through contact with the 
people, the optimistic ending which Kafka indicated is made 
possible.^ 

As a whole, Kafka's work is concerned with the frailties and 
absurdities of human beings. It is dominated by the Catholic notion 
that the more one knows, the more one realizes the limitations of 
one's knowledge. The more K. and Joseph K. find out about their 
cases, the further they are removed from reaching their goals. The 
extension of this Catholic thought also tends to save Kafka's charac- 
ters. They become ‘ guilty ' through knowledge; but to the extent 
that further knowledge reveals to them their ignorance, they can be 
saved. That is, Kafka's characters are saved by virtue of their guilt. 
It is this blend which gives his tragic situations a humorous under- 
tone. 

' Chronos, who devoured his sons, [was] the most honest father.' 
The dead rule the living. Kafka inverted the Oedipus theme. The 
world, his world, seemed to Kafka an endless labyrinth, choked by 
bureaux. Kierkegaard, Nietzsche and the expressionists had thrown 
themselves against this wall, breaking through by a kind of tour de 
force. Kafka lacked their impatience and was too mature to be con- 
tent with rebellious gestures. Kafka possessed a cultural conscience. 
He realized that the new can rise only on the basis of the past and 
present. 

Yet tradition was riding man, blocking individual initiative. Kafka 
found himself between two fronts. His tragedy lies in that he was 
suspended between two realms, neither of which he could wholly 
embrace or banish. Kafka managed to draft a letter of accusation 
against his father, but this letter contains Kafka's answer to his own 
indictment. He legarded reflection as the advice of the snake; and he 
called it good and human. ('Without it, one is lost.') He saw too 
much divine order for disbelief and not enough for wholehearted 

^ The contrast between Kierkegaard and Kafka appears here again. Kierkegaard begins 
by identifying himself with his father's .sins and develops into an outspoken individualist 
with contempt for the masses. Kafka, in an effort to icientify himself with his father's 
strength, seeks resolution in a paternal and maternal sociality. 
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belief. Man is barred from knowledge of ultimate causes and finai 
ends, restricted to grasping at what lies between. Bounded by an 
infinite, reaching back into the past and forward to eternity, man's 
knowledge is limited to an uncertain middle sphere. The dilemma 
of man consists in his not being ‘ enough.' Joseph K. and K. awaken 
from their dull uncriticalness but remain suspended in a No-Man's 
Land. Kafka characterized himself as ' without ancestors, out of wed- 
lock, without descendants, with wild eagerness for ancestors, 
wedlock and descendants.' Does man, after all, long for freedom from 
authority? When K. is left standing in Klamm's courtyard, * freer 
than he had ever been,' he feels that ' there was nothing more sense- 
less, nothing more hopeless than this freedom, this waiting, this in- 
violability.' Man cannot live without faith in something indestruct- 
ible in himself. Yet ' both the indestructible as well as the faith can 
always remain hidden from him.' Kafka’s questions contain a maxi- 
mum of irony. Kafka reaffirms the paradox of co-existing opposites 
expressed by nineteenth-century thinkers, notably by Julius Bahnsen 
and Sbren Kierkegaard, and in our own time by Morris R. Cohen's 
principle of polarity. In Bahnsen and Cohen the paradox is em- 
bedded in the nature of reality. For Kierkegaard and Kafka the 
emphasis is on the nature of consciousness. All bar the easy recon- 
ciliation of a Hegelian synthesis. All try to make themselves at home 
in a homeless borderland.' 

Baffled by the ‘ authorities ' from below and from above, Kafka 
withdrew into himself. Even in art, he never got away from himself. 
(His initial recurs in his main characters, Karl, K., Klamm.) He tried 
to attain purity within the ' limited circle.' But a sense of guilt accom- 
panied his autoistic withdrawal in bachelorhood. He quotes the Tal- 
mud : A man without a wife is not a human being. ‘ Solitary life is 
disgusting,' he writes, and ‘ to be alone only brings punishment.' 
Why did he not marry? ' When I pushed forward toward the girl, I 
first fell into the spears of my armed forces.' He calls his case one 
where ' the right hand does not know what the left does.' Kafka 
turned not only within but even against himself, as was dramatically 
illustrated by his nihilist insistence that Max Brod destroy every line 
he had written. 

The result of not being at home with either the innocent or the 
fully conscious was metaphysical fear and loneliness. Kafka's work de- 

* Bahnsen sums up his ' Realdialektik ’ thus : ‘ It does not suffice either for complete 
annihilation or for full satisfaction. The child of Gaa is born between heaven and hell, 
now ready to camp with the light-shunnmg creatures of the Chtlionic darkness, now 
ready to flutter upwards to the heights of splendour.' Kierkegaard calls Abraham ' great 
through the strength whose power is weakness, great through the wisdom whose secret 
is folly . . . great through the love which is hatred of one's self. ... It is great to 
surrender to one’s hope, but greater still to abide by it steadfastly after having surrendered 
it.” 
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picts this lonesomeness of the individual in a world where hierarchical 
impediments are intertwined with the nature of existence. Human 
existence appears as a series of tortuous compulsions and crucifixions, 
exacted by an anonymous, ubiquitous enemy. The aloneness and 
helplessness of the modern orphan generation, of the alien and 
alienated, in short, of the Jew, has nowhere been as sustainedly ex- 
pressed as in the works of Franz Kafka. 

Kafka tries to save himself from this disconsolate isolation by a 
piously lealistic idiom. The expressionists broke up the world of fast 
relations into stammering, stuttering cries, defying the rules of 
grammar and syntax. Kafka religiously adheres to formal literary 
structure. And if the expressionists converted natural events into 
magic, Kafka attempts to show the magic within the simple course of 
events. Yet Kafka does not escape the philosophic as well as the 
artistic implications of his cosmic arrangement. His works, like those 
of the expressionists, remain fragments — confessions that the author 
has not found the ‘ what.' Kafka's novels arc non-drarnatic, occurring 
in a terrain that is not approachable from the outside. Kafka fails to 
p^iticuhrize the enemy. Hence his stories soon develop into semi- 
allegorical pointers. Climactic resolutions are rendered difficult be- 
cause the enemy is everywhere. Again and again Kafka tries to track 
down the silent adversary by careful adherence to the objects of the 
material world. But the enemy always eludes. Hence Kafka’s art 
cannot present real situations^ real characters, individuation, and 
character development. His art is more than allegory and less than 
symbol. The scenes in the artist's home and in the cathedral, for 
example, begin as stories but soon become discourses on the nature of 
K.'s judges, the possibility of acquittal, all matters which have not 
been, and in the nature of Kafka's problem, cannot be concretely 
presented. Similarly in The Castle, we learn about the unreachable 
Castle from Olga's long recital of her brother’s experiences and from 
various interpolations made by the superintendent and by the land- 
lady. Kafka is forced to such forensic, ' outside ' resolutions because 
he fails to locate the co-ordinates of his problem within the specific 
historical material about him. We are therefore led to conclude that 
possibly Kafka is profound. But you cannot tell from his circular 
approach to the silent wall. Remaining in his own self, Kafka all the 
more ' safely ' indicts the world and life, specifically the necessary 
collective means which are an unavoidable form of every social state. 
From Kafka's dark corner, the ' nearest truth ' appears to be the 
pressure ' against the walls of a windowless and doorless cell.' Kafka 
does not separate inescapable evils from those due to historic forms. 

Critics have stressed Kafka's apartness. Yet withal, Kafka felt the 
limitations of individualistic withdrawal. The lonely man is no hero 
to him. He does not exult but suffers over his exclusiveness. To be 
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sure, Kafka could not accept divine reconciliation, as could Pascal 
and Kierkegaard. Yet Kafka was not just to himself when he wrote 
that he represented ' the negative elements of his age.' For his agony 
was due not alone to the tact that he could not affirm, hut as much 
to the fact that he could not doubt. While he asked Max Brod to 
destroy his books, Kafka lacked the negative conviction to burn them 
himself. 

Kafka i calized that the lacerations of individuality could be circum- 
vented only by communal attachment. We have seen this note in 
The Castle.^ The story. The Great Wall ot China, written in 1918- 
191-9, likewise sounds this motif. Here a whole people work together 
to erect a protective wall against their barbarian enemies. The ' I ' 
becomes a ‘We.' Kafka's divisive pattern strives toward harmoniza- 
tion. ‘ Unity! Unity! Chest on chest, a dance of the people; blood, 
no longer locked up in the weak circulation of the body, but coursing 
warmly, and yet returning through boundless China.' China appears 
as a communal state in which leadership is embodied in trusted 
personality. In the form of a legend about the old emperors, the story 
suggests Kafka's distinction between the ideal of authority (the old 
emperor'), and its practical, bureaucratic translation (the present 
ruler). Max Brod writes of a plan Kafka sketched for a workers' col- 
lective. It is the kind of paternalistic feudal socialism to which Sigrid 
Undset and Franz Werfel hold. 

Max Brod has detailed the social roots of Kafka's tragedy, stressing 
his dreary office work that prevented him from devoting himself to 
his ait. What was a symbolic statement in other writers, for whom 
the problem of the dichotomy between business and art arose from 
the general structure of the system rather than from their own 
private status, became for Kafka a practical, personal issue. He wanted 
to write but had to work in a social insurance office. ‘ Now these two 
professions cannot be reconciled,' Kafka writes in his notebook. 
According to Brod, the recurrent irritations and difficulties connected 
with his distasteful work brought about the tubercular condition 
which finally killed him. In one of his last stories, ‘ Ein Hunger- 
kiinstler/ an artist would attract attention by starving himself. As in 
Andreyev's He Who Gets Slapped, the artist hires himself out to a 
circus, but the crowd passes him by, attracted by a panther. Interest 
in art magic is displaced by fascination for brute power. Kafka's artist 
dies not because he spurns the crowd. His problem is not that of 

^ We might also mention the peasants who are contrasted with the ofEcials. When 
K. appears, the peasants gape at him ‘ with their open mouths, coarse Kps, and literally 
tortured faces — their heads looked as if they had been beaten flat on top and their features 
as if the pain of the beating had twisted them. . . . Perhaps they really wanted some- 
thing from him [K.] and were only incapable of expressing it.’ It is also interesting to 
note that whereas in The Trial, K. leans foi support on people in some way connected 
with the court in T’he Castle, K. turns in the main to people rejected by the Castld. 
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Romantic exclusiveness. ' Had I found the food/ he says in his last 
words, ‘ 1 would have eaten fully, just as you and all do.' Franz Kafka 
died a choking death, a death caused by the lack of the social air 
needed by his body and soul. 

Throughout his life, Kafka was an exile, a pre-fascist exile, who 
sotight to rehabilitate himself. He admired Goethe and Tolstoy but 
did not have their natural roots. He read Pascal and Kierkegaard but 
lacked the guide of the ' now heavily sinking hand of Christianity/ 
Kierkegaard saw an ‘abysmal, qualitative difference' between God 
and man and based his philosophy of faith on this dualism. Kafka's 
work was a vain effort to bridge this chasm. I’hrough Brod he came 
in contact with the Zionists but was not steadied by the ‘flying 
prayer-shawl of the Jews.' From his ultimate perspective, Kafka saw 
an irresolvable antinomy between the abstract, absolute ideal and the 
transposition of this perfection into material practice, with its corol- 
laries of contingency, error and waste.* It is the disparity Cervantes, 
Shakespeare and Goethe presented in the characters of Don Quixote, 
Hamlet and Faust. 

Kafka’s agonized cr\' for ledemption, with its Kierkegaardian motif 
of fear and trembling, contains a quiet suggestion of the deep pain 
that goes with final irreconcilability toward human limitation. If we 
can discount his ^ plied humble surrender, we can find in him that 
sense of the tragic which allows a sensitive and tender relation to the 
simple and wholesome, Man's fate does not rule out those social tasks 
which Kafka was unable to meet. 1 ogether with acceptance of man's 
permanent limits, such tasks lend man his full dignity. 


^ K, is said to be better versed theoretically in the intricacies of the Castle than any* 
one else, ‘ but when he is to apply his knowledge, he somehow goes wrong.’ 



THE EMBRACE OF ABSOLUTES 


We can deliver ourselves from aJi suffering just as well 
through present objects as through distant ones whenever 
we raise ourselves to a purely objective contemplation of 
them and so are able to bring about the illusion that only 
the objects are present and not we ourselves, 

ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 


This is the thing that is at present the most troubling 
and if there is the time that is at present the most trouble- 
some the time-sense that is at present the most troubling 
is the thing that makes the present the most troubling. 


GERTRUDE STEIN 


THE EMBRACE OF ABSOLUTES 


M an cannot live solely by doubt, criticism, opposition 
and denunciation. He cannot merely except and dissent. 
He must also accept and assent. Human existence is dis- 
tinct and separative. Yet it is linked to the past and to the 
future. Although limited and changeful, it is a pattern according to 
the recurrent prototype. 

In all eras, no matter how torn by strife, men have clung to the idea 
of the prototype. This is true of our own day as well. Insurgence 
itself calls forth its dialectical compensation. Ibtal exposure generates 
the desire for total protection. Extreme impiety tends to swing to- 
ward extreme piety. Even as Goethe challenged medieval timeless- 
ness, he could not save his Faustian rebel by temporal surpassings 
alone. The Catholic framework of Faust's Assumption suggests his 
need of grace for his sometime confusion between history and God. 
Likewise, Schopenhauer admitted the necessity of counteracting the 
will’s incessant transgressions by aesthetic and ethical transcendence. 

In our war era, a number of absolutes would offer such status. Of 
these, what we call the Antaean tradition — carried forward by the 
Gauguin vogue, by Hamsun, Lawrence and various agrarian move- 
ments — has the longest ancestry. In an age of technical modes, it re- 
minds us that man’s basal needs are still dependent on earth and 
sun. The Catholic tradition claims an even older ancestry, but its 
historic formulation is relatively modern, and its exegesis has taken 
on a more sophisticated form. This appears particularly in the doc- 
trines of Essence related to it — Santayana’s Inward Landscape, 
Proust’s hermetic universals, the transcendences of time as repre- 
sented by the humanists in America and by Stefan George and 
Rainer Maria Rilke on the continent. 

We also have the * system ’ of fascism. It consists in the * sys- 
tematization ’ of confusion. Its primitive appeal and transitory his- 
toric function place it outside the great traditions. Finally, there is 
the Marxian sj^stem. Marxism would transform the classical and 
medieval absolutes as well as the modernistic notions of change 
through the medium of its dialectic. 

Common to the Antaean revival, the Catholic tradition and the 
doctrines of Essence is a break with modernism and its quantitative 
norms. All hark back to the qualitative unity adumbrated by pre- 
industrial epochs. Yet — and this is the perspective from which they 
are treated here — each receives its characteristic feature from the 
modernistic context in which it operates. Tn their attempt to stem 
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philosophies of exile, they themselves become exiles. Gauguin and 
Lawrence travel about to discover the untainted primitive; Santayana, 
Eliot, Gertrude Stein and Ezra Pound abandon their homelands; 
Proust shuts himself up in his nursery room; Stefan George builds a 
wall about his person and his circle; Rilke would live on his ‘ little 
island of life.’ Surrounded by winds which defy tradition, they are 
themselves affected by untraditional vogues. The naturalist Hamsun 
accepts a Panzer version of ' blood and soil,’ and Lawrence argues 
for phallic consciousness. The relation between * essence ’ and ‘ exist- 
ence ’ in Catholic doctrine is beset by greater ambiguities than were 
present in its medieval formulation. Today it fluctuates between 
homage to the ‘ eternal in man,’ and the celebration of selected his- 
toric epochs, with the defence of specific social organizations. 

Thus in one form or another the heresy of process infiltrates the 
essences of our modern and contemporary traditionalists. The attempt 
to resurrect ‘ natural,’ feudal or classical norms in a modern frame- 
work results in either a contradictory or an anaemic naturalism, 
feudalism and classicism. The absence of a congruous material base 
renders their absolutes nostalgic and irresolute. 


3. THE ANT^AN TRADITION 

The ore is homesick. It is eager 
to leave the mints and turning wheels 
that offer it a life so meagre. 

From coffers and from factories 
it would How back into the veins 
of gaping mountains whence it came, 
that close upon it once again. 

RAINER MARIA RILKE 

M ythology relates that Antaeus, the son of Terra, 
was invincible as long as he preserved contact with his 
mother. From every fall he rose renewed in strength and 
thus succeeded in conquering all his enemies. All but one. 
That one was Hercules, who was to become the champion of man on 
-earth. Hercules vanquished Antaeus by strangling him in the air. 

The Earth as stability, as man’s ‘basic’ security, is a recurrent 
and universal persuasion. Gospels of ‘ return to nature ’ receive par- 
ticular response in times when ‘ airy ’ abstractions and relations tend 
to alienate men from their substantive roots. Thus Rousseau found 
a deep echo at a time when sterile feudal forms and a young, con- 
scienceless industrialism were stifling personality, when the ‘vision 
of numbers ’ was obscuring the view of qualities. As rococo forms, 
correct scholastics and congealed rituals gave way to the complex 
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mechanics of civilization, the simple and the concrete were redis- 
covered even as they were being pressed * inward/ Goethe’s Faust is 
drawn to Gretchen, Andreyev's He and the Baron to Consuelo, 
Schnitzler’s Fritz to Christine. In the Pan-Slavism of Dostoyevsky and 
of Tolstoy, we have the most impressive statement of the reservations 
against nineteenth-century technical pressures. Dmitry Karamazoff 
prefers Siberian imprisonment to refuge in America. Tolstoy’s Pierre 
likewise gains peace in his prison-pit and in the physical community 
of the war, discovering its concretization in the harmony of the 
simple peasant, Platon Karatayev. Nietzsche’s extreme challenge to 
the threat of depersonalization by the * small reason ’ closes the 
century. 

In our own era, the machine became to many the modem incarna- 
tion of anonymous evil. The tendency has been toward a devil’s 
theory of the machine which does not distinguish between use and 
exploitation, between enslavement by the machine and enslavement 
by the manipulation of machine production. 

This is still a widespread confusion. Yet the machine presents a 
problem which is distinct from social organization, a problem in- 
herent in technics itself. By its very thoroughness and efficiency^ the 
machine threatens to deprive man of work, not merely of unpleasant 
and unrewarding work, but of all work. But man is homo faber. To 
have a feeling of possession and of enjoyment, he needs contact, the 
physical, immediate contact got by personal labour. As technics be- 
comes more and more proficient, contact tends to assume the 
character of a ' delegate,’ of an instrumental intermediary between 
man and his object. (This is where the Agrarians see the atomicity 
of technics translated into the political sphere under the form of 
mechanical democratic representation which destroys the sense of 
personal responsibility.) This tends to make for physical as well as for 
moral alienation. For when we can gain power by moving levers, we 
have the condition for a morality through which we ‘ get something 
for nothing,’ and man is deprived of earning his living. It is argued 
that once the social relations of technology arc humanized these 
problems will receive corresponding adjustment. But many critics 
continue to fear that personal desiccation will result from any type of 
5uper-organization, even when it is freed of social inequities. Hence, 
these critics urge a pattern which would permit greatest immediacy, 
immediacy of awareness and way of living. The attitude aims at re- 
establishing man’s umbilical ties to his sources, at counteracting the 
divisive interpositions of automatic representations. 

Every movement in our day expresses this fear in some way. From 
Henry Adams and Spengler to Kenneth Burke, from Van Gogh and 
Picasso to Karl Hofer, from Rimbaud and D. H. Lawrence to Georg 
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Kaiser and James Joyce, from Thomas Mann to Doeblin and Heming- 
way, from conservative agrarians to radical socialists, warnings are 
sounded against the menace to man in the monolithic centralization 
of our modern Babylons. 


THE IMAGINATIVE METAPHOR 
PAUL GAUGUIN, KNUT HAMSUN, D. H. L A W R E N C E 

La Barbaric est pour moi un rajeunissement. Je me suis recule bien loin,, 
plus loin que les chevaux du Parthenon . . . jusqu’au dada de mon 
enfance, le bon cheval de bois. paul gauguin 

After he became a ' bad European,' Gauguin wrote to Strindberg : 

' Your civilization is your suffering. My barbarism is health to me.'' 
He argued that the civilized conception of Eve makes us woman 
haters. ' Only the Eve which I paint can pass before us in the nude. 
Yours would be brazen in this natural state, and if she is beautiful,, 
she would become the source of suffering and evil.' In Martinique, 
and later in Tahiti, Gauguin thought that he had found a sensuous 
primitiveness and the ' nude simplicity of the pagan.' He settled in 
Tahiti, sealing the relationship by marrying a native. 

Gauguin did not live primitively but in relative civilized comfort. 
The girl he married was fifteen, and Gauguin was about sixty years 
old then. A good deal of sophistication was involved in this ‘ natural ' 
sfep. Was it not argued that European intellectualism and power 
stimuli drove men to reach out beyond their natural orbits to patterns of 
living alien to their native requirements? Gauguin ' proved ' all this 
by his civilized primitiveness and by marrying a girl forty-five years 
younger than himself. Not long afterward Gauguin reversed his 
naturalism. He returned to the West. Here he again ' went primitive,' 
attached himself to a mulatto girl, was involved in brawls with 
drunken sailors on her account and lost a leg. He returned to Tahiti 
a cripple and retired to the island of Dominica, an even more 
secluded wilderness. 

Meier-Graefe writes of Gauguin that every fibre in him ' belonged 
to cursed Europe.' He calls attention to Gauguin's last work, a 
snowcd-imder village — painted in the midst of a tropical spring! 
Gauguin’s nostalgia for his Western roots, his own questioning of the 
primitive cult is expressed in this painting. Gauguin's rigid angles and 
linear arabesque express similar reservations in his technique. Modern 
primitivism must operate in a non-primitive sphere. The idyllic vision 
arises in the midst of our teeming thoroughfares. Its individualistic 
plea is made within an expanding collectivistic hubbub. Lienee it be- 
comes neo-primitivism. The very structure which it would alter be- 
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comes part of its own pattern. These reservatioriis are, indeed, an 
indirect reflection of the naturalist's doubt with regard to his own 
programme as meeting the evil of modernism. 

HAMSUN ‘ 

To defy the unbending morality of technics, Gauguin went south. 
His alternative to hard forms was a southern sensuousness, loose and 
undisciplined. In Knut Hamsun, the antHuechanistic metaphor is 
northern, restrained, forceful and moralistic. His art is auditory rather 
than visual and as in the case of Rilke is dedicated to little things. 
The Growth of the Soil is a lyrical psean to 

the daily round, little matters that are all important to the settlerfolk 
themselves. Oh, they are not trifles after all, but things of fate, making for 
their happiness and comfort and well-being, or against them. 

Here and in Pan, earthy living, living within a periphery which is 
limited yet allows for fullness and intensity, is offered as Antasan 
compensation for a feverish, devitalizing industrialism. But simple 
reversions are not possible in the organic realm. The past may be 
^ recaptured ' in moments of mystic vision, but it cannot be relived. 
The naturalists ' know ' that, and they reveal this knowledge in many 
indirect ways. In the work of Hamsun, this testimony may be de- 
tected in the very style and composition of what is perhaps the most 
eloquent artistic statement of the ' natural life ' in our time. The 
Growth of the Soil. 

The novel was written during the First World War. In the midst 
of this inferno, Hamsun writes a kind of idyll in prose; during a 
period of disorganization, he pictures the growth of family ties. As 
anonymous millions frantically expend themselves in uprooting, Isak 
and his wife and their children work to enrich the soil which in turn 
enriches them. This extreme ' repudiation ' reveals the novel's polar 
relation to its discordant situation. Hamsun circumvents the enormity 
of the lealistic obstacles by placing his character in a somewhat 
mythical setting. While a war is being fought because free land is no 
longer available, Hamsun's man 

comes, walking toward the north. He bears a sack, the first sack, carrying 
food and some few implements. . . . Maybe the man has been in prison, 
and is looking for a place to hide; or a philosopher, maybe, in search of 
peace. This or that, he comes; the figure of a man in this great solitude* 

. . . The morning shows him a range of pasture and woodland He 

nods, to say that he has found himself a place to stay and live. 

The novel closes in a pagan mood of ‘ prayer.' 

Isak at his sowing; a stump of a man, a barge of a man to look, at, 
nothing more. Clad in homespun — ^wool from his own sheep, boots frpm 
the hide of his own cows and calves. Sowing — and he walks religiously 
bareheaded to that work. . . . 'Tis Isak, the Margrave. ... 
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Twas rarely he knew the day of the month — what need had he of 
that? He had no bills to be met on a certain date; the marks on his 
almanac were to show the time when each of the cows should bear. But 
he knew St. Olaf's Day in the autumn, that by then his hay must be in, 
and he knew Candlemas in spring, and that three weeks after then the 
bears came out of their winter quarters; all seed must be in the earth by 
then. He knew what was needful. 

A tiller of the ground, body and soul; a worker on the land without 
respite. A ghost risen out of the past to point the future, a man from the 
earliest days of cultivation, a settler in the wilds, nine hundred years old, 
and, withal, a man of the day. 

Nothing growing there? All things growing there; men and beasts and 
fruit of the soil. Isak sowing his corn. The evening sunlight falls on the 
corn that flashes out in an arc from his hand, and falls like a dropping of 
gold to the ground. Here comes Sivert to the harrowing; after that the 
roller and then the harrow again. Forest and field look on. All is majesty 
and power — a sequence and purpose of things. 

Kling . . . elmg ... say the cow bells far up on the hillside, coming 
nearer and nearer; the cattle are coming home for the night. Fifteen head 
of them, and five-and-forty sheep and goats besides; threescore in all. 
There go the women out with their milk-pails, carried on yokes from the 
shoulder; Leopoldine, Jen sine, and little Rebecca. All three barefooted. 
The Margravine, Inger herself, is not with them; she is indoors preparing 
the meal. Tall and stately, as she moves about her house, a Vestal tending 
the fire of a kitchen stove. Inger has made her stormy voyage, ’tis true, 
has lived in a city a while, but now^ she is home; the world is wide, 
swarming wath tiny specks — Inger has been one of them. All but nothing 
in all humanity, only one speck. 

Then comes the evening. 

Pan and Growth of the Soil are in the nature of Platonic correc- 
tives offered in a time of empirical disorders. They are dream wishes 
and exhortations conditioned by doubt as to their pragmatic efficacy. 
An anecdote related by Hamsun's biographer, Walter Berendsohn, 
has bearing on this point: Knut Flamsun once received a letter in 
which a person describing himself as a neurasthenic asked Hamsun 
whether he might be allowed to spend some time with the author of 
Pan. He felt it would help him to quiet his nerves. To this request 
Hamsun's wife replied that the house had enough with one 
neurasthenic. 

Hamsun's subsequent work, written in a period of even greater 
dislocations, reveals these perplexities more directly. The Settler, Isak, 
gives way to August, the Wanderer. The glamour of the Glahns is 
gone. Hamsun's new characters are more obviously disturbed. They 
swerve between rootedness and vagabondage. These later novels more 
readily admit that the open spaces are being closed by the steely ring 
of ^ technics. Abel, in The Ring Is Closed, is a pale shadow of 
Hamsun's earlier heroes. Hamsun would set him off against the 
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modern climbers and the calculating, profit-seeking townspeople. But 
Abel is shown as himself affected by the internecine Cain-civilization 
in which he lives. He has killed and suffers from a sense of guilt, is 
himself a restless, wandering Cain. He is attracted not by the home 
girls but by sophisticated Olga. At the end, he leaves, not for some 
primeval northern woods in the manner of Isak, but for industrialized 
America. 

Since Growth of the Soil, Hamsun's style has become more com- 
plex. The former epic and patient mood is disturbed by a halting, 
rambling narrative. His earlier substantive idiom of ‘ noun ' sentences 
becomes conditional, his sentences beginning with qualifying adverbs 
and clauses. Walter Berendsohn has called attention to the fact that 
even Hamsun's earlier nature world lacks plastic character. His meta- 
phors are for the ear and the mind, addressed to the ' inner ' world. 
Hamsun's recent work continues the diatribe against industrialism 
with greater impatience, approaching irritability. It expresses Ham- 
sun’s own modern awareness that the road back is closed. Isak had 
been able to find a sunny retreat, a wife and human companionship. 
In Look Back on Happiness, written under the shadow of fascism, 
Hamsun’s ' nature ' is the bowels of an earth pit, a deserted hut of 
peat ' into which I must crawl on my hands and knees,' and his sole 
companion is a mouse. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 

For God's sake, let us be men, 

Not monkeys winding machines. 

The passion of D. H. Lawrence was directed against Europe as the 
embodiment of scientific and technical rationalism. Lawrence repeats 
the challenge of Tolstoy and other neo-primitivists, charging that our 
abstract atomism is emptying man of the biologic and the personal, 
of wonder and awe. But Lawrence’s protest, coming later and being 
voiced in highly industrialized England, shows greater awareness of its 
futility. Lawrence's challenge takes form in an Orphic expressionism 
which tries hard and in vain to convince itself first of all. 

The spear-point of Lawrence's critique is that modern man is 
' possessed.' In the ' idyllic ' feudal relations (as represented by Gerald 
Crich's father in Women in Love), the owner considered the welfare 
of the workers first of all. For his son, business production and power 
are the end; the workers have become means, atomic cogs, indis- 
tinguishable from one another. The machine is the ‘ first great step 
in* undoing.' Together with the intellect, it constitutes ' the great 
neuter ... the eunuch of eunuchs.' Whatever had been still intact 
was destroyed by the war. Nothing is left * but the herd-proletariat 
and the herd-equality mongrelism, and the wistful poisonous self- 
sacrificial cultured soul.' 
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To counteract this disintegration, Lawrence puts forward his doc- 
trine of Phallic Reality. Through it, he thought, man might recover 
genuine self-expression. 

The way, he argued, lies in yielding to ' the darker, older unknown 
Man is to be cured of his abstract intellectualism by physical ‘ touch 
in the darkness. Sex must be rehabilitated. His argument against 
having ' sex in your head, instead of down there where it belongs,' 
was not in the interests of animal indiscriminateness. Lawrence was 
early disgusted with the ' sniffing ' love schemes of Schnitzlerian 
Casanovas, as well as with the masochism of disillusioned bohemians. 
For them sex was dope. For the English miner’s son it was to be con- 
verted into magic balsam. Lawrence saw the sex act as a mystical 
experience which brought man into immediate contact with reality. 
In the flesh, in woman, he wrote in his Foreword to Sons and Lovers, 
we know ' God the Father, the Inscrutable, the Unknowable.’ 

To banish the blinding white of scientific consciousness, Lawrence 
called for ' mindless ’ existence and sensuality. He would have men 
follow the way of Persephone to the ‘ sightless realm where darkness 
is married to dark.’ The sick European is to be revived by the 
' nocturnal touch.’ 

But there lurked a danger, for I^wrence, in the embrace of the 
night. It was that of losing the self through its being ‘possessed.’ 
The loss of identity which Lawrence decried in European civilization 
was also threatened by the pantheistic unity in the love process. 
William and Paul Morel are thus thwarted by their mother’s affec- 
tion. Birkin is similarly possessed by Hermione, Aaron Sisson and 
George Mellors by their wives. Mother, mistress and mate love prove 
perilous to the self. Woman, the American woman in particular, came 
to stand as the enemy of man’s self-expression. 

Aaron Sisson, Lawrence’s strongest character, succeeds best in not 
submitting to class, society, sex, even friendship. The novel opens 
with Aaron giving up his work as secretary of the miners’ union. He 
frees himself from the clinging, dominating love of his wife, skirts the 
various social groups he meets on his travels, not even succumbing 
completely to Lily, the nearest personification of Lawrence’s own 
doctrine. He never quite gives himself to anyone, not even in the 
most passionate of sexual embraces. He remains true to his ‘ rod,’ his 
flute, the representation of his phallic reality and of his lyrical self. 
He goes contrary to every stream. ‘ By the innermost isolation and 
singleness of his own soul he would abide though the skies fell on 
top of one another, and seven heavens collapsed.’ 

Lawrence’s principle of absolute individualism, his programme of 
abolishing social classes in favour of ‘ natural ’ classes, again reminds 
one of Nietzsche. Both turned against the tables of their time. Yet 
their extreme recipes themselves pointed to these writers’ uncertainty 
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about the aristocratic uniqueness they set up. Nietzsche ' conceded ' 
this by his ' democratic ' recurrence theory. Lawrence acknowledged 
his doubts even more explicitly. While he protested that he hated the 
^people/ he added that the aristocracy was just as pernicious and 
* much more dead.' Even as he preached ‘ passionate disquality/ he 
sought the ‘ primeval societal instinct ' among primitive communal 
tribes. He tired (as Nietzsche did) of his solipsism: 

I was so weary of the world. 

I was so sick of it, 

everything was tainted with myself . . . 

I was a lover, I kissed the woman I loved, 

And God of horror, 1 was kissing also myself. 

I was a father and a begetter of children, 

and oh, oh horror, I was begetting and conceiving in my own body. 

The development of Lawrence's own art contains the dangers 
against which he warned. Sons and Lovers was still in the tradition 
of realistic character creation. But with The Rainbow and Women 
in Love, Lawrence began to substitute disembodied 'essences.' As 
in the expressionistic literature of the time, his people are ideas, and 
they begin and end with 'intelligible' characteristics. Lawrence's 
men and women are sex symbols. But the parallel to Thomas Mann 
(suggested by Horace Gregory) does not apply altogether. In Mann 
the types are distinct from one another. In Lawrence they are often 
interchangeable, merging in the 'darkness.' Lawrence reacted so 
violently to mechanical identification that he landed in mystical 
oneness. 

A similar reservation may be noted in the manner in which the 
characters of Lawrence love. While he protested against the artifici- 
ality of European living, his own people hardly make love naturally. 
Lawrence's love scenes are carried by mystical charges. Emotions be- 
come final mysteries. ' Fierce electric energy ' flows from nearly every 
handshake. Rupert Birkin's incipient love consummation turns him 
into an ' Egyptian Pharaoh . . . seated in immemorial potency, like 
the great carven statues of real Egypt.' Lawrence's characters are 
' suspended,' their love highly complex and .sophisticated. Sex was 
really a mystery to Lawrence, a natural mystery.' 

Proust never advanced beyond the infantile regression toward things 
past. And he remained a passive victim of his air-tight world. 
Lawrence fought against his confinement. He emerged from the 
mother-womb of Sons and Lovers to the Phallic Reality of Lady 
Chatterlefs Lover. I.ady Chatterley does not 'possess' Mellors as 
Paul was possessed by his mother. She is rather the instrument 

* In Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Lawrence * Corrects ’ this tendency by a literal naturalism 
which is so extreme and repetitious that it becomes somewhat humorous and artificial. 
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whereby Mellors gains his male confidence. The introverted, nar- 
cissistic love of William and Paul has been normalized. 

You are a seed in the night-time, 

I am a man to plough 

The difficult glebe of the future 

For seed to endow. 

Yet there is something naive in this testament of the phallic cure. 
He who had protested against mechanical reduction himself reduces 
all recipes to a single formula. 

Translated into the social interest, Lawrence’s ‘ darkness ’ reaches 
out toward the West African savage and his own coal miners. Despite 
his Nietzschean attitude toward the ' herd proletariat/ this miner’s 
son realized that while the upper bourgeoisie had passed beyond 
wholesome contact with physical reality, the workers of the earth 
might still rise toward it. This note is sounded early, in Sons and 
Lovers. * From the middle classes one gets ideas, and from the 
common people — life itself, warmth,’ Paul says to his mother. Here 
are the roots of Lawrence’s deep ' societal instinct.’ Throughout his 
life he sought to gather a small group of people with whom he could 
found an ideal social colony, an Ark in the industrial chaos. His 
wanderings to Australia, Mexico, Taos and Italy were in search of 
such a nucleus for a socialist experiment. In his introduction to 
Lawrence’s letters, Aldous Huxley stresses his profound dissatisfac- 
tion with isolation. ' It was,’ Fluxley writes, ' the sense of being cut 
off that sent Lawrence on his restless wanderings round the earth. 
His travels were at once a flight and a search: a search for some 
society with which he could establish contact.’ Lawrence himself 
admitted this a few' years before his death. ' What ails me is the 
absolute frustration of my primeval societal instinct ... I think 
societal instinct much deeper than sex instinct and societal repression 
much more devastating. ... I am weary even of my own individuality, 
and simply nauseated by other people’s.’ Lawrence’s social vision ap- 
proximates a kind of Utopian, feudal communism in a patriarchal 
frame. Particularly during the war, his thoughts turned toward found- 
ing a colony where ' the struggle shall not be for money or for power, 
but for individual freedom and common effort towards good. ... It 
is communism based, not on poverty but on riches, not on humility 
but on pride, not on sacrifice but upon complete fulfilment in the 
flesh of all strong desire, not in Heaven but on earth.’ 

Lawrence found his West African savage wanting. As Gauguin 
returned to the civilized West, so Lawrence returned to his own 
* men of England.’ The miner, Aaron Sisson, and the gamekeeper, 
Mellors, are his heroes. As Horace Gregory puts it, Lawrence’s men 
of England survive ‘ climbing out of the darkness of the pit, white, 
maimed, trembling, but still alive with the pow'er that is theirs alone.’ 
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They are his vital ‘ Gods of the living Darkness, powers of the night/ 
capable of rescuing the upper classes. 

But Lawrence's ' darkness ' was also the darkness of European 
civilization, and Lawrence was part of it. Nor do his characters 
escape it. Paul Morel's autarchic mother love ends in his drifting to- 
ward death, llie characters in Women in Love exhaust themselves 
in probing the night of their souls, and Aaron Sisson's adventures in 
the night are carried on among Europe’s futile post-war generation. 

Lawrence himself never descended to the pit of his miners. His 
new ' men, Rirkin, Aaron, mingle with the aristocrats, and Mcllors 
finds his freedom above his station. Lawrence regarded the class of 
workers as the ' men of the masses,' deadened by organizational con- 
trol and insensitive to culture (Aaron's flute is shattered by a mob). 
Lawrence saw the human problem essentially in terms of nature and 
the individual, not history and society. He made a complete revolu- 
tion from the womb of Sons and Lovers to tlie tender sex darkness 
of Lady Chatteilcy's Lover, from protest against possession by sex to 
possession by any group. ' Lawrence's Protestantism,' writes Gregory, 
' swung round in a full circle enclosing himself within it, watchful, 
wary of all panaceas for human ills.' Essentially negativistic, 
Lawrence's revolt brought him * round ' to the dark Mothers. * You 
can't fight it out by running away,' he wrote of Melville. ' When you 
have run a long way from Home and Mother, then you realize that 
the earth is round and if you keep on running you'll be back on the 
same old doorstep — like a fatality.' 

Lawrence’s lyric prophecies were sounded in Europe's post-war 
cacophony. And the ' outlaw ' gradually grew uncertain of his creed. 
His life became a mercurial shifting from one place to another. His 
art and his letters reveal the same tenor : restlessness, quick transition, 
impatience. Lawrence heaps his metaphors with multiple adjectives, 
^ hoping ’ that some may fit his meaning. 

In the last years of his life, he vaguely flirted with the idea of join- 
ing the ‘ revolutionary socialists.' He even planned to go to the Soviet 
Union (learning Russian for this purpose). He became more and 
more embittered over the industrial system ' piling up rubbish while 
nobody lives. ... We want a revolution,' he writes, ' not in the name 
of money or work or any of that, but of life . . . you've got to smash 
money and this beastly possessive spirit.' He wanted to take part in a 
" deadly revolution ' if only he * knew how.' 

But Lawrence did not know how. He was caught in the very indus- 
trial meshes he combated, caught in the decline he castigated. 
Lawrence called for the communal magic of primeval agrarian forms, 
but he knew that the materials were gone or were not yet ready, 
finally admitting that no white man of our time could find happiness 
among primitives, any more than Gauguin and Melville were able to 
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do so. Feverishly he struck blows at the category of possession 
through money and ownership. Yet he himself was unable to master 
his personal and public dilemmas. Tubercular, he wrote as in a fever, 
m hectic impatience. His reactions grew more and more extreme as 
he realized with growing agony that he was a febrile passenger on 
the * ship of death.' The sense of dpom deepened at the ‘ thought of 
the old world which I loved — ^and the new world means nothing to 
me.' The phallic resurrection was not to be spring-like rejuvenation. 
He sang 

... of autumn and the falling fruit 
and the long journey toward oblivion. 

Lawrence too wanted freedom for the natural man, complete free- 
dom from group restraints. In this, as Caudwell has pointed out, he 
with many others of our time harked back to the early ideals of the 
middle class, unable to reconcile himself to the collective control of 
our day. Lawrence's neo-primitivism is troubled with graver doubts 
than was that of Tolstoy. Tolstoy lived in agrarian Russia into which 
industrialism had barely begun to penetrate. Lawrence lived in Eng- 
land at a time when the machine, eliminating the labour of men, was 
accepted as progress. Hence, where Tolstoy's people are sensuous 
bodies moved by their animal energy, the characters of Lawrence are 
expressionistic souls seeking roots which are no longer available. Yet 
among the bohemians, expressionists and neo-primitivists, Lawrence 
stands out by not being content with negation. He saw the necessity 
of categories other than those set up by past and present society. 
His vitality and electric influence draw' from these sources. 

THE SOCIAL GRAPH: THE AMERICAN AGRARIANS 

The peasant is the soil. All great cultures have been rooted in peasan- 
tries, I believe, such as the English yeomanry before the fourteenth 
century : they have been the growth of the soil. 

ALLEN TATE 

Tolstoy rejected both Czarist feudalism and industrial capitalism. 
And he baulked at socialism. Its planned, organized destruction 
seemed to him ' Western.' The socialist analysis in terms of wages, 
rent and capital, argues Levin in Anna Karenina, does not apply to 
Russia, where the peasant received food as wages, where there was no 
rent and little capital. Tolstoy opposed both organized collectivity 
and free individualism. He gravitated toward a sociality centring in 
a kind of small middle-peasantry, a system of limited private property 
which would permit communality, or ' living for one's soul,' as well 
as individual spontaneity. In sharper outline, this approaches the pro- 
gramme of the American Agrarians. 

The central motif of the Southern Agrarians is the call for re- 
personalization. Tliis is the common axis of their attacks on monopoly 
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qapitalism, communism, the machine and the structure of credits. 
Their symposium, Who Owns America? is a passionate indictment 
of the abstract structure of ownership in the form of coupons, docu- 
ments and other neutral media. The technique of public exchange 
drives out personal , use. The contact between work and reward is 
being lost, as the collective property system is destroying the concept 
of individual value. There is no tangible friend here who might be 
loved and no concrete enemy who can be fought. The sense of moral 
responsibility on the part of the individual is reduced by the collec- 
tive pattern. ‘ The standard of international morality,’ writes John 
Crowe Hansom, * is lower than the standard of personal morality, and 
the code of big business is lower than that of little business.’ This 
depersonalization of values ensues in any collectivity. Hence the 
Agrarians also oppose socialism. Indeed, Tate like Belloc sees a tie-up 
between big business and communism. ' Corporate structure,’ writes 
Tate, ' strives towards the condition of Moscow.’ In place of this 
trend, they urge ‘ personal ’ ownership of concrete goods. Allen Tate 
regards the choice as not between property and non-property, but 
between one kind of property and another, between big and small 
ownership. The latter preserves ' free initiative and free prices ’ and 
precludes sovereignty over the individual. Translated into a social 
programme, repersonalization means private property on a small 
scale, mainly in the form of land and farm tools. 

However, when the Agrarians develop this programme, it turns out 
to be a much more modern version of Tolstoy’s agrarianism. The 
firmer hold which industrialism has taken in America introduces 
greater complexity. The American Agrarians more readily allow the 
partial inclusion of machine methods and of some general control. 
They more readily admit that the * personal ’ method is applicable 
only in a restricted sphere. This agrarian group does not hold up the 
pre-industrialized era as a complete model. Agar, for example, clearly 
sees that the simple back-to-the-land movement is impossible, and 
grants that the programme is to provide for urban communities as 
well. He goes further and concedes that certain industries (railroads, 
electric power utilities) function best under the monopoly system. 
That is, the Agrarians allow for some industrialization. They are also 
for some public control, admitting the dependence of the individual 
upon social organization. Yet although they grant that modern 
life necessitates general regulation in some measure, they seem to 
ignore the obligations which the individual in turn owes to the regu- 
lative public body. Kenneth Burke has neatly formulated this stand 
as 'representation without taxation.’ This non-reciprocal approach 
also makes itself felt in the attitude toward the* issue pertinent to the 
South, the relationship between the whites and the Negroes. The 
Symposium is silent on this problem, except ior the observation that 
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there are those men whose ‘ courage and intelligence entitle them to 
own, and also the men whose natural quality fits them to work for 
hire/ 

In the position of the Agrarians we meet again with a form of 
modern irony. There is a call for freedom, personality and natural 
' rights,' a call that contains the overtones of reservation which recog- 
nize the necessities of collective transcendence. 

But literal returns are impossible, and such doctrines only tepd to 
encourage distorted forms of regression, as when infantilism is identi- 
fied with wisdom, and babbling rhythms with poetic metaphors. 
Pure reversals would negate the whole of our Western heritage. 
Where this may lead is seen when the doctrine is transposed into the 
principle of ' Blood and Soil.' Such transposition appears to have 
been made by Knut Hamsun. The creator of idylls has been urging 
co-ordination with the heavy Nazi machine. 

Fascist distortions have been made possible, however, because the 
Blood and Soil slogan touches on a genuine modern need. It is a 
need for First Principles by ' recollection ' of man's elemental origins. 
The recognition of this need is not confined to our simple naturalists. 
It is present in the philosophy of George Santayana, in much Catho- 
lic and even socialist writing. In the theme of ‘ Father-Imitation,' it 
has taken form in our contemporary myths of Joyce's Earwicker, 
Werfel's Jeremiah and Thomas Mann's Joseph, with their motif of 
permanent attitudes which have their prototype in the infancy of 
man's history. The call here is for refuelling from the base, for re- 
discovery of man's simple, irreducible requirements, of ‘ the truth, 
the old truth.’ It would seem to be the persuasion of our contemporary 
writers that this trutli can be seen most purely through the un- 
sophisticated forms of agrarian living. How else interpret the fact that 
every major work of our time which succeeds in the artistic moulding 
of a powerful personality (in or out of tune with his community) 
operates within an agrarian setting? For this holds true not only for 
the almost purely regressive themes of Proust and Undset. Even the 
' smiling future ' which Thomas Mann looks toward is envisioned in 
agrarian surroundings (Castorp's dream, the story of Jacob and 
Joseph). More telling perhaps is that this agrarian predilection is 
found even among writers of socialist leanings. Thus, Nexd's Pelle 
returns at the end to * Daybreak Farm,' Silone's Fontamara and 
Bread and Wine deal with the Italian peasantry, Malraux^'s Man's 
Hope closes with the chapter on ' The Peasants,' and even 
the motorized journey of Steinbeck's people begins and ends in non- 
urban settings. Plowever, in these instances, particularly in Mann, 
Malraux and Steinbeck, we have no mere ‘ return to nature.' Their 
cultural conscience disallows any fiat rejection of historical con- 
tinuity. 7'hese writers avoid the dangers of mere ' repetition ' by 
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taking the way ' round/ A state o£ balance cannot be reached by the 
negation of history or by the ' burning of books/ but only by amal- 
gamation and integration. Even the German Romantic poet, Heinrich 
von Kleist, recognized that we must continue the journey in the hope 
that we may enter by the back door. In the very interests of corh- 
pletion, man must somehow be integrated with what has become an 
ineradicable moment of his biography, the technical contribution of 
history. For good or for ill, man has left the idyll where he drew 
strength from the earth alone. Even our ancient myth recognizes 
this. It tells that Hercules, not Antaeus, became champion of the 
earth. To be sure, it was only by standing with his feet on the ground 
that Hercules was able to vanquish Antaeus. 


4. THE MEDIEVAL TRADITION 

I F WE CONDEMN the principle of diversity or polarity in history, and 
demand an abstract uniform civilization which will obviate the risk of 
wars and religious schisms, we are offending against life in the same 
way as though we condemned the differences of the sexes, as many 
heretics actually have done, because it leads to immorality. . . . Catholicism 
was the matrix out of which Lutheranism and Calvinism emerged and 
C>atholicism co-exists with them to-day. . . . Christopher dawson 

THE CATHOLIC RETURN TO STATUS 

In Dostoyevsky’s Brothers Karamazoff, the Grand Inquisitor states 
the problem of religion in terms of a dilemma between freedom and 
happiness. Combating the Protestant heresies of individualism and 
freedom, he harangues Christ, whom he accuses of having originally 
introduced such doctrines. ' Nothing,’ he says, ‘ is more seductive for 
man than his freedom of conscience, but nothing is a greater cause 
for suffering.’ Freedom places upon men the burden of having to 
make a decision, and this brings unrest and uncertainty. Freedom in- 
duces men to rebel, and ' how can rebels be happy? ' Men do not 
want to be free individuals. What they crave is community of wor- 
ship. Only by ' uniting all in one unanimous and harmonious ant- 
heap,’ can the universal happiness of men be planned. Fortunately, 
the Inquisitor continues, Christ handed down the work to the church- 
men, who have corrected his teaching by miracle, mystery and 
authority. ' And men rejoiced that they were again led like sheep, and 
that the terrible gift that had brought them such suffering was, at 
last, lifted from their hearts/ The work of limiting freedom and 
individual expression must be continued if men are to be happy. 

The most painful secrets of their conscience, all, they will bring to us, 
and we shall have an answer for all. ... It has long to await completion 
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and the earth has yet much to suffer, but we shall triumph and shall be 
Cassars. . . . Hadst Thou taken the world and Caesar’s purple, Thou 
wouldst have founded the universal state and have given universal peace. 
. . . We have taken the sword of Caesar, and in taking it, of course, have 
rejected Thee and followed him. 

During this exlrortation, Christ is silent. His. silence constitutes 
his rdie, affecting the trend and tone of the disr^uisition. The In- 
quisitor’s argument moves from one dramatic ‘level to another, as 
though he had been answered. The answer lies in Christ’s silent 
presence itself, which bespeaks his hidden power over the Inquisitor. 
In Ivan’s fable, Christ is the voice within the Inquisitor which ques- 
tions the very argument he is setting forth. His monologue is seif- 
laceration. And Christ acknowledges the inner torment of his accuser 
by his only overt move in the drama, when, at the end, he approaches 
the old man and softly kisses him on his bloodless aged lips. 

The fable points to the co-existence of dual elements in the Catho- 
lic religion, of the church as an eternal body and as an historical insti- 
tution. It is a distinction between its ‘ essence,’ or its ideal co- 
ordinates, and its ‘existence,’ which entails translation into political 
and social tactics operating in a world of contingency. In practice, 
the fable suggests, the church has tended toward merging with the 
Csesaristic state, demanding submission of the individual in the in- 
terests of a worldly body. However, Christ’s silent reappearance at the 
very time when his doctrine is being ‘ corrected ’ also suggests that 
the original principle has only been outwardly silenced. It continues 
to be ‘ secretly ’ effective. 

VARIETIES OF EXEGESIS 

The post-war period has brought a great revival of Catholic and 
Thomist doctrine, as is testified by the Anglo-Catholic movement, 
the neo-Scholastics in France and Canada, and related trends such as 
American Humanism. The communal stress in Catholicism is more 
nearly attuned to the collectivistic development of modern life than 
are doctrines of free individualism. Of like moment is its offer of a 
common moral authority, of definite standards, of system and tradi- 
tion. In a time of drifting, fluctuation and soft deliquescence, Catho- 
licism provides prime categories and a firm rule. The power of this 
appeal extends even to Protestant writers, some of whom urge that 
the doctrine of individual freedom must be revised. In Nature and 
Destiny of Man, Reinhold Niebuhr admits that ‘ Protestantism has 
frequently contributed to the anarchy of modern life by its inability 
to suggest and to support relative standards and structures of social 
virtue and political justice.’ He adds that Catholic theory is ‘ infinitely 
superior to the Lutheran relativism and moral scepticism.’ In its em- 
phasis on communality and a unified system of values, Catholicism 
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also meets with the modern movement of communism. It dissociates 
itself from Marxism in its spiritual interpretation of history. Where 
Marxism holds that progress is possible by the manipulation of 
economic-social factors, Catholicism regards such a view as material- 
istic or atheistic. Catholicism is shaped ultimately by love of God,, 
knowledge of death and the acceptance of original sin. It distinguishes 
between empirical and transcendental causality holding that the 
' final ' cause must remain a mystery to man. Hence, where Marxism 
considers men and events as largely determined by history and sub- 
ject to temporal change, reason, science and empirical procedure,. 
Catholicism regards evil as ontological. Marxism ultimately places its 
hope in the work of man, Catholicism in the grace of God. 

However, despite insistence on its original system, modern Catho- 
lic doctrine has been affected by both Protestantism and Marxism. 
Two leading contemporary Thomists, Jacques Maritain and Etienne 
Gilson, trace the development of their thought to Bergson’s philoso- 
phy of Becoming. Another telling fact is that some of the most 
renowned Catholic writers of our time from Maurice Barres, Sigrid 
Undset and Chesterton to Jacques Maritain and Hilaire Belloc are 
converts to Catholicism. Indeed, the complex nature of our scene has 
resulted in the phenomenon of Catholic Protestants and of Piotcstant 
Catholics. If the Protestant Niebuhr criticizes the anarchy of indi- 
vidual standards, the Catholic Maritain argues for a ' pluralist ' 
society. And in his True Humanism Maritain admits the correctness 
of much Maixist doctrine, including its principle ofTho class war. 
These are further illustrations of the fact that our warring culture has 
introduced waverings within doctrines which had long prided them- 
celves on being firm systems." In Catholicism, t}ie dichotomy iii^y be 
illustrated by a comparison between Belloc and Maritain in critical 
theory and Claudel, Barres and Undset in belles-lettres. 

HILAIRE BELLOC AND JACQUES MARITAIN 

In The Crisis of Civilization, Hilaire Belloc presents his view of 
tlie reasons for the instability of the modern era. He traces it to the 
' Protestant explosion,’ which introduced the ' anarchic, diverse, loud, 
confused ' doctrines of liberalism and freedom. When it substituted 
contract for status, Protestantism destroyed the ' Proprietal Society,' 
in which classes were held together by a common bond. In place of 

^ Many critics harp on the discrepancy between the Catholic blue-print and its worldly 
practice. They point out that in almost every historical struggle, the Church has stood 
on the side of existing property relations, defending the feudal structure, and to-day, the 
capitalist order. Its blessing of Franco and the support of the Nazi war by German 
Catholic bodies are cited as showing that it defends the principle of status quo even 
where thii? entails helping fascism. The Catholic answer admits that churchmen may be 
' corrupt,' but holds that the Church's worldly aspect as ‘ existence ' must be sharply 
separated from, its otherworldly ‘essence,' 
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the older paternalism and its concrete human relations, Protestantism 
brought an abstract, contractual, and therefore insecure relationship. 
Protestantism becomes Belloc's common denominator for the nega- 
tive, rebellious and ‘ protesting ’ temper which is, to him, the essenc- 
of the present crisis. 

Belloc contrasts our instability with the High Middle Ages, in par- 
ticular the thirteenth century, which produced St. Thomas and Dante 
and the promise of ' permanent Christian order through justice.’ 
Glossing over the fact that this century was filled with racial and 
religious strife directed against the Church itself, Belloc describes its 
order as having offered men that which they need to feel secure and 
happy, namely status. 

A man's position was known, the duties and burdens attaching to it 
were known, as also the advantages and they were in a large measure 
fixed; for the spiritual force and motive underlying the whole business 
was an appetite for security: for making life tolerable on its material 
side so that there should be room and opportunity for men to lead the 
good life, as the Greeks put it, or, as the Catholic Church put it, to save 
their souls. 

Everyone, from the serf to the lord, overlord and craftsman in the 
towns, took his position for granted and accepted it. There was ex- 
ploitation, ‘ but it worked by fixed rules and inheritance, not by com- 
petition/ The serf could not be removed from his hereditary holding 
and was insured against being rendered destitute. To this Belloc adds 
a critique of capitalism. In freeing the serf, capitalism also ‘ freed ' 
him from the Jand and the economic security he enjoyed therefrom. 
It brought political freedom without economic freedom. 

Ironically enough, Belloc uses this criticism to defend the capitalist 
system of private property. The root evil of capitalism, he argues, is 
iiot private property but its ' abuse not the profit function (profit 
is seen as the ' legitimate reward attached to the saving of capital and 
the intelligent use of the same for human needs but its misuse; 
not its competitive features (for competition ' is in the very nature 
of Society '), but excessive competition. The basic evil of capitalism, 
according to Belloc, lies in its promise of political freedom. This 
promise has resulted in the emergence of a proletariat, which is a 
" protesting ' element disturbing the existing status. Political freedom 
has awakened it to consciousness of and to rebelliousness against 
social injustice. It is this rebelliousness which constitutes the menace 
to civilization. Political freedom without economic freedom is 
almost worthless, and it is because the modern proletariat has the one 
kind of freedom without the other that its rebellion is now threaten- 
ing the very structure of the modern world.' Belloc does not argue 
for the extension of economic freedom. His issue with capitalism is 
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simply that it provided political freedom and thus made possible the 
emergence of a conscious proletariat demanding such extension. 

However, Belloc's Catholicism is not free of ironic elements which 
testify to the existence of the very Protestant and modern elements 
it castigates. Indeed, the effects of the ' Protestant explosion ’ made 
themselves felt from the beginning, as evidenced in the nominalistic 
and individualistic heicsies of the Franciscans. And George Santayana 
complained before the First World War that Catholic minds have 
made ‘ some strange conjunctions and compromises with the 
Zeitgeist,' accepting Copernicus' heliocentric, non-moralistic view of 
the world and supporting national wars which contradicted the gos- 
pels. In Belloc an element of individualism appears in his agrarian 
critique of corporations and his advocacy of a differential tax that 
would favour small property holders and investors. 

An examination of Jacques Maritain shows sharp differences be- 
tween him and Belloc. Where Belloc regards class consciousness as 
the root of our evil, Maritain calls it the ' arousing of a consciousness 
of human dignity, rebuffed and humiliated.' And while opposing 
class warfare as secessionist, he allows for the use of means ‘ even 
when they are perforce harsh,’. adding that ‘ to stain our fingers is not 
to stain our hearts.’ Belloc extols the High Middle Ages in that they 
provided men with fixed canons which they all followed. Maritain 
permits a questioning of the authoritative principle. The ultimate aim 
of the ' law,' he states, is to free man from every servitude, ' even, St. 
Paul says, from the servitude of the law, because he does spontane- 
ously what the law demands.' His ' integral humanism ’ is not re- 
stricted to the values found in the High Middle Ages, and his future 
Christian society admits of a more varied strain and of ' pluralist ' 
elements.' In Belloc’s more authoritative position, status is central 
to his Catholic scheme of values. Maritain, on the other hand, writes 
of the values of estrangement. In A Christian Looks at the Jewish 
Question, Maritain calls attention to the spirituality of Jewish non- 
conformity and alienation. He sees it as stimulating the movement 
of history," 

^ Opposing Karl Barth and those who hold that religion should be politically neutral, 
Maritain urges that the rdle of Christianity must be positive and eflFective in earthly 
civilization. And while he insists that in the realm of faith Catholicism is immutable, he 
readily notes the diversities and conflicts among Catholics in the realm of human applica- 
tions. Maritain has been among the most outspoken Catholic critics of what he calls the 
‘ upper Catholic bourgeoisie,' the supporters of Franco and P6tain. He speaks of a ‘ kind 
•of non-Christian Catholicism ’ which is allied to a non-moral power politics, exploiting 
religion for the ‘ worldly benefit of classes or parties.’ He holds that this is the ‘ very 
antithesis of the genuine spirit of the Church,’ in contrast to its ‘ living reality ’ existing 
in those Catholic groups opposing such alliances. 

* Thus a great gulf separates Maritain from some of his German fellow-Cathohcs, such 
:as Taeschner and Stonner, who support Nazi raciology. Stonner even maintains that the 
Fiihrer ’ principle accords with the spirit of the Gospels 
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. THU ^ESTHETIC CONFESSION 
PAUL CLAUDEL, MAURICE BARRES AND SIGRID UNDSET 

The more lasting works of Paul Claudel were written before the 
era of the Great Wars. Yet the force and persuasiveness of his poetry 
has continued to exert itself to such a degree as to make it repre- 
sentative of our. time. Specifically The Tidings Brought to Mary 
remains the high modern expression of the Catholic constant in 
dramatic poetry. For a fuller undertaking of ClaudeFs position^ it 
should be noted that his activity has not been confined to literature. 
Paul Cdaudel has also served as French Ambassador in Tokyo, Wash- 
ington and other centres of world politics. His work seems to 
repudiate such practical concerns, pleading for submission to miracle^ 
mystery and authority. Yet the genuineness of ClaudcPs poetry 
breaks through the frame of his avowed medieval doctrine to reveal 
modern directives. 

The .setting of The Tidings Brought to Mary is the Great Schism 
in the Middle Ages. There is a crisis in State and Clmrch as a result 
of a developing Protestant threat. Unhappy o\cr the splits in tem- 
poral and divine guidance, Anne Vercours leaves for Jerusalem to 
suffer and atone. L-ikewise, his daughter^ Violaine, embraces suffering. 
She renounces her earthly lover, Jacques, kisses a leper, ^ is herself 
stricken with leprosy, and finally is a willing sacrifice for her sister 
Mara who is in love with Jacques. Violaine is ‘ saved ' by sufferings 
and her self-sacrifice coincides with the return of Anne and with the 
passing of the crisis. I’he Schism comes to an end,/ and once more 
the Throne rises above all.' 

The play ends with the religious justification of Violaine's self- 
effacing personality and with condemnation of Mara's self-centred- 
ness. Religiously, Mara is saved by the mystery and miracle of grace. 
Dramatically, however — that is, as a character — Mara has been 'saved' 
before, for she is easily the most vivid personality in the drama. As 
if to underscore this point, Claudel allows Mara to present a deeply 
persuasive argument for her Protestant wilfulness and her earthly,, 
possessive love for Jacques. 

What have 1 done after all that I must defend myself? 

Who has been the most faithful to him, I or Violaine? 

Violaine who betrayed him for I know not what leper, giving in, said she, 
to God's counsel in a kiss? 

I honour God. Let him stay where he is! Our miserable life is so short! 
Let him leave i|s in peace! 

Is it my fault if I loved Jacques? was it for my happiness, or for the 
burning away of my soul? 

What could I do to defend myself, I who am not beautiful, nor agreeablCr 
a poor woman who can only give pain? 
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That is why I killed her in my despan! 

Oh pdor, unskilful crime! 

Oh disgrace to her that no one loves and with whom nothing succeeds! 

What ought I to have done, since I loved him and he did not love me? 

The ‘ Protestant ' element in this Catholic play appears also in 
Jacques, who is torn between his love for Violaine and his submis- 
:sion to Mara. Even the 'Father,' Anne Vercours, who most closely 
approximates the synthesis of the divine on earth, reveals his indi- 
vidualism in laying stress on the cathedral being his work and his 
creation. Glanders Catholicism aims at stabilization, at correcting 
vacillation and liberal waverings. But his art confesses the Protestant 
character of his modern Catholicism. 

Maurice Barres’ The Sacred Hill serves to illustrate similar ironies. 
Here again there is rebellion against established authority, followed by 
Tccantation. And once more we find the artist's aesthetic limiting the 
religious plea. The hill of Zion-Vandemont in Lorraine serves as 
Barres’ regional choice for depicting the dramatic struggle between 
order and defiance. Its chapel calls for unity' with ancestral tradition, 
but the hill arouses the soul toward adventurous daring. Three 
brothers, Leopold, Francis and Quirin Baillard, gripped by its spirit, 
-defy the established church, which they consider antiquated and 
caught in the mesh of spiritless mummery. Their rebellion takes the 
form of reckless expenditures and commercial ventures. Later their 
rebelliousness veers into mystical channels under the influence of 
Vintras' preaching, which combines primitive Christian notions of 
individual liberation with the social ideals of the 1848 revolution. The 
result is confusion. Vintras' gospel of self-confidence only awakens a 
•desire for the ‘ poetry of evil,' for wild pagan orgies. Toward the very 
end of the novel, Leopold, Vintras' closest follower, is reconverted to 
orthodoxy. But this last-minute recantation appears as a mechanical 
cleus-ex-machina device, only reinforcing the powerful effect of the 
heretical doings with which the novel as a whole is concerned. 

Sigrid Undset’s monumental Kristin Lavransdattcr would also get to 
the centre of man's relation to his world. Like Claudel and Barres, 
she too leaves the distracted present to find in the past the exempli- 
fication of fundamental principles. And as in their case, Undset's past 
.approximates the divisions and dislocations of our own time. The 
period in Norwegian history which she chooses corresponds to the 
schismatic era of Claudel’s and Barres' settings. Life in her fourteenth- 
century Norway shows an intermingling of pagan and pious rituals, of 
Viking individualism and Catholic self-effacement. The ensuing con- 
fusion of loyalties is traced in the stormy life of Kristin. She begins 
by wilfully asserting her personal preference for her romantic lover, 
Erlend, in defiance of her father's insistence that she marry Simon, 
the man chosen for her. In the end Kristin returns to the traditions of 
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her past, repudiating the new individualism as manifested in the more 
commercialized and brazen manner in which her son Gaute woos and 
lives with the woman of his choice. 

The ironic reservations in Undset are more marked than in Claudel 
and Barres. We have elsewhere discussed the fact that those who 
rebel are drawn with more artistic power than are those who re- 
nounce. Kristin the challenger of the traditional idea of marriage and 
the family is more colourfully depicted than Kristin who accepts the 
' Cross/ Moreover, the forces of repudiation and of conformity co- 
exilst in both the worldly and the godly characters. All are torn by 
th«f clash of warring elements within themselves. This appears even 
in Lavrans, the ‘Father' and central stabilizing force in the novel. 
In marrying the woman chosen for him by his parents, Lavrans has 
only sublimated his Eros. He has recourse to constant physical exer- 
tion which, on occasion, assumes pagan form (as in the scene where 
he kills the bull that attacked little Ulvhild). He is shown as fond 
of Erlend, the pagan lover. It is the element of freedom in Erlend — 
the freedom that Lavrans has denied himself — w^hich makes Erlend 
attractive to him and finally leads him to submit to Kristin's desire 
to marry Erlend. The spirit of wilful passion is more directly evident 
in Simon, the ‘ ideal ' husband, who can never renounce his sensuous 
desires for Kristin. Wilfulness enters into Kristin's last hours as well. 
Her insistence on giving Christian burial to those stricken by the 
Black Plague is an expression as much of self-assertiveness as of piety.' 

Undset s work shows deeper questioning of the Father-Principle 
than that of Claudel and Barres. Claudel argues for loyalty to God, 
Pope and King. In Barres the authoritative principle is joined to 
regional attachment. Both stand for submission to the reigning sym- 
bols. In Undset there is no such narrowing down of the Absolute. 
‘ Industrial capitalism and free competition,' she writes (Stages on the 
Road), ‘ have resulted in the majority of members of society having 
lost all security for their economic future. People who own nothing 
but their capacity for work and have to live by letting it out for 
daily, weekly, monthly wages or a yearly salary may at any moment 
be rendered destitute at a word of another person.' Where Belloc 
holds up the Middle Ages as a great harmony, Undset freely admits 
tliat it was filled with ceaseless revolts against the authority of the 
Church. ‘ The history of the Middle Ages swarms with political hypo- 
crites, traitorous princes and traitorous vassals, disloyal friends and 
kinsmen — princes of the Church and temporal lords feign friendship 
while meditating treachery against one another.' And if Belloc's cen- 
tral complaint is the existence of a rebellious spirit, Undset writes 
with sympathy of the Peasants' Revolt, as due to intolerable distress, 

* A more complete discussion of Undset appears in a previous work. Three Ways of 
Modern Man. 
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even though it was aimed against the owners of estates, ‘ including 
the great clerical landowners/ In Claudel and Barres, patriotism and 
nationalism are almost identical. Undset writes that 
it is good Catholicism to put one’s country’s welfare higher than one’s 
own life, but it is not Catholic to put one’s country’s Welfare above the 
cause of Christianity — poisonous nationalism is un-Catholic, as patriotism 
is Catholic/ 

Catholicism, writes Willa Cather, satisfies the ‘universal yearning 
for something permanent, enduring, without shadow of change.’ As 
in Undset (whose position she , approximates in America) 
modernism has no place in her universal scheme. However, despite 
their argument for exclusion, Lheir art does reveal what Dostoyevsky 
called the ‘ furnace of doubt.’ In the case of Catholic criticism, the 
need of Catholic integration is more directly recognized. Thus, as we 
have seen, Matitain would fuse his Integral Humanism with the indi- 
vidualism and humanism of the post-Reformation period. Etienne 
Gilson pleads for a union of metaphy.sics with religion (what he calls 
an ‘ existential ’ metaphysics) which would include the contributions 
of science. For him, it is the temper and direction of the divisive 
method which are decisive. ‘ Whereas,’ he writes in his recent God 
and Philosophy, ‘Thomas Aquinas distinguished in order to unite, 
Descartes divided in order to separate.’ 

Modern Catholicism may thus be seen as itself having been 
affected by the very confusion which it aims to stabilize. As Santa- 
yana has pointed out, an anti-worldly religion can affect the world 
only by becoming part of it. I’he process of changing involves being 
changed. 

5. THE CLASSICAL TRADITION OF ESSENCE 

My heart rebels against my generation. 

That talks of freedom and is slave to riches. 

And toiling ’neath each day’s ignoble burden, 

Boasts of the morrow. 

No space for noonday rest or midnight watches, 

No purest joy of breathing under heaven! 

Wretched themselves, they heap, to make them happy, 

Many possessions. 

But thou, O silent Mother, wise, immortal, 

To whom our toil is laughter, take, divine one, 

This vanity away, and to thy lover 
Give what is needful ... 

For all things come about in sacred cycles . . . . 

GEORG'E SANTAYANA 

^ One might also contrast the attitude toward anti-Semitism of Undset and Maritain 
with that of Harris and Belloc. 
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f f there is much to be said for the Celtic belief that the souls 
of thote whom we have lost are held captive in some inferior being, in an 
animal, in a plant,- in some inanimate object, and so effectively lost to us 
until . day (which to many never comes) when we happen to pass by 
the free or.tto obtain possession of the object which forms their prison. 
Then, they statt and tremble, they call us by our name, and as soon as we 
have recognized their voice the spell is broken. We have delivered them : 
they have overcome death and return to share our life. 

MARCEL PROUST 

THE REALM OF SPIRIT 
GEORGE SANTAYANA 

O for a chamber in an eastern towciy 
^ , Spacious and empty, roofed in odorous cedar, 

A silken soft divan, a woven carpet 
Rich, many-colour6d; 

A jug that, poised on her firm head, a negress 
Fetched from the well; a window to the ocean, 

Lest of the stormy world too deep seclusion 
Make me forgetful! 

F or GEORGE SANTAYANA, tradition, custom, language are 
perhaps a ‘ prerequisite to complete harmony in life and mind. 
His Qwn philosophy has consistently leaned on the Greek 
tradition, on Spinoza and on Catholicism. 

Despite these admitted allegiances, it is difficult to situate Santa- 
yana^s thought. He calls himself an Aristotelian but denies Aristotle's 
teleology. He pays perhaps most tribute to Spinoza, yet makes ‘ the 
authority of things,' rather than the necessary relation among things, 
the principle of his philosophy. He insists that he is a materialist, 
even as hi? materialism entails non-subsisting essences and leads to 
contempt for the ' world.' The Realms of Being states that religiously 
his philosophy may be regarded as a ' reduction of Christian theology 
and spiritual discipline to their secret interior source.' And he calls 
Catholicism the most human of all religions, corresponding most 
adequately to the ' various exigencies of moral life, with just the 
needed dose of wisdom, sublimity and illusion.' But Catholic 
criticism rejects Santayana's essences, his symbolic approach to Cod, 
nature and matter, and his repudiation of cosmic purpose. Santayana 
himself admits that, unlike Catholic dogma, he views afl moralities 
as natural choices. He records his attraction for the life of a ‘ wan- 
dering student,' alongside his preference for ‘ solitude.' 

One of the problems encountered in defining Santayana is the 
pervasiveness of his pictorial and musical thinking. Not since Plato 
has philosophy been argued by such extensive recourse to analogy, 
metaphor and anagogy. Santayana would more persuade by imagery 
than convince bv rigorously defined categories and closely reasoned 
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propositions. ' From childhood up, I had lived in imagination, being 

fond of religion and poetry To imagination the reader must appeal 

in turn if he would understand the argument/ Yet his adventurous 
and romantic metaphors suggest at the same time an outlook of 
serenity and mellowness, as they carry us on the wing above the local 
pressure of things. ' 

A clue to the dispersions in Santayana's philosophy is offered in 
his recent autobiography, Background of My Life. It suggests that his 
doctrines have been profoundly shaped by specific materials of his 
background and his personal experiences, even as he avows that his 
thought hovers above the exigencies of the world. Analysis of his 
later work, particularly of The Last Puritan, further reveals that the 
great upheavals of our age, especially the First World War, have 
induced a shift in his values and have fixed certain ambiguities in his 
outlook. In this, Santayana's work is part of modern hcsitatiqns. 

Santayana's background contains an unusually diverse mixture of 
Old World, particularly Spanish, indifference and New World ad- 
venturous wilfulness.' Santayana's father was a Castilian whp pos- 
sessed the virtue of ' Spanish dignity in humility.' He did not 
understand the English and did not like America. However, ‘Castilian 
indifference to circumstances, to externals,' had in his case deterior- 
ated to a negative form. It had reached the stage of ‘genteel poverty,' 
which it accepted in unheroic passivity. It had no ‘ inner unrest or 
faith,' and no ideal inspiration. His father, Santayana writes, ‘ saw 
nothing worth fighting for,' and was ‘ inclined to abdicate.' His was 
an apathetic Nirvana-liberalism. , . , 

If Santayana's father harked back to ‘ old ' Spain without any 
longer believing in its values, his mother was a ‘ new ' Spaniard, a 
Catalonian and Deist, brave and wilful. She detested the holloa dig- 
nity of Spain's titular nobility and later came to prize Boston's 
‘ aristocracy of commerce.' Yet she was unable to renounce her 
Spanish background altogether. In practice, she could play no part 
in the New England world and later turned toward a ‘ post-rational 
morality ' which combined ‘ contempt of the world ' with a hard, 
practical determination. Thus neither of Santayana's parents was at 
home either in the old or in the new world.^ 

The rootless wanderings of the parents were repeated by their son. 
Santayana made thirty-eight ‘ fussy voyages ' Across the North Atlan- 
tic. From Spain, where he was born, he came to Boston. Later he 
returned to Spain but was even less at home there than in Amerita. 

‘ The import of Santayana's Spanish roots has been suggested to me ]by M. J. 
Benardete. 

“ Santayana regards their marriage (at nearly forty and fifty years) as ‘ irrational. . . . 
It was so ill-advised a union that only passion wonld seem to justify it; yet passion was- 
not the cause.' : - . . ' . , 
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Back in Harvard, as professor of philosophy, he found himself be- 
tween Royce's idealism and James' pragmatism, both of which were 
distasteful to him. Although he lived thirty years in America, he 
never identified himself with its spiritual climate. Education in Bos- 
ton involved for him a * terrible moral disinheritance ... an emotional 
and intellectual chill, a pettiness and practicality of outlook and am- 
bition, which I should not have encountered amid the complex 
passions and intrigues of a Spanish environment.' It is significant, 
however, that when he finally left Boston, he did not return to Spain 
but settled in Rome. 

Santayana’s work consists of two major phases: The Life of 
Reason, written in America, and the Realms of Beings composed 
in the post-war period abroad. The ' link ’ between these phases is 
The Last Puritan^ which goes back to the Harvard days but was com- 
pleted in later years. In all of Santayana’s works one discerns an 
attempt to harmonize the inchoate mixtures of his tradition. Within 
this persistent quest there occur shifts, in part brought on by what 
Santayana calls the ' fire of contemporary discussion.’ 

I 

In Background of My Life, Santayana describes his early home life 
at Avila as ‘ crowded, strained, disunited and tragic.’ It did not offer 
that natural habitat which Santayana regards as necessary for balance. 
The Life of Reason may be viewed as a compensatory effort to show 
the need of mutual accord between physics and ideality. It rested on 
a wholehearted acceptance of the passions and of man’s animal basis 
as the ground for an ordered life. It argued that imagination must be 
adapted to facts and that the function of reason is not to deny but 
to harmonize the passions. In its homage to the natural roots of 
values and to the compulsion of things, Santayana’s philosophy was 
here at one with modern anti-idealism which acknowledges the 
authority of our material pressures. And its view of the interacting 
relationship between matter and spirit was in the manner of modern 
dialectic thinking. ' Fulfilment is mutual, in one direction bringing 
material potentialities to the light and making them actual and con- 
scious, and in the other direction embodying intent in the actual 
forms of things and manifesting reason.’ 

However, even in this phase, Santayana dissociated himself from 
pragmatic ‘ reconstructions.’ He reaffirmed the rationalism of Aris- 
totle and Spinoza, and proclaimed that he was ‘ a Platonist in logic 
and morals, and a transcendentalist in lomantic soliloquy.’ Santa- 
yana rejected the Romantic indetermination of the later James which 
seemed to deny that sensations were conditioned by something out- 
side. At the same time, he held that the immediacy of sensation 
cannot be explained. Through a reading of Fichte and Schopenhauer 
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he was led to the position that " we must oscillate between a radical 
transcendentalism, frankly reduced to a solipsism of the living 
moment, and a materialism posited as a presupposition of conven- 
tional sanity/ He urged that there was no opposition between recog- 
nizing the material conditions of existence and a Platonic or even an 
Indian employment of this knowledge for human freedom. Moreover, 
wide as Santayana’s ' nature ’ was, it did not encompass the temporal 
and societal manifestations of nature. And as our epoch moved into 
the period of the World Wars, Santayana turned toward a post- 
rational morality through which spiritual minds find a ' freer course 
in solitude than in society.’ The shift roughly coincided with his 
growing distaste for the new world. 

Shortly before 1914, Santayana published Winds of Doctrine, in 
which he spoke of the moral confusion which had penetrated the 
mind and heart of the average individual. He concluded with the 
note that proper happiness did not depend on ' any fortunes that may 
await ... in the outer world,’ but on the interest and beauty of the 
" inward landscape.’ 

We behold, from those eternal towers, 

The deathless beauty of all winged hours, 

And have our being in their truth alone. 

Alongside this tendency which led to his doctrine of essences, Santa- 
yana began to emphasize the element of caprice and irrationality in 
the world of the senses. The preface to the second edition of The 
Life of Reason, written after the war, suggests the changed perspec- 
tive : ' What lay in the background — nature — ^has come forward, 
and the life of reason, which then held the centre of the stage, has 

receded The life of reason has become in my eyes a decidedly 

episodical thing, polyglot, interrupted, insecure.’ Driven by circum- 
stances to lead, his inner life alone, the philosopher advances a doc- 
trine of essences in which happiness is realized in the intellect, ' as 
alone happiness can be realized.’ If earlier Santayana urged that the 
passions be harmonized, he now advocates weaning ourselves from 
them. Rational ethics gives way to post-rational morality. Before, 
Santayana had tried to catch the ' murmur of nature,’ which he 
called reason. Now he reverses the philosophic telescope to discover 
the patterns of nature. In Scepticism and Animal Faith, natural im- 
pulses are viewed as wayward and inconstant. And since all systems 
of thought are ultimately based on such impulses, it became Santa- 
yana’s matured conviction that " no system is to be trusted, not even 
that of science, in any literal or pictorial sense.’ But all systems may 
be trusted as symbols. There results from this view a detached atti- 
tude, less eager to choose and judge values than to distinguish them. 

The position which Santayana evolved entails a relativity of know- 
ledge. Absolute truth is beyond our range, for apprehension pfesup- 
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poses a specific perspective, station and interest. And Santayana 
r^ards this doctrine,- as / at once blessing and purging all mortal 
passions/ 

However, this radical scepticism has not ‘ put to sleep ^ what 
Santayana calls his earlier ^scholastic dogmatism/ Even as he pre- 
sents the case for relativism, Santayana continues to plead for his 
own doctrine and continues his pointed criticism of other doctrines. 

' If any community can become and desires to become communistic 
or democratic or anarchical,’ he writes, ' I wish it joy from the bottom 
of my heart/ But he doubts whether such ideals are realizable, and 
he has qualms over their illusion that they are exclusively right. With 
regard to his own standpoint, he thinks it ' reasonable to suppose that 
the beliefs that prove inevitable for me, after absolute disinterested 
criticism, would prove inevitable also to most human beings.’ Here 
again Santayana’s philosophy discloses an impure mixture between 
' new world ’c attachment to specific interests and ' old world ’ cosmic 
neutrality'. 

Critics have confined their analysis of the shift in Santayana^s 
position to his philosophic writings. It seems to us, however, that 
the more conclusive .and concrete evidence of this shift can be found 
in The Last Pimtan. Now, to be sure, this work deals with events and 
characters of the Harvard years. For this reason it has been accepted 
as a stateinent in novel form of Santayana’s earlier persuasions. But 
the actual execution of this work extends into the time when the 
Realms of Being had begun to appear. The Last Puritan is a memory 
arid later perspective of his former doctrine. It is precisely this com- 
plex which makes the book a fruitful study for tracing Santayana's 
own reservations on his earlier views which have intruded themselves 
in his subsequent thinking. The art framework of the novel, further- 
more, allows interplay among opposing characters and ideas, and 
hence more easily permits a dramatic display of the various and clash- 
ing standpoints. Analysed in this way. The Last Puritan may be seen 
to contain a statement and a criticism of both Santayana’s naturalistic 
emphasis in The Life of Reason and the spiritual accent in Realms 
of Being. 


II 

The Last Puritan is the story of Oliver Alden’s conscious exile 
from his twentieth-century New England. In the manner of Joyce’s 
D^dalus and Mann’s Castorp, Oliver Alden is alienated from his 
native grounds, whose forms have become static. In Santayana’s 
language, they are no longer puritan. Puritanism is a sense of moral 
integrity and inner penetration. Such puritanism no longer exists, in. 
Oliver Alden’s immediate ancestry. His grandfather was a ' hard 
landlord and a miser, grown rich on uncertain and miserable pay- 
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ments wrung from fhe poof/’ and his uncle was a cold/ petrified, 
methodical man. The inner spirit has oozed out of the puritan ethic, 
now wedded to a bourgeois content. 

A reaction against this frozen moralism sets in with Oliver's father, 
who leaves his New England home to travel and to roam the sea^. 
But his son realizes that this swing from a tightly closed to a wide 
open tmiverse was also a form, and the reverse side of his previous 
bondage. This way of revolt was ' dope . . . thcA^ery denial of courage, 
of determination to 'face the facts, a betrayal of responsibility ... a 
wretched parody of Nirvana.' Oliver observes that his father is not at 
home on the seas either. He decides to leave his homeland, not to 
travel in such spiritual irresponsibility, but to find his way back to 
the older puritan values. Somewhat in the temper of Joyce's Daedalus, 
he would recreate the living essence of his past. 

But out on the sea with his father, Oliver can find no justification 
for any specific morality. The vast immensity of water bovering 
three-fourths of the world, calls for a wide cosmic view in which 
human standards appear trivial. The old Calvinists had not climbed 
high enough on Jacob’s ladder; they had stopped midway, and from 
there they measured things in terms of their personal vantage ground. 
But, ' free and infinite spirit, in a free and infinite world could never 
stop short at any point and say: This is truly right, this is perfect, 
this is supreme.' 

For Oliver, this unrestricted attachment is even less satisfactoiy 
than it was for his father. He is more aware of the * rational ' demands 
made by his body for material concretion of his spiritual morality. 
Oliver does try to give specific content to his values in his relations 
to sex and society. But his efforts fail as his comprehensive norms 
continue to question any particular allegiance. His approach to 
women is awkward and ridiculous. In the manner of Gide's hero in 
Stiait is the Gate, Oliver feels more love when he is not with a girl 
than when she appears in person. When he finally proposes to Rose, 
she tells him to go back to his old governess. ‘ I would rather . > . 
live in a lock-keeper's cottage with his wife and children. They work 

and suffer and worry, but they know their wants But you, who 

are all enquiry and criticism, who ought to be all freedom, you are 
entangled in your knowledge and in your riches, far more painfully 
than they in their poverty and ignorance. Can't you see that I 
would rather die than marry you?' 

Oliver's dilemma appears on a more tragic plane in his involvement 
with the fateful social event of his time, the First World War. His 
education had not prepared him for an understanding of the war. In 
his philosophy there was no account of this aspect of nature. ^His 
teacher, Santayana, had always paid eulogies to the sanity of nature 
and to the material world. ‘ Why should these currents of groundless 
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passion, of perversity, of rhetorical nonsense, sweep so devastatingly 
through the minds of men?' Moved to give the volcanic eruption a 
natural explanation, Oliver falls back on his aristocratic puritanism, 
Uanslated into social and individual differences among men. His 
triend Mario suggests to him that the war was a revolt against medio- 
crity and hollow parliamentarianism and that it might bring ‘ our 
natural leaders again.' However, Oliver soon realizes that the war was 
itself the rule of the conscripted mind. Nonetheless, Oliver feels that 
‘ he must do something,' and he enlists. The step is not taken from 
inner persuasion. Indeed, by attaching himself to a specific, partial 
cause, Oliver Alden repudiates his ‘ puritanic ' code. A few days after 
the armistice, Oliver is killed when he runs into a milestone. For 
some time he felt that 'he^had come to the end of his rope.' 

The Last Puritan is a stoiy' of loneliness and lamed vitality — the 
consequence of uncharted reference. Oliver Alden infinitely preferred 
truth and beauty to ' this motley experience and the treadmill of 
bitter amusements.' His body and spirit pay the price in a heavy tired- 
ness. The work reaches a higher ironic level in that Oliver is aware 
Df the disparity between his ethical precepts and the natural world. 

But if man's moral nature contradicts the world and runs counter to it, 
ought not that moral nature to be transformed and made harmonious with 
the reality? Why nurse this unhappy moral rebellion with all sorts of 
fables and sentimental regrets? 

But Oliver found nothing to hitch his star to. lie frowned on his 
parents and his riches, on women and on society. He remained an 
ascetic without faith, a moralist without norms, a puritan who re- 
jected every puritanism resting on a concrete base. ‘ Any future worth 
having,' the Epilogue concludes, * will spring . . . not from weedy in- 
tellectuals or self-inhibited puritans. Fortune will never smile on 
those who disown the living forces of nature.' 

The Last Puritan eehoes the criticism of a denaturalized morality 
outlined in The Life of Reason. But the force of the earlier work 
derived from the fact that it also contained a statement of an alterna- 
tive ethics. Such an alternative is not offered in the novel. Santayana 
makes only a half-hearted attempt in this direction through the 
characters of Lord Jim and Mario. But they are only the ' naturalistic 
pole of Oliver, almost completely lacking in spiritual sensitiveness. 
Neither Oliver nor they are altogether ' accepted.' The book juxta- 
poses their animal preference, which is blind, to Oliver's all-seeing 
vision, which is empty. The dialectic combination of attachment 
and detachment which Santayana regards as the good life fails to 
materialize in the characters and the events. The Last Puritan swerves 
between a selected perspective and an absolute relativism, between the 
rational ethics of The Life of Reason and the post-rational morality 
of Realms of Being. 
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III 

In The Realm of Spirit which concludes the series Realms of 
Bcingy the ambivalent appraisal of the ‘ inward landscape ' appears 
once more. Again Santayana urges that spirit is an ‘ emanation of 
animal life/ that his ontology is no metaphysics, for it regards all 
material life as ideal implications of the physical world. Hence physics 
not metaphysics, ‘ reveals to us, as far as it goes, the foundation of 
things/ Still, he emphasizes more than before that nature is limited. 
It ‘ suggests and approaches ' beauty and perfection and constantly 
' misses ' it. Spirit lives ' by transcendence from its centre,' and there 
remains a profound gulf between the blindness and flux of existence 
and the spirit which feels ‘ the co-presence of the successive and the 
inter-relation of the distant.' Hence dignity and inner security can be 
attained only by detachment and renunciation. Hie spirit's union 
witli the Good is achieved ‘ not by physical possession or identity, but 
by intellectual worship, in which spirit, forgetting itself, becomes 
vision and pure love.' I’o the spirit that has renounced all things, 

all things arc restored : and having renounced itself also ... it embraces 
them all in the eternal object of its worship, not as they may have existed 
in the world in passing and in conflict, but as they he ideally reconciled 
on the bosom of the Good, at peace at last with themselves and with one 
another. 

And while the ‘ bosom of the Good ’ belongs to the animal psyche 
(and for that reason, Santavana does not object to being called an 
‘ atheist ' like Spinoza), he urges that his four realms of being trans- 
pose ‘ the doctrine of the Trinity into terms of pure ontology and 
moral dialectic.' Matter or power corresponds to the Father, essence 
or form to the Son. x\nd when matter and form have become actual, 
we have ' the third dimension of reality,' the Holy Ghost or spirit. 

In his aiitobiograpln, Santa^■ana w’ritcs that he was always out of 
his element ‘ in teaching and in society.’ The Stranger tells Avicenna 
in Dialogues in Limbo tliat he ought not to feel sorry not to be in 
tliis world, now ruled b) ‘ business and love and opinion.’ Elsewhere, 
Santayana hails Freud's Thanatos principle which directs man tow'ard 
the ancient starting point, icst and death, as an ‘admirable counter- 
blast to prevalent follies,' .specifically to the uncritical homage paid 
to doctrines of clan \ ilal with their wilful progressing ways. While he 
writes in The Realm of Essence that he aspires to be a ‘ rational 
animal lathcr than a pure spirit,' he also insists that the spiritual 
life is a disintoxication from the influence of values. ‘ Spirit is with- 
draw'al from time and indifference to all existence of whatever moral 
quality.' Proust, whose general pattern of life and thought strongly 
resembles Santayana’s, evolved a similar notion, and Santayana ac- 
knowledges that he shares Proust’^ belief that ‘ life as it flows is so 
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much time wasted, and that nothing can ever be recovered or truly 
possessed save under the form of eternity/ Santayana's philosophy 
would thus point toward a thorough disaffection from all attachments 
which entail compromise with surrender to God or with the vision of 
truth. It is such compromise which he castigates in Protestantism, 
liberalism and socialism. In them, union with God takes place at 
man's level. 'Phcy detest ' union with God at God's level, proper to 
asceticism, mysticism, Platonism, and pure intelligence.'^ 

Describing his home life, Santayana likens it to a monastery, with 
strict communality in externals, while ' in fact each member re- 
mains inwardly a hermit.' What was lacking here and in the un- 
settling migrations in his life was precisely that ' fixity of tradition ' 
which Santayana holds to be a precondition for harmony. He claims 
that his hermetical existence at home suited him perfectly. Yet in 
the same passage he admits his doubt whether solitude is good in 
youth. ' Animals are born and bred in litters. Solitude grows blessed 
and peaceful only in old age.' And the Realms of Being closes with 
a kind of prayer that Spirit may sometime be translated into social 
communication : 

The speculations of intense and consecrated minds . . . remain foun- 
tains of wisdom and self-knowledge, at which we may still drink in 
solitude. Perhaps the day may return when mankind will drink at them 
again in society. 

Dialogues in Limbo speaks of ^ homesickness for the world.' And 
Avicenna, * vainly revolving his thoughts,' feels himself to be a 
•shadow among ghosts. He is eternal by virtue of his intellect; but 
who would not choose lather to be young? ' Barren my intelligence 
must remain in me here, impotently pining for the flesh in which it 
grew.' The passions not only entangle us. They also ' qukken the 
mind ' and thereby ‘ are favourable to the diseernment of essence; and 
it is only a passionate soul that can be truly contemplative.' 

Santayana's essences tjiemselves take on a 'modern' character. They 
are differentiated from Spinoza's single, unvaried Substance in that 
they are diverse and infinitely multiple. The traditional monistic sub- 
stance has been ' liberalized ' to the point of anarchic relativism and 
having no ' implications ' or ' pregnancy.' In the same breath, Santa- 
yana insists that his position is ' simply the orthodox scholastic one 
in respect to pure logic.’ 

His autobiography expresses this two -fold aspect of his thought by 
noting that he would embrace both Apollonian calm and Dionysian 

' Santayana's ‘ ascetic ' virtues also appear in his youthful passion for architecture, 
especially Gothic, in which he sees ‘ vaulting ambition ” in stone, original sin thinking 
it could glorify repentance.' His autobiography records that it was his half-sister Susana 
who influenced him m the direction of loving ‘church functions and the mysteries of 
theology.' He notes that she was ‘the strongest power, and certainly the strongest affection, 
in my life.' 
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frenzy. The frenzy comes from the ' chaotic but fertile bosdhi of 
nature.’ It represents the ' primitive wild soul, not at home in the 
world, not settled in itself, and merging again with the elements, half 
in helplessness and half in self-transcendence and mystic triumph.’ 
Here, the ‘ stormy world ’ intrudes on the serene inner landscape. 


/ESTHETIC REDEMPTION 
MARCEL PROUST 

Father, O fathei/ what do we here, 

In this hnd of unbelief and fear? 

The land of dreams is better far, 

Above the light of the morning star. 

WILLIAM BLAKE 

In Marcel Proust, the mixture of tradition and change is grounded 
in his personal biograpliy. Proust was brought up in the Roman 
Catholic faith, but his mother was Jewish. The elegant circle of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain accepted him, but with reservations. After 
his mother’s death, Proust became an invalid, confined to his cork- 
lined room and cut off from the piesent as well as any future forms, 
it was bringing forth, d'he past to which his realm of experience was 
limited came to constitute his world as a whole. Proust tended to 
identify this world with his mother. Her Jewish descent generally 
imposed a mediative function upon her, and in Proust’s own life the 
mother was the link between himself and his father. In identifying 
himself with his mother, Proust was pledged toward such mediation 
himself. His work as a whole was to become an artistic mediation 
among the disparate forces of his experience. Physically excluded 
from the world of his mother, he was to ' return ’ to it by picturing 
it in its essential forms, undisturbed as he now was by vicissitudes of 
history. In the ‘ free ’ time granted him by his illness, Proust laboured 
to recapture his prenatal essence. At the end, however, he was to 
admit that such pure regression, which would exclude the time pro- 
cess, was not possible. 

The French title A la Recherche du Temps Perdu indicates 
Proust’s two-fold aim : to present time as lost and time as regained. 
With Bergson, Proust was persuaded that the intellectual faculty 
could not catch the irreversible nature of time. In the dream process, 
however, the past is also ‘ present ’ in that the ‘ I ’ merges with its 
own and its communal history. In the dream we get to ‘ know ’ what 
is not known through discursive reasoning. It brings us knowledge on 
a two-fold plane. On the one hand, events appear as discontinuous 
with the law of causality apparently suspended. Here time may be 
said to be ' lost.’ On the other hand, the very disconnected sequence 
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hides^a secret continuity which, once seen, reveals the mnemonic 
connections among the dissociated parts. It is then that we have 
caught the essence of things and have regained time. 

Proust's technique corresponds to this dual facet. He employs an 
analytical impressionism which shows the nobility of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain in the process of dissolution and falling apart. It no 
longer possesses its former daylight stability and now ' goes to bed 
early.' Proust's impressionism is the reverse of that practised by the 
painters of a pre-war era. These worked outdoors and aimed at break- 
ing up the fixed object by the introduction of light. Proust himself 
worked in a room from which light was barred, and he shows us his 
obiects at sunset, by moonlight, or within closed doors as though 
seen through a magic lantern. His method is to exclude or break up 
light. His art is a kind of Debussyesque colour symphony which 
conjures up the liquid sequence of sleep and dream. The colours split 
and merge, producing a shifting kaleidoscope. Proust repeats the tech- 
nique of Strindberg, Schnitzler, Hauptmann, Joyce and others who 
likewise suggest the passing of an epoch through dream-regression. 
The decomposition of the Faubourg Saint-Germain which Stendhal 
and Balzac had begun to show is completed by Proust. Its people 
now live on a horizontal, aesthetic plane, and their feudal castle is a 
ruin. They are in the stage of ' appearance,' use twilight methods to 
produce the illusion of their former glamour. 

But by abrogating time and space the dream also brings us the 
'essence,' shows us the castle in its former glory, to which even its 
ruins testify. Here we sec the unity of things in their organic con- 
catenations. In such moments temporal causality is suspended and 
change becomes permanence. In the incident of the madeleine, 
Proust tells us how a sensation recalled past experiences to him by 
association which he saw as eternally present. lie could now return 
to the past, feeling safe that he would not be lost in it. He could 
reach down into the catacombs of his society to discover its immortal 
tradition. He feels safe in beginning with the H' in its infantile 
5tage, in going back to Combray, to the womb of his time, for the 
' I ' is now at one with the ' All.' Yet Proust is not merely the 
dreamer. He is also the observer of his dream. In this way he can 
carry out the function of the artist : to mediate between the state of 
dream and the state of consciousness. 

' Swann's Way ' and ' The Guermantes' Way ' are the two corre- 
sponding planes along which the novel moves, at first in parallel 
lines, later simultaneously. Swann's Way, with its lilac trees and 
hawthorn blossoms, the odour of which is ‘ invisible and unchanging,' 
leads to Odette and the Verdurins. It is the shorter, ' practical ' route 
taken in threatening weather. The other way leads along the winding 
river aflower with water lilies and the gilded expanse of buttercups, 
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creating in the mind a ‘ fresh example of absolute, unproductive 
beauty/ This brings one by a longer route to the castle of the Guer- 
mantes, descendants of France's royal hierarchy. 

The Verdurin and the Gnermantes circles are Proust's projections 
of two alternative ways. The Gnermantes, once active in ruling a 
feudal France, have now become 'bores,' instinct with piety. Of 
their former vitality only the gesture and form remain. They have 
become ' art,' in its aesthetic, passive stage. The ' faithful ' circle of the 
Verdurins, on the other hand, has ' life.' But this haute-bourgeoisie 
is concerned, not with creating its own culture, but with imitating 
the forms of tlie aristocracy. They live by speculating rather than 
working. Their hustle and bustle is without spiritual direction. If 
the Guermantes pattern is empty, that of the Verdurins is blind. 

Odette is the living ' essence ' of the Verdurin circle — the embodi- 
ment of all that which is fickle, transitory and elusive among the 
upstarts and parvenus, lliere is no unity to Odette, who is different 
things to different men and women. Hence Swann can never be sure 
of her. He can own but not possess her. Her love does not fulfil but 
empties; does not satisfy but tortures; does not release but arrests. It 
is ‘ without respite, without variety, without result.' 

Swann and Saint Loup are the characters who try to bridge the 
two ways. Swann is the earlier liaison between the Verdurins and the 
Guermantes. He is himself, however, a split figure, half-Jew and half- 
artist, accepted by both circles but only conditionally. Because of his 
sensitiveness, self-alienation and sense of insecurity, he cannot rest 
content in either group and becomes the wanderer between the two 
classes. ' Ideally,' his role is that of uniting the fleshly vitality of the 
Verdurin with the formal essence of the Guermantes, of bracing the 
fugitive life of the one by the formal stature of the other. This seems 
to give meaning to his insistence on seeing in Odette a likeness to 
one of Botticelli's figures. It is his effort to Platonize or give a per- 
manent art form to her ephemeral nature. His marriage to Odette 
may be seen as his final, somewhat desperate formal expedient of 
^ holding ' her. 

If Swann is the link from the middle-class fulcrum. Saint Loup is 
the link from the Guermantes centre. Swann acts out his mediative 
function by marrying Odette, Saint Loup by marrying Odette's 
daughter, Gilberte. 

But mediation is the essence of art itself. And Proust's own func- 
tion in his story is not to choose between the two ways he present^, 
-as has been the traditional interpretation, but to mediate between 
them. To be sure, Proust recognizes the element of distinction in the 
Guermantes which, as an artist, he prefers to the vulgarity of the 
Verdurins. But as the creator of both, he cannot reject either, for 
both are needed for his total canvas. Both ways, the Meseglise and 
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the Guermantes, the author tells us, were the deepest layers of his 
mental soil, became the firm sites on which he was to build his 
novel. It is Swann and Saint Loup with whom Proust identifies him- 
self most directly. They meet with their creator in their common 
attempts to bridge the two ways. 


I 

The Faubourg Saint-Germain was Proust's main personal experi- 
ence. Prevented by his physical fate from evaluating other historical 
patterns in the process of formation, he was confined to seeing the 
entire world in its image. And as it was his only world, he could not 
but dwell on it at length. In the first books, dealing with his boyhood 
and adolescence, the magic hold which this past exerted over Proust 
is strongly felt. As one continues to read volume after volume, how- 
ever, it becomes clear that the magic is wearing off. It soon becomes 
evident that Proust is repeating himself, that he is drawing out the 
story, dwelling on every minutia of his experience. Knowing that his 
story is his only theme, he continues to fondle the memory of iL 
loath to surrender his object. The first six volumes are Proust's sus- 
tained effort to postpone the inexorable reckoning of the end. 

While the author is engaged in recollecting the past of his charac- 
ters, attempting to live outside the historical present, time has not 
been standing still. In 1914 the great explosion breaks the vial in 
which they have been living a sealed existence. And in the final 
volume, concluded shortly before his death, Proust at last confesses 
that time has affected the two groups. The war breaks through 
Proust's aesthetic icalm, rends the veil of illusion, disclosing a revolt- 
ing and terrifying truth. During sleep, time has been at work, ‘ de- 
veloping ' both the Guermantes and the Verdurins. It shows the 
Guermantes as dignified corpses who no longer believe in themselves. 
They have surrendered to the Verdurins who have now married into^ 
their circle. Their decomposition has been passive. They capitulate 
with as much grace as is still at their command. 

When the war comes the Guermantes can find no grounds for 
supporting either side. The war is being fought by two rival indus- 
trial groups in which the feudal Guermantes have no vital stake. If 
anything, their leanings are toward Germany, which has preserved 
something of the feudal internationalism in the old imperial idea with 
its sense of distinction and personal dignity. Whatever vitality re- 
mains in the Guermantes is expended, as in Monsieur de Charlus,. 
against itself. The Baron is the Guermantes' last autonomous figure, 
who proves the ‘ civil ' nature of the war by making war against him- 
self, demonstrating his virility in Sodomic self-tortures. Having ex- 
hausted their historic function, they turn on themselves in a manner 
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which, in the case of the Baron, recalls to Proust ' all the rich store 
of medieval scenes, crucifixions and feudal tortures which the imagi- 
nation treasured/ And the author comments that Monsieur de 
Charlus' ' desire to be chained up and beaten, for all its ugliness, 
betrayed in him a dream as poetic as does in other persons the desire 
to go to Venice or to keep a chorus girl as a mistress/ What is 
poetry ' with the Baron is ordinary routine with most of the others 
at this time. Homosexualism and other aberrations which in the ear- 
lier volumes have been treated as a restricted and semi-private matter 
now appear as widespread and public. 

The Baron's nephew, Robert Saint Loup, is a younger and more 
completely disillusioned Guerman tes. He has retained their charm, 
grace and tact, but has lost all conviction of the futurity of their 
tradition. He scorns the wealth and titles of his caste, turns to the 
study of Nietzsche and Proudhon, and even exhibits ‘ socialist aspira- 
tions,' speaking of the heroism of the ' common people, working men 
and shopkeepers/ He exposes the decline of the Guermantes by 
marr}ung the daughter of Odette. And although he too cannot 
identify himself with the French patriots, he enlists in the war. It 
proves to be a kind of suicide. Long before the war. Saint Loup had 
said to the narrator: 'My life? Oh, let's not talk about it; I'm a 
doomed man already.' Monsieur de Charlus and Robert Saint Loup 
concretize the Gbtteidainmeiung of the Guermantes. 

Yet there remains for Proust an honourable quality in the Guer- 
mantes which appears in their very way of reacting to the war. 
Despite his ' participation ' on the French side, Saint Loup insists 
on the high value of German art. Describing a Zeppelin raid, he 
speaks of it as a spectacle of great beauty and takes pleasure in com- 
paring the aviators to Valkyries. While Saint Loup's appreciation is 
testimony that his group has now but an aesthetic interest in the 
war, it appears noble in comparison with that of the Verdurins. The 
war is a source of financial profit for them. They are its jackals, 
who stay at home, gossip about the news and continue to hold 
their barbarous receptions. The morning when the newspapers an- 
nounce the sinking of the Lusitania, Madame Verdurin is at break- 
fast. Proust then gives this priceless account of her reaction : 

While dipping the croissant in her coffee and giving her newspaper a 
fillip now and then so as to make it lie open without her having to inter- 
rupt the dipping process, she exclaimed, ‘ How terrible!' But the drown- 
ing of all those people must have impressed her with only the millionth 
part of its real horror because, even while making these deeply grieved 
comments with her mouth full of croissant and coffee, an expression of 
sweet contentment suffused her face, due probably to the pleasing savour 
of the croissant, so effective against headaches. 
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II 

We can understand that as an artist Proust should have favoured 
aesthetic over commercial interest. He saw the regality of the feudal 
tradition superseded by the opportunism of a business nouveau riche 
who merely copy the outer gestures of the nobility. But as a critic 
he was aware that the nobility too was now a society of ghosts. In the 
last volume he admits that the past, to the ‘ remembrance ' of which 
he had devoted his entire life, was moth-eaten. He now sees the 
highly lighted drawing-room of the Princesse de Guermantes 
' flowerbedecked and forgetful, like a peaceful eemetery.' His story 
turns out to have been an autopsy. Yet the two ways exhausted the 
whole of Proust's experience. To have rejected them would have con- 
stituted self -repudiation. Proust was impelled to save their ' essence,’’ 
as a means of salvaging his own life. 

Proust interweaves his theory of essences with the account of the 
reception tendered by the Princesse Guermantes, at which both the 
‘ bores ’ and the ' faithful ’ are now present, having been united 
through time. But the union appears as a union in disintegration, and 
the reception a macabre ‘ Last Supper.’ Yet, the reception is described 
with an objectivity and neutrality, as though the objects alone were 
present and their central mover no longer bore a living relation to 
them. Proust seems to have abandoned his mediative function which 
has heretofore provided him with a dramatic attitude toward his 
characters and their fate. It is as if he already knew of his coming 
death and had completely accepted it. Indeed, the two mediators 
within the story itself, Swann and Saint Loup, are already dead. The 
reception is the ‘ fruit ’ of their mediative efforts. With their deaths,. 
Proust himself ceases to be the supreme mediator among his charac- 
ters and can now view them without ' caring ’ for them. He seems in 
this scene a ghost moving among living corpses. Having abandoned 
his temporal efforts on them, he can observe them impartially as an 
eternal essence. The dreamer is now fully awake and envisages the 
whole with maximum consciousness. It is this vision which serves 
him as a talisman. It makes for the silent triumph with which the 
artist who feels himself outside the ' curve of time ’ can view his 
object. He is now ' indifferent to death/ for he is freed from the 
tyranny of time. 

In his theory of essences Proust repudiates a focal aspect of Berg- 
son’s philosophy with which he has been identified. One might dis- 
tinguish between them with reference to the spatial (or eternal) 
nature of Proust’s essences and the temporal quality of Bergson’s 
dur^e. Tliere is a qualitative eternality in Bergson’s moment in that 
it is perceived as unique. Yet while it partakes of the eternal, it is not 
lost in it, precisely because it is unique. Proust’s moment is an abiding 
universal which holds the past and the future captive. To be sure,. 
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in the early volumes, Proust's time conception is independent of 
space. Here memory of the past is more than or at least different 
from the past, with both the present and the past seen as in flux. 
But at the end (and, we should note, at the very moment when the 
* I ' for the first time experiences the flux of history — the First World 
War), Proust’s theory sinks the past and the present into an enternal 
now. At this stage, Proust’s ' memory ’ becomes in his own charac- 
terization ' visual ’ or spatial. To be sure, there remains their common 
evocation of the non-intellectual faculty in ' knowing.’ While Proust 
approaches his people partly from the ' outside,’ detailing their 
physical and environmental situation, his final insight into their ‘ in- 
telligible’ character is telepathic or 'intuitive,’ Withal, his artistic 
or sensuous perception focuses on the unique and qualitative. Yet his 
final stress on the recurrence and mythical eternality of time runs 
counter to Bergson’s ' creative evolution.’ 

Proust’s denial of creative evolution may also be seen in his struc- 
tural scheme. The stor\’ opens in Combray at the time when Swann 
is already married to Odette. It is followed by the account of Swann’s 
wooing of Odette. (The pattern of the Swann-Odette relationship is 
then almost literally repeated in the relationship between the nar- 
rator and Albertine.) A similar regression technique is used by Werfel, 
Joyce and Mann. The method used here is in contrast to the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century novel where events appear in 
chronological sequence. This technique corresponded to a growing 
economy in which time was a factor making for development and 
progress. The later novels treat of groups to whom this growth is no 
longer possible. However, in the work of Joyce, and particularly of 
Mann, the circular process is not complete, history and time account- 
ing for crucial variations. Proust, on the other hand, is writing of a 
group which has completed its cycle.' Hence there are no new stages 
but only slight variations of the old. 

The literal nature of Proust’s regression is further suggested by the 
central place which the incident of the mother’s kiss has in the novel. 
The boy’s intense need for the kiss of his mother and his agony at 
being deprived of it are far from normal. The account suggests ele- 
ments of incest and parricide. The importance which is given to the 
incident in the Overture and at the close of the novel points to its 
connection with Proust’s central theme: the quest for original 
mother-security. But this regression to the womb was not with an eye 
toward re-emergence. The catacombs of the night were not to be 
abandoned. ' Once in my room,’ Proust writes, ' I had to stop every 

^ The circularity is suggested by the geographical situation of the two ‘ ways ’ as well 
Martmg from the narrator's house, one might take the road leading toward Swann or the 
Ouerniantes. By continuing the walk on either, one can come back to the original start- 
ing point, having completed a circle. One might see the narrator's home as the ‘ mediate ' 
point between the two. 
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loophole, to close the shutters, to dig my own grave as I turned down 
the bed-clothes, to wrap myself in the shroud of my nightshirt.' 
Proust lived the greater part of his life in the nursery room. And he 
died there. 

Proust's keen critical eye recognized the circular nature of his route. 
He was aware that his essences were not derived from man's eternal 
sources but extracted from a particular phase of social experiencing. 
Where Mann's Joseph story goes back to a period which is on the 
borderline between the historical and the legendary, Proust confines 
himself to a definite historical phase. Where Joyce attempts to show 
in Bloom and in Earwicker modern variations of Everyman’s experi- 
ences, Proust limits himself to the temporal periphery of his 
Faubourg Saint-Germain. Hence where Earwicker can be led through 
his nightmare to the waking day, and Joseph can break through his 
aesthetic and metaphysical vials to participate in the activities of the 
day, Proust’s characters are left at their posts of death. 

Proust's work is an aesthetic approximation of the Decline of the 
West. Spengler identified the decay of feudal-bourgeois culture with 
that of all culture. Proust's hermetical existence did not permit him 
to hope for historical rejuvenation. Where, as early as The Magic 
Mountain, Thomas Mann visualized the possible development of a 
bourgeois-socialist culture, Proust could see no such distant light 
from his dark room. Yet it is misleading to interpret his work as com- 
plete identification with his past. As half-Jew, and as a sensitive artist 
and critic, Proust was something of an exile from his world. He could 
be at home in neither of the ways he knew. Even as he attempts to 
mediate between them, his art reveals but a choice between feudal- 
aesthetic sterility and bourgeois-commercial blindness. The air- 
metaphor which dominates Proust's work pertains to people living in 
an asthmatic world, cut off from the fresh winds of the social atmo- 
sphere. 

The section in which Proust develops his theory of essences has 
been cited as indicating Proust's identification with the Guermantes. 
However, it should be noted that here the form of the narration is 
broken. Proust himself steps into his story, comments on it and 
attempts to justify his work. This * personal ' justification would not 
have been necessary had Proust felt that the story spoke for itself, 
that he had fulfilled his mission through the medium of his art 
Proust himself admits in this very volume that 'a book in which 
there arc theories is like an article from which the price mark has not 
bee» removed.' These passages with their introduction of an outside 
perspective, it seems to us, point to Proust's lack of conviction that 
he had actually accomplished what he had wanted. Or, to put it the 
other way: Proust had accomplished what he had set out to do. But 
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what he had aimed at was to regain that which he knew was lost. In 
this way, Proust illustrated the complex alienation of personality. 

There is a genuine sense, however, in which Proust may be said to 
have saved himself : as an artist. Proust's writing represents the most 
extreme sensibility (in the French connotation of the term) in its 
recording of human and natural phenomena. The most evanescent 
of impressions, sensations and experiences become real by virtue of 
his genius of showing them as vital, creative qualities. He is perhaps 
unequalled, even in French literature, in probing the passions, par- 
ticularly the psychology of love and jealousy. And beyond his preoc- 
cupation with specific groups and relations, there remains his masterly 
depiction of invariant attitudes in human relations. Through such 
consummate craftsmanship, Proust fulfilled his function of esthetic 
mediator. He saved himself as an artist. He could not save the life of 
his society. One should add that he did not do so because he felt the 
lack of moral sanction. In the final analysis, the compulsion of 
morality intrudes on Proust's aesthetic realm. The illusion of 
aesthetic distance is dispelled by the disillusion of ethical time, and 
Proust’s vision of the aesthetic good is disturbed by his moral vision 
of evil. 


ARISTOCRATIC TRANSCENDENCE 

THE AMERICAN HUMANISTS, 

T. S. ELIOT AND STEFAN GEORGE 

Among tlie early voices wliicfi were raised in America against 
absence of standards were those of a small and, for a brief period, 
influential group known as the Humanists. Their focal criticism was 
directed against the pervasiveness of " Rousseauan licence ' — 
liberalism in politics, pragmatism in philosophy, naturalism in ethics 
and coreless personalities in art. Our literary characters, they com- 
plained, have ‘ no will, no purpose, no inhibition, no power of 
choice.’ They are ' merely a medium through which passes an end- 
less, unchecked, meaningless flux of sensations and memories and 
impulses.’ They decried that ‘ smartness ' (represented by the early 
Mencken) which sneered at every established tradition. Irving Babbitt 
called it a ' purely insurrectional attitude ' justifying all kinds of 
excesses. In Brownell's judgment, this was being unbuttoned, not 
emancipated. 

The Humanists made clear that they were against the immoral 
' rush.' They were vague on their own positive standards. They em- 
phasized control but did not examine the material to be controlled 
and failed to specify how far and to what end control was to be 
carried. They began by inveighing against divisiveness, but their nega- 
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tivistic norms led to divisions among themselves. Babbitt upheld a 
non-religious Hellenism in which moral standards were dissociated 
from their natural sources. On the other hand, Paul Elmer More 
leaned toward a religious interpretation of Plato. All, however, agreed 
that the institution of property is posited by ' genuine justice and 
genuine civilization ' (Babbitt), trusting that ' decorum ' and a ' sense 
of proportion ' would restrain the property class from using its power 
' naturalistically.' I’his advocacy of private property was the exter- 
nalization of their ‘ private ' ethical criteria which were determined 
autonomously by an ' inner check.’ Their ' inalienable authority,’ 
More explained, was not * of nature.’ But the source of their sanc- 
tion was left obscure, residing in laws ' that transcend . . . the tem- 
poral process.’ On this ground, they were supported by the French 
Catholic group of Maurras, Massis and Maritain. 

S. Eliot has also called for return to tradition. Condemning 
America as dominated by a sterile mechanism, he went to England. 
He became, as he put it in For Lancelot Andrewes, a classicist in 
literature, an Anglo-Catholic in religion and a royalist in politics. In 
the manner of Catholic writers, Eliot bewailed the absence of a 
common authority : 

Oh father, father, gone from us, lost to us, 

How shall we End you, from what far place 
Do you look down on us? You now in Heaven, 

Who shall now guide us, protect us, direct us? 

After what journey through what further dread 
Shall we recover your presence? 

However, Eliot’s greater relevance to the issues of our time stems 
from the fact that he has experienced more directly the state of 
exile. While he repudiated modernism, he sang of his repudiation. 
His Waste Land was at once satire and aesthetic ledempiion. To be 
sure, Eliot too has been more explicit in stating his opposition to 
anarchic liberalism than in his delineation of an alternative Absolute. 
In The Idea of a Christian Society (where he acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Maritain), Eliot is less concerned with his own belief 
than with the excoriation of no belief: 

By destroying traditional, social habits of the people, by dissolving their 
natural collective consciousness into individual constituents ... by substi- 
tuting instruction for education, by encouraging cleverness rather than 
wisdom ... by fostering a notion of getting on to which the alternative 
is a hopeless apathy, Liberalism can prepare the way for that which is its 
own negation: the artificial, mechanized, or brutal control which is a 
desperate remedy for its chaos. 

Yet in contrast to the Humanists, Eliot brings to issues a dialectical 
treatment which leads him to consider modernism as an organic part 
in the final scheme. With a greater sense of critical responsibility, he 
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proposes a ^ simultaneous order ' in which past and present culture 
form an integrated composite. Neither liberalism nor conservatism is 
sufficient. * If the former can mean chaos, the latter ean mean petri- 
faction.’ He goes beyond simple adherence to tradition. * Novelty/ he 
writes, * is better than repetition.’ 

Eliot’s philosophy of history thus carries over elements from his 
secessionist experience. His Christian Society draws almost heretical 
eonclusions from the disparity between essence and existence. He not 
only admits that Christian principles in no way assure Christian acts; 
he also writes that the unity of his Christian Society allows for con- 
flict with the State, even with the hierarchy of the Church, for ‘ any 
organization is always in danger of corruption and in need of reform 
from within.’ I'here will always be tension. ‘And this tension is 
essential to the idea of a Christian society, and is a distinguishing 
mark between a Christian and a pagan society.’ The ‘ pattern ’ is 
flanked by the wheel of ‘ action.’ 

That the pattern may subsist^ for the pattern is the action 
And the sufferings that the wheel may turn and still 
Be forever still. 


STEFAN GEORGE 

The American Humanists were a learned and earnest group, but 
their general attitude, most often regarded as snobbish, militated 
against their movement in a country of democratic traditions. T. S. 
Eliot has found a greater following, but it derives more from his 
poetic suggestiveness than from his critical doctrine. In Germany, on 
the other hand, a similar trend, attended by even greater punctilious 
formalism, gained powerful sway over literary, critical and cultural 
•directives. It centred in the personality of Stefan George. 

Stefan George, Richard Dehmel and Rainer Maria Rilke were the 
poets who captured the imagination of Germany’s youth in the pre- 
sent century. Dehmel’s poetry and criticism won him a representation 
in Germany similar to that which Thomas Mann was to achieve after 
the publication of his Magic Mountain. However, Dehmel’s dynamic 
naturalism was particularly attuned to pre-war Germany. Among the 
poets in the post-war years, George and Rilke were the symbolic 
carriers of two central attitudes toward the problems confronting, 
German youth. Rilke’s poetry sought quiet identification with the 
ordinary things of existence. It spoke for those whose dissatisfaction 
took a ‘ waiting ’ form. Rilke waS the chanter for that group in the 
German middle class which bore patiently and invoked moral sanc- 
tion for its passivity. George’s stately verse, his. assumed position of 
leader, master and ruler, attracted those who were discontented with 
a flabby naturalistic aesthetics and with what they called the spine- 
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lessness of democratic compromise. George called to the militant 
challengers and would-be heroes. 

In his ‘ circle/ Stefan George has the repute of a modern Dante. 
(One of his followers refers to him as * Sonnessobn.') The legend has. 
been induced by George’s detached, Olympian bearing, by his with- 
drawai into an ' austere and solitary realm,’ in short, by an attitude 
of uncommonness which extended to his choice of theme, typo- 
graphy and orthography. His subject matter of Oriental-Latin-Hellenic 
mythology, cast in severe aesthetic form, makes him one of the most 
unapproachable of German poets. The whole suggests an elegantly 
cold marble statue of utmost compression and inflexible firmness. To 
be sure, in his later poetry George would interweave beauty and 
greatness by use of anthiopomorphic metaphors. Yet the formal atti- 
tude clearly dominates over the human argument with rarely a glint 
of humour or of relaxedness softening an austere solemnity. ‘ The 
renewal of poetry was in itself a renewal of the flame,’ his disciples 
declared. George’s unbending pronouncements stand in contrast to- 
Dehmel’s and Rilke’s unbinding pleadings, and his reserved Apol- 
lonianism to Nietzsche’s effervescent Dionysianism. This carries over 
into the content, which is restricted to apocalyptic pointings from 
afar, leaving the objective reference vague. 

In a temper similar to that of the Humanists, George expressed 
immovable opposition to the positivism and social naturalism of the 
age, to the atomism of liberal democracy and to the attitude which 
regarded the latest as the best. In 1913 he called for a ' holy war’' 
against current modes : 

Too late for patience and cure 

Ten thousand must the holy madness seize 

Ten thousand must the holy pestilence slay 

Tens of thousands the holv war. 

But here again one could find only cryptic allusions to replacement 
values. The ' circle ’ employs terms such as Gestaltung, Schicksal^ 
VoJIeiidung, Geschlossenheit, Above all, it is fond of Ut- words 
(Uibegiiffc, Uitoimen, Urgestalt) most of which are untranslatable. 
They wrote apotheoses of Napoleon (Vallentin), Nietzsche (Bertram),. 
Plato (Friedemann), Frederick II (Ernst Kantorowicz). But aside from 
the notion of wholeness (in the Gestalt sense), they covered more 
than they uncovered. Only Friedrich Gundolf (whose study of 
Goethe and the monumental two-volume analysis of Shakespeare 
represent perhaps the most seminal of modern German criticism) 
rose above the nebulous categories to participate in the critical battles 
of the day — and he was later considered not to be part of the inner 
Bund. The others continued to inveigh against every manifestation of 
our age, particularly bourgeois modes, naturalistic licence and rela- 
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tivistic process thinking. The otily value they clearly sponsored was 
a timeless formal How: decorum, dignity, inner discipline. These 
were the ‘ law ' and made for leadership. The stress on timelessness 
led some Catholic writers to envisage the possibility of carrying on 
" dialogues ' with the circle. But George's aristocracism and Hellenic 
paganism and his cult of self -development could not be reconciled 
with Christian ideas of communal salvation, admission of human 
frailty and hope for other-worldly salvation through an attitude of 
humility. 

The anti-liberalistic elements in George have led many to regard 
him, together with Nietzsche, as an apologist for Prussianism and as 
a forerunner of Nazism. But this disregards the factual record and 
George’s intransigent rejection of all modernistic forms. In his 
authoritative book on the movement, Friedrich Wolters declares 
that, in their view, Prussianism is inimical to art and culture. The 
Prussian is the ‘ non-artistic, unbelieving man in Machiavellian com- 
pletion.' The Prussians are ' Spartans with the mechanical step and 
•equanimity [Gleiciischritt iind Gleichmutj of the ancients, but with- 
out Gods, without love and without the arts.' It is the combination 
of 'belligerent might and economic rivalry' which has produced 
hatred of the Germans. While some of his followers supported the 
First World War as certifying the ' imperishability and eternality of 
the German,' George himself wrote of the war as a manifestation of 
a sick world. (Only Hindenburg was hailed for having saved Germany 
from the Eastern menace.) And although in Das Neuc Reich George 
presented a picture of a future Germany reborn out of blood and 
spirit, his reference was to the Gods of Greece and not to the Nordic 
deities. After his death, Hitlerism laid claim to George. But Morwitz, 
George's friend and disciple, establishes the fact that George re- 
mained cool to the Nazis and that he died a voluntary exile in 
Switzerland. As in the case of Nietzsche, he is removed from the 
Nazis by his standard of cultural excellence and leadership, his anti- 
nationalism and anti-racism (among George's closest friends were 
Gundolf and Wolfskehl, both Jews), and above all, his unreserved 
resistance to co-ordination. George's aristocracism shrank from mass 
movements of the right or left (‘ Schon cure zahl ist frevel '), and his 
Catholic-Latin roots made him unsympathetic toward temporal 
ameliorations. For some time, even Nazi writers have ceased to regard 
George as a ' German ' poet. 

Even as George was satisfied that his work was above time, his fol- 
lowers resented the charge that it was irrelevant to the problems of 
his age. They called attention to the fact that in the youth Maximin 
George had found concrete promise in his own time of the ' Greek 
ideal ' : 
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ich seh in dir den Gott 
Den schauernd ich eikaimt 
Dem meine andacht gilt. 

They also pointed with pride to their own wholehearted support of 
the war and to the fact that men such as Max Weber thought it 
necessary to warn against their influence. Unfortunately they are 
right in this. While George consistently restricted his aristocratic 
demands to the closed sphere of a timeless formalism, many of his 
following translated them into support for a mythical nationalism. 
Their timeless homage served some of the worst of temporal powers. 

DEMOCRATIC TRANSCENDENCE 
RAINER MARIA RILKE 

Commenting on the German situation in 1923, Rilke writes that 
Germany is * holding back the world/ because she has failed to re- 
nounce her ' falsely developed prosperity.' Although she lost the war, 
Germany could have ' shamed and shaken the whole world through 

an act of deep sincerity and conversion She has not created for 

herself that dignity which has as its root the most profound humility. 

She wanted to act and to come out clear and on top, instead, 

according to her inmost nature, of bearing and (Enduring and being 

ready for the miracle What is one to do? Let us remain each on 

his still quiet, still trustworthy little island of life, doing our own 
work on it, suffering and feeling what truly concerns us.' Save for 
' one's last inner resistance,’ he writes a year later, one has no refuge 
from wrong. 

Rilke’s humility and surrender set him off from the challenging 
pronouncements of the George school. Where George deals in mythi- 
cal patterns, Rilke dedicates himself to the ' unpretentious words 
which live in the commonplace world.' In Italy, Rilke wakes up one 
spring morning and sees before him a whole field of flowers where 
only the day before there had not been a single flower. His initial 
pleasure dissipates, however, as he reflects that where the eye is con- 
fronted with clusters, it cannot do justice to the individual entity. 
' What does one little flower matter here,' he writes, ' where a million 
flowers bloom?' Rilke's poetry would rescue the particular, homely 
object, lost in the statistical collectivity of modern life. 

Yet Rilke’s piety for things is not in the interests of naturalistic 
identification. Objects, to Rilke, are similes and metaphors, bearers 
of eternal and elemental forces. No element is ever equated with an- 
other but is always ' like ' something. His most frequently used word 
is wie. Rilke's impressionistic realism serves to produce expressionistic 
essences. There is an incantatory quality in his musical rhythms which 
would expose the spirit immanent in things. 
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So kkngen Kiiaben an wie Violinen 
und staihen fur der Frauen schweres Haar; 
so gingen Junghauen der Madonna dienen, 
denen die Welt venvorren war. 

To be sure, Rilke as well as Kafka differs from the expressionistic 
writers in that their art would track down the elusive object by a 
precise and exact determination of the naturalistic environment. They 
follow each thing and event in an effort to describe its mystery accu- 
rately. In the end, however, both admit the futility of this quest. 

It is in this anti-naturalism that Rilke meets with George. But 
where George would derive his Law by exclusiveness, Rilke would dis- 
cover intrinsicality by inclusive observation of the humblest pheno- 
mena. George sought his models in the tradition of aristocratic 
Hellenism; Rilke found them in Tolstoy's Russia, which gave him a 
' four dimension of existence.' ' If ever and anywhere I might acquire 
something like a home,' he writes, 'it will be there, in this wide 
suffering land.' The Book of Hours, written under the impact of his 
Russian experience, bears the mark of Tolstoy's piety toward nature. 
Whereas in George nature is viewed as an aspect of the heroically 
human, in Rilke man's greatness consists in his abdication to nature. 
The highest function of art is to return nature to God. 
und MaJer malen ihre Bilder nur, 
damit du miverganglich die Nairn, 
die du verganglich schufst, zuriickempf angst. 

Nature becomes another term for God. 

Rilke's central approach might be characterized as an attempt to 
rescue space from time. Time means succession, evanescence, incom- 
pleteness. Space is simultaneity, permanence, maturity. Time is divi- 
sive and partial; space is objective and absolute. Rilke's yearning is 
' to have no home in time,' to carry on ' soft dialogues with eternity.' 
His recurrent river and sea metaphors are his projections of life as 
spatial continuity finding its ultimate unification in an oceanic 
totality. 

To Rilke modernism was a particularly offensive concretion of the 
temporal process. Its evils are the great comfortless cities where 
children are alone and girls wither and men live in pale slavery to 
heavy aims. The noise and flattening drive of metropolitan life stifle 
man. 

For, Lord, the crowded cities be 
Desolate and divided places . . . 

And men who dwell there heavy and humbly move 
About dark rooms with dread in all their bearing . . . 

And every child must be a saddened child. 

There blossom virgins to the unknown turning . . . 

And do not find for what their soul is burning, 

And trembling, close their timid buds again. 
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Industrialism has incarcerated nature. The ore is homesick, eager to 
leave the mints and turning wheels to return home. Rilke's orienta- 
tion is agrarian. The age he hails is that of ‘ herdsmen and tillers of 
the soil/ 

But it was not Rilke's manner to urge change. His values lay in 
submission and resignation, at most in ' one's last inner resistance.' 
Perfection or God is associated with silence and darkness. Here, it 
seems to us, is the context for Rilke's identification of God with 
death. (God is the ' Death Producer ' — ' Tod-Gebarer.') Death and 
greatness, he writes, often seem to him but one word. Death is great 
in that it says not, ' This am I,' but, ' No This is.' The high goal of 
all being is non-being. Life is the process of flowering and flourishing, 
but this is still the imperfection of becoming. What we desire is ripe- 
ness, maturity, the final fruit and fulfilment — and that is death. 

. . . Sie wollten bliihn, 

und bliihn ist schon sein; dock wir woUen rei/en, 
und das heisst dunkel sein und sich beniiihn. 

Rilke's favourite picture is the kneeling and surrendering man or 
woman. Song, as God and nature teach it, is not desire, not a striving 
for finite reaches. 

In Wahrheit singen, ist ein andrer Hauch, 

Ein Hauch um nichts. Ein Wehn im Gott. Ein Wind. 

Absolute understanding, timeless vision are gained not by wilfulness 
and self-assertion but by the patience of centuries. 

Not till a purest Whither 
outweighs boyish insistence 
on the complex machine, 

will he, who has travelled thither 
be, in the farthest distance, 
all that his flight has been. 

Rilke's apotheosis of death in the Book of Hours coincides with 
the dynamic effect of his meeting with Tolstoy and Rodin. These 
men are great moulders, as personalities and as artists. Rodin in par- 
ticular overwhelms Rilke and dominates the God-Death in the poem. 
Rilke marries one of Rodin's pupils and later becomes his secretary. 
But by 1906, both men have tired of each other. It is only now, after 
severance from his master, that Rilke feels able to write again. Stimu- 
lated by a Cezanne exhibition, Rilke's art now strives to emulate the 
physical and visible character of sculpture and painting. His poetry 
takes on a less feverish tone, and the monk from the Book of Hours 
is replaced by the artist, fhe secretary to the Rodin-God becomes 
secretarv ' to the Art-God, - 

It is at this point that Rilke transcends his dctnocratic communica- 
tion with all things to salvage his personal and private values. Rilke 
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now tends to identify himself, as man and artist, with the godly. 
The elements of fear, want, limitation and loneliness, which placed 
Rilke at a disadvantage in his relation to the raucous, possessive world 
in which he lived, are ledeemed by his equating them with God^s 
own qualities. His humble offer to serve as the ‘ bee of the Invisible ' 
is a reverse form of God-identification. Moreover, in that Rilke, as 
poet, graces the godly qualities, he becomes indispensable to God's 
existence. Rilke expresses this most directly in the famous lines : 

• What will you do, God, when I die? 

When J, your pitcher, shattered lie? 

When I, your drink, go stale and dry? 

1 am your garb, the trade you ply, 
you lose your meaning losing me. 

Rilke's ‘ neighbourly ’ relation to God also appears in his insistence 
that there is no need for a mediator between man and God. But Rilke 
deviates from traditional mysticism in what, at first, seems an amaz- 
ing contention, namely that the greatness of God precludes his being 
a Father. The Father stands for that which is gone, for outmoded 
gesture, dead custom and ashen hair. No, Rilke writes, God is the 
Son, that is, the future and the heritage. God is the created, not the 
creator. If God is the Son, who then is the Father? Rilke replies 
directly : ' I am the Father.' Rilke would be the Father who through 
his poetic recreations creates God, the Son. Later Rilke tends to take 
over the characteristics of the Son as well. An examination of Rilke's 
sea simile is revealing. In the passage where Rilke speaks of God as 
the Son, he likens him to the sea. But in the later ' Sonnet to 
Orpheus,' he speaks of himself as the sea, and ‘ many a wind ' now 
becomes his Son. 

Einzige Welle, deren 
allmahliches Meei ich bin; . . . 

Wie viele von diesen Stellen der Ranine waren sebon 
innen in mir. Manche Winde 
Sind wie mein Sohn. 

Rilke has now identified himself with a kind of Trinity — Father, Son 
and ' many a wind.' 

In the later Rilke, death likewise experiences a subtle shift from 
passivity to passion. In a letter to Heise he writes that ' only from the 
point of view of death ... is it possible to do justice to love,' qualify- 
ing, ' if one does not consider it a state of extinction, but rather thinks 
of it as the intensity altogether surpassing us.' Herein also lies the 
source of Rilke's strength as a poet : he turned the tentativeness and 
indecision of little things into metaphors which suggest their 
transcendence. 

In Wilhelm Meistcr, Goethe wrote that ‘ time is a gift of God.' 
A century later, Rilke inverts this homage to state that ' time is my 
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deepest sorrow/ Despite the elder Goethe's reservations toward 
temporal progress, he sends his Faust and Wilhelm Meister out to 
win the objects of this world and by winning them to raise their 
individual selves to an all-embracing Absolute. Rilke approaches 
things to lower them and himself toward democratic timelessness. 
For Feuerbach, religion attributes to God those qualities which man 
desires but lacks. Rilke endows God with man's limitations. Unable 
to withstand the pressure of historical time, Rilke deifies those vic- 
timized by it. As in the case of Kafka, man's very limitation becomes 
the source of his salvation. That is, man is saved through his finitude. 

However, Rilke did not gain the peace of the medieval mystics and 
of Spinoza to whom he has been likened. The very intrusions which 
he would negate invade his pattern as well, preventing that full ac- 
ceptance which he prayed for. His piety has the nervous restlessness 
of the modem. His approach to God is less a wooing than a passion- 
ate wrestling to possess and mould him in his own image. In a letter, 
he writes that he hopes to compose a poem in which every passage 
will be made into an ' angel.' He will let himself be subdued by the 
angel and ' force him to bow me down, although 1 have made him.' 
Something of social impatience makes itself felt, as in the Book of 
Hours where Rilke speaks of the rested hands of the poor which will 
some day rise, when the hands of all classes and people will have 
become tired. His endless invocations of ' silent ' values themselves 
suggest doubt about these values. Brought up as a Catholic, Rilke 
continually breaks the frame of his passivity by protesting passion. 
The midway position between faith and doubt, humility and pride, 
awareness of time and Orphic timelessness, which characterizes our 
absolutes, constitutes his modernism as well. 
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III 

FASCISM: THE S Y S T E M I Z AT I ON 
OF CONFUSION 


The helmet is hollow! 

The metal is empty! The armour is empty! I tell you 
There's no one at all there: there's only the metal: 
The barrel of metal: the bundle of armour. It's empty! 

ARCHIBALD MAC LEISH 
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I N Fascism for Whom, Ascoli and Feiler ascribe the origin of 
fascism to the ' unfulfilled promises of democracy/ They refer to* 
the pre-fascist capitalist democracies in which political freedom 
failed to bring econorriic and psychological security. In his authori- 
tative study Behemoth, Franz Neumann develops the point more 
fully. In Germany, he points out, the Social Democracy avoided the 
main issue: the exploitation of the German middle and working 
qlass by German monopoly capital, and its imperialistic designs. In 
Feiler’s formulation, the regime ' left all the old social forces ... in 
power/ It held to the theory that history was governed by irrefragable 
laws heading for the socialist goal; in practice, it compromised with 
the generals and Junkers and experimented with piece-meal reforms. 
Neumann writes : 

The Social Democratic party was trapped in contradictions. Though it 
still claimed to be a Marxian party, its policy had long been one of pure 
gradualism. It never mustered the courage to drop one or the other, tradi- 
tional ideology or reformist policy. . . . The Socialists therefore retained 
this ambiguous position and they could not create a democratic conscious- 
ness. . . .The crisis of iq:; 2 demonstrated that political democracy alone 
. . . without the abolition of unemployment and an improvement in living 
standards, remained a hollow shell. 

Many, particularly among the younger generation, became im- 
patient with this combination of mechanical theory and flabby prac- 
tice. They demanded action based on a unified programme leading 
toward socialism. But the bitter war between socialists and com- 
munists dissipated the strength of the Marxist groups. The Weimar 
Republic, moreover, was tolerant toward the reactionary right but 
harsh with the militant left. Neumann sums up this anomalous 
procedure : 

Every adherent of the [Bavarian] Soviet Republic who had the slightest 
connection with the unsuccessful coup was sentenced. The contrast with 
the judicial treatment of the 1920 right wing Kapp Putsch could not 
possibly have been more complete. . . . Not one person [was] punished. 

And with regard to Hitler's Munich Putsch of 1923 : 

Although section 9 of the Law for the Protection of the Republic 
clearly and unmistakably ordered the deportation of every alien convicted 
■of high treason, the Munich People's Court exempted Hitler on the 
specious argument that, despite his Austrian citizenship, he considered 
himself a German. 

Hitlerism exploited the unfulfilled promises of the socialist regime 
and of the other opposition parties in a two-fold manner : it criticized 
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the gap between their programme and practice; at the same time^ it 
appropriated their positive appeals. Hitlerism ‘ united ' the various 
promises made by the separate parties into one general promise — 
with one qualification: it was to be fulfilled only by and for the 
'•German/ Through the verbal incantation of this term, it cut across 
existing conflicts to combine all groups and classes into a mystical 
whole. The ' philosophy ’ of National Socialism became a bastard 
coalition of planks taken over in a loose manner from current doc- 
trines, particularly those of the absolutist systems: Its 'Blood and 
Soil ' slogan addressed itself to the primitivistic vogue. Its sensuous 
mystic rituals and the dogma of its tenets were to evoke a Catholic, 
leligious note. But its greatest effort was spent toward winning over 
the large Marxist groups by stressing its opposition to capitalism and 
imperialism. It even invoked democratic values. Mussolini called 
fascism an ' organized, centralized and authoritative democracy,' and 
Hitler declared that ' the people is the primary aim.’ Through all this, 
fascism offers the certainty of an earthly millennium. It exacts but 
one condition : the individual must renounce his personal choice. In 
this sense, fascism may be said to re-enact the r 61 e of Mephistopheles : 
it promises absolute and eternal happiness, with the price remaining 
the same — surrender of the soul. 


6. THE ROMAN PRELUDE 

A lthough Italian fascism preceded Hitlerism, it did 
not draw general attention until its later stages, especially 
after Nazism translated it into Teutonic SchreckUchkeit. 
There were substantial reasons for this. Italian fascism was, 
at first, a diluted compromise. It lacked the condition for a 
thoroughly organized dictatorship — a highly developed industrial 
capitalism. The largely agrarian basis of Italian fascism! gave 
it a character nearer to that of traditional feudal absolutisms. 
The absence of large-scale industry made for a weak state. 
Italian fascist theory found it necessary to make the state supreme. 
‘ Fascism,’ Mussolini declared, ' conceives of the state as an absolute 
in comparison with which all individuals or groups are relative. . . . 
The state ... is ... in its origin and development a manifestation of 
the spirit.’ In Italy the state was to offset and correct all existing evils. 
In Germany a relatively strong state already existed, and German 
fascism invoked a different magic absolute — the racial party. It had 
the advantage of providing the non-Ar}^an scapegoat for the grave'r 
industrial crises. While racialism is therefore focal to Nazism, it had 
hut a negligible part in Italian fascism, and the attempts to stir up 
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anti-Semitism in Italy were largely artificial/ A longer tradition of 
individualism coupled with a practical realism further differentiates 
Italian from German fascism. In its recourse to vague hypostatiza- 
tions, Nazism exploited traditional German idealism.® By this method 
it obfuscated its nature and posed as a socialist negation of capitalism. 
Mussolini relied more on theatrical gestures, and Italian fascism 
frankly declared private enterprise to be the ' most practical and 
feasible means for serving national interests/ and the capitalist order 
the best ‘ method of production/ 

These elements (along with the fact that Italy had no proportionate 
Versailles grievances) made for a radically different tempo and de- 
velopment. Nazism was in complete control almost from the begin- 
ning. In Italy anti-fascist parties existed for three years after the 
March on Rome. As late as 1926 a philosophical congress dared cen- 
sure the government. The cabinet was at first a coalition including 
Catholics and liberals. Mussolini even invited the socialists to join, 
After the murder of Matteotti, fascism in Italy became more tightly 
dictatorial. But at no time were there the wholesale dismissals, mass 
murders and thorough suppressions which marked Hitlerism from 
the start. 

Italian fascism presented but half-hearted claims to a consistent 
ideology. Indeed, Mussolini's own ' development ’ made this difficult, 
At one time he attacked the state and spoke of the ‘ ever-consoling 
religion of anarchy.' In 3910 he declared that ‘ the proletariat has nc 
fatherland,' and envisioned a peaceful international society. As late 
as 1921, he wrote, ' We go back to the Manchester state. In economic 
matters we are liberals.' Where Hitler made fanatical pronounce- 
ments of demonic principles and talked about the final millennium, 
Mussolini barely concealed his opportunistic approach. He called 
fascism 

a super-relativistic movement . . . following its ever-changing individual 
intuition. ... We Fascists have always expressed our complete indifference 
towards all theories. . . . From the fact that all ideologies are of equal 
value, that all ideologies are mere fictions, the modern relativist deduce? 
that everybody is free to create for himself his own ideology and tc 
attempt to carry it out with all possible energy. 

^ The supremacy of the Nazi party over the state became official doctrine only aftei 
the Brown Shirt purge of 1934. It is stated, however, in Mein Kampf. For this reason, 
Hegel's philosophy of the state cannot be regarded as the basis for Hitlerism, and most 
Nazi critics reject Hegel, in whom there is no room for the racial myth and whose 
‘ rationalism ’ is opposed to Nazi ‘ dynamism/ Neumann calls attention to the fact that 
Hegel denounced the reactionary state-view of the Restoration following the French 
Revolution as ‘ fanaticism, mental imbecility, and hypocrisy/ Herbert Marcuse’s Reacson 
and Revolution presents, a more detailed refutation of the thesis that Hegel is the fore- 
runner of Nazism. 

® This important feature is developed in the chapter on Fascism and Culture in Three 
Ways of Modern Man. 
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On occasion he referred to the instrumentalism of James and called 
Sorel the most important inspirer of fascism. But there is only super- 
ficial connection between SoreFs notion of direct action, his idea of 
the myth, and fascism. SoreFs syndicates were to be composed of 
productive labour only, not to include employers as in the fascist 
corporation. Pareto stands closer to fascist amoralism in his notion 
of ‘ science ' in government and politics as excluding ethical judg- 
ments.' 

7. THE ARYAN FINALE 

I N THE CASE of Hitlcrisiu, popular criticism has spread the notion 
that it is a natural outgrowth of German background and charac- 
ter. Some even contend that Nazism is part of a long-standing 
German conspiracy reaching back to the Order of the Teutonic 
Knights. Indeed, the argument as usually presented suggests that the 
German people suffer from an original anthropological sin. The view 
is unfortunate. It indirectly supports the Nazi notion of a unique 
national soul and is in itself a totalitarian approach ignoring the mix- 
ture of forces (fascist and anti-fascist) operating in German history. It 
is true that modern Germany has exhibited a particularly aggressive 
form of nationalism. The reasons for this fact, however, are connected 
with Germany’s late entry into European history and the subsequent 
dynamic tempo of industrial development in a competitive capitalist 
market. 

The Germans were still nomadic tribes at a time when other Euro- 
pean countries were able to draw on their continuity with Latin 
culture and the Christian heritage. This social and political back- 
wardness spelled a belated development, particularly of the German 
middle strata. Its Renaissance did not come until the eighteenth 
century, and it expressed the call for freedom in aesthetic and philo- 
sophic imperatives rather than in social demands. While middle-class 
nationalism was already on the march in other European states, 
German classical writers celebrated the international values of 
Christianity and the Hellenic age. This retardation might have meant 
an early education of international values, if Germany had skipped 
the nationalist stage. As it turned out, this backwardness had an 
unfortunate consequence : the Wars of Liberation in the early nine- 
teenth century and the nationalistic unity of 1871 were not achieved 

‘ In contrast to the mystical scaffolding of Nazism, Pareto disallows hypotheses. He does 
make the assumption that ‘ human nature remains the same,' which prepares the ground 
for the leader-principle. His indifference curves introduce a division between the masses 
and the 61ite. The latter are characterized by their absolute convictions justifying their 
use of either force (as ‘ lions ’) or ruse (as ‘ foxes ’). 
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by the bulk of the German people. They were won by and served the 
army and the Junker-industrial barons. In short, German nationalism 
was unaccompanied by social emancipation. The liberal and radical 
groups fought against the exploitation of imperialistic nationalism 
which followed, but because of the undeveloped stage of the middle 
and labour classes, they had but a narrow base for support. This 
spelled the defeat of the progressive forces.^ 

This development also determined the late arrival of German 
economy on the imperialistic scene when the world’s markets were 
already divided up. German business sought to convert this disad- 
vantage into an asset. It made use of the newest technical manipula- 
tions and quickened its tempo to catch up with and out-distance its 
competitors. In cultural theory, this was reflected in notions of 
dynamic ' Becoming,’ of national autonomy and mystic destiny. 
Economic nationalism- which experienced an unprecedented vogue 
in all countries in the post-war period, had a particular emotional 
appeal in a defeated Germany which felt the depression years especi- 
ally keenly. The Nazis converted the misery of the population into 
hatred of the ' dark international conspirators ’ who framed the 
Versailles Diktat. 

Neumann maintains that ' no philosophy can be held responsible 
for National Socialism.’ But the reason he offers suggests another 
conclusion. Neumann writes that Nazism is incompatible with ' any 
rational political philosophy ’ because ‘ there exists a fundamental 
antagonism between the productivity of German industry, its capacity 
for promoting the welfare of the people and its actual achievements.’ 
His study establishes the thesis that ' Germany’s imperialism is 
primarily the policy of its industrial leadership, fully supported by 
the National Socialist party.’ But imperialism, as Neumann himself 
shows clearly, antedates Hitlerism. And if fascism is the continuation 
— to be sure, an aggressive and conscienceless continuation — of 
monopoly capitalism, there seems to be no basis for Neumann’s 
sharp distinction between the political theories of Nazi and pre-Nazi 
Germany. The fact of the matter is that National Socialism has failed 
to evolve a distinct philosophy of its own and that it leans heavily on 
thofe thinkers of the past who, in part, were the theoretical apologists 
for the practice of German big business. Of these, it was Spengler in 
Decline of the West, written even as Germany was suffering defeat 
and imfnediately pftceding the rise of Hitler, who furnished German 
fascism with its more telling negative critique and with some of its 
positive doctrine. 

‘ This question receives a more detailed discussion m the article ' There is More Than 
One Germany ’ in Tomorrow, December, 1944. 
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FAUSTIAN FASCISM: OSWALD SPENGLER 

Spengler’s philosophy of history was an apologia for the negative 
convictions of a war generation. Spengler deployed his eloquent^ 
metaphorical idiom and encyclopaedic apparatus to paint the devils of 
the time: mechanization, parliamcntarianism, reason, democracy, 
bureaucratization, or in his key term (borrowed from Nietzsche) 
* civilization.' Civilization was der Unieigang, the fall and downfall 
of the West. This thesis Spengler pronounced to be a law, the Law 
of History, and it had a dual appeal. At a time of suspended values 
and standards, it presented a system of indubitable certainty. It 
offered, furthermore, ‘ justification ' for the moral frustrations of the 
war, in particular for the patriotic Germans who had gone forth to 
save Kultui in 1914. Der L/iitcrgang des Abeiidhndes proved for 
them that they could not have succeeded because the death of cul- 
ture was an astronomical absolute. 

What distinguishes Spengler's historical construction is a triad of 
nihilistic absolutes: absolfite discontinuity, the absolute death of 
cultural cycles and the final extinction of historic cultures in our own 
day. 

The notion of discontinuity is a reversal of both the linear concep- 
tions (from St. Augustine to Hegel and Marx) and the circular theory 
(from the Hindus to Kierkegaard). In the first, pa§t, present and future 
form a connected democratic pattern, each contributing toward and 
carrying on the historic process. In the circular view, values are pre- 
served in that the past recurs. In Vico’s spiral theory and in 
Nietzsche’s dualism of the Superman and Eternal Recurrence, ele- 
ments of the linear and the circular combine to save the past. 
Spengler held that when a culture dies it does not bequeath anything 
of its essential features to the next culture. Spengler's cultures live in 
aristocratic aloofness from one another and develop in autarchic 
self-sufficiency. They have neither parentage nor offspring. They in- 
herit nothing, pass on nothing, and they die in loneliness. No com- 
munication is possible between one culture and another, for each 
possesses a unique character which bars a common language. 
Spengler’s cultural ‘ souls ' are akin to the expressionistic characters 
who likewise break all bonds with the past. In both, there is the 
will to be reborn by spontaneous generation. 

Applied to specific cultures, the principle of discontinuity means 
that each is foredoomed to pass away. Translating biological cate- 
gories into a mode of historical understanding, Spengler argues that 
cultures, like organisms, have their childhood, spring and summer 
maturity, followed by autumnal decay and wintry death. This law 
of development postulates the eternal recurrence of death. The only 
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continuity ’ in history is tlie recurrent * simultaneity ' of these 
seasonal stages. 

Lastly, Spengler sees one exception to the sequence of pluralistic 
cycles. If, in the past, history somehow generated new cultures (ap- 
parently ex nihilo), this process comes to a dead end in our own time. 
Our Western culture is the last cycle of all. 

This apodictic nihilism goes beyond Schopenhauer, for whom 
aesthetic and philosophic contemplation are able to free the ego from 
the capricious pressure of the Will. It goes beyond Nietzsche's KuJ- 
tuipessimisimis which saw in nihilism the antithetical transition to- 
ward future resurrection. Schopenhauer found value in the remnants 
of a feudal culture, and Nietzsche hoped for the transvaluation of 
capital-labour dynamics into cultural levels. Spengler cannot believe 
in cither. Feudalism is now irretrievably gone, and Faustianism, which 
once produced cultural monuments, has been bureaucratized by tech- 
nics and money. The Faustian power drive can now lead only to 
' dynamic evolution and catastrophe.' I’he possibility of a new culture 
arising out of the proletariat is precluded for Spengler, who sees the 
proletariat as the slave labour of mechanical civilization. Rooted in 
the feudal-) linker tradition, Spengler located the seeds of decay in 
metropolitan hustle and industrial specialization. 

Wliile Spengler presented our downfall as in the nature of things, 
he was actually voicing the ' good ' motivations of Prussian agrarian- 
ism.^ But in Spengler's time agrarianism was already bound up with 
' bad ' Ruhr-Saxon industrialism. And it is this impure mixture which 
accounts, in part, for Spengler's despair and for the inconsistencies of 
his system. Spengler claims absolute certainty for his thesis. At the 
same time, he argues that subjective selectivity is the necessary 
method of historical analysis. He maintains that no culture can under- 
stand another culture. Yet he (the expression of a specific cycle) 
essays to explore the meaning of other cycles. There is finally an 
inconsistency in his designation of Faustianism as a Kultui. He 
characterizes the Faustian soul as infinite striving, as dynamic rest- 
lessness, exhibited in Gothic and Baroque architecture and in 
Galilean physics. Yet Kultur signifies to Spengler balance, equili- 
brium, rootedness. 

Spengler’s philosophy of history concludes the line which begins 
with the Renaissance and reaches its high point in the perfectability 
theories of Condoicet and Spencer. Spengler stands at the ' fall ' of 
the free market, now thoroughly organized. Identifying the passing 
of a particular culture with the end of all culture, Spengler speaks for 
those who feel that the creative momentum of history has been spent. 

^ His agrarian preferences led Spengler to regard feudal Czarist Russia as the land with 
a possible future;. This hope appears only in the first edition of his work, written before 
the Soviet Revolution. 
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In his Jeremiad, Spengler meets with the Waste Land generation, for 
whom the energy of the universe was running down/ 

Spengler's philosophy of history provided the Nazis with their more 
characteristic diatribes. Their warfare against ' materialism ' finds sup- 
port in his irrationalism in which spiritual essences determine material 
existence. They are at one with his translation of autarchic cultures 
into the nationalistic Volk-concept and with the corresponding ex- 
coriation of the ' Internationals ' : Jewry, democracy, Marxism and 
humanitarianism. Their principle of leadership finds support in 
Spengler's notion that man is a ' beast of prey.' His thesis that 
Western civilization is doomed reappears in their doom of Western 
democracy, and his principle of discontinuity becomes the basis for 
their contention that National Socialism is a completely new pattern 
of history, with the burning of the books symbolizing its disengage- 
ment from the past. Furthermore, Spengler frankly advocates the 
social measures which the Nazis practise even as they verbally dis- 
avow them. He urges lowering of wages and abolition of social 
security. He draws a snobbish line between the leader and the masses, 
which the Brown Shirt is to conceal. In other words, Spengler openly 
calls for the leactionary programme which Nazism carries out under 
the veil of revolutionary phraseology. To be sure, Spengler's Cassan- 
dra prophecy of downfall crosses the Nazi jubilee of a resurrected 
Nordicism."' But this is offset by his defiant Spartanism and his 
Caesarist doctrine. When he declares that energy can now be spent 
only in brute force and destruction, Spengler prophetically states the 
later dynamic of fascist nihilism. His Faustian Winter foreshadows 
the nature of fascism; hard, frozen co-ordination, the blind, steely 
robot automaton. The metaphors of the final stages of Spengler's 
culture become the body of the Black and Brown International. 

THE COUNTERFEIT SUBSTANCE 

Another mode of Spengler's thought — ^and this has been over- 
looked — is central to Hitlerism : his disavowal of abstraction in favour 
of concrete-physical immediacy. Spengler connected Marxist, demo- 
cratic and Jewish internationahsm with emasculated theory, abstract 

^ In his Education, Henry Adams foreshadowed Spengler's mam thesis. While he did 
not hold to a cyclical theory, his analysis of history as a process in which energy was being 
used up approximates Spengler's view. According to Adams, the exceptional, excellent and 
heroic (Spengler’s JCultur) no longer had place in our business world (Spengler's ‘ Civiliza- 
tion Adams wrote of will-frustration at a lime when a money structure made for spiritual 
entropy. Unable or unwilling to take the way of challenge, Adams too looked back to 
medieval ‘ unity,' as a contrast to the ‘ multiplicity ' of the present. Yet Adams knew that 
history does not repeat itself exactly, and he lacked the faith of the twelfth century. 

* While he hung tenaciously to his obsolete prejudices, in favour of an earlier century,’ 
observes Farrington, ' the pugnacious realism of that century was oozing out of him.' 

* Count Keyserling’s writings are, in this respect, more nearly akin to the fascist spirit;. 
In Europa he states that ‘ Fascism means a rebirth, a new heroic era, that opposes sickly 
parliamentarianism.’ 
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proof, the spirituality of money and technics and other ghostly cate- 
gories. Spengler is essentially a feudal fascist. Now, to be sure, 
Hitlerism with its Panzer-methods, represents the high gear of in- 
dustrial manipulation. Its economic blueprint for the decentralization 
of the European continent is in the interests of feeding a completely 
mechanized German plant. However, its propaganda is committed to 
stressing the physical-agrarian and the irrationalistic approach.' Ex- 
ploiting weariness with theoretical exegeses, it urges thinking with 
one's ‘blood.' Instead of reasoned arguments it stages colourful 
pageants in the night. Instead of demonstrating that certain books 
should not be read, it burns the books. In sum : the enemy is particu- 
larized and embodied. It does not speak of original sin or trans- 
cendental redemption or give learned accounts of historical material- 
ism, surplus value and ‘ the system.' Cutting through all such abstrac- 
tions, Hitlerism pins the faceless, ubiquitous foe down to a specific 
devil : ‘ the Jew.' Here is an enemy one can see, identify — and act 
upon with immediate visible results. Here, Hitlerism met the need of 
an uprooted generation for simple concrete formulas. The many 
nature-cults, from the nudists to the Wanden ogeJ, could thereby fit 
into the Hitlerite orbit. 

Nazi writings, particularly Mein Kampf, centre in this point. Hitler 
traces his hatred for the Habsburg Empire to its abstract unity, its, 
international conglomeration of states which differ in language and 
in ‘ blood.' The Empire became his first objectification of the 
^ enemy.' Its eclectic universalism and multiple parliamentarianism 
were for him synonymous with liberalistic chaos which offers no 
home.“ Later, Hitler discovers the same additiveness in Judaism. 
" From a feeble cosmopolite,' he writes, ‘ I had turned into a fanatical 
anti-Semite.' From hatred of the Empire and of Judaism, Hitler 

^ No Nazi theoretician has presented the case for industrialized fascism. The nearest 
spokesman for this fascism is Lawrence Dennis. Dennis’ equivalent for Spengler's ‘ civiliza- 
tion ' is ‘ capitalism.’ In The Dynamics of War and Revolution, he criticizes the capitalism 
of our day for its loss of ' dynamic,' for its democratic ’ forms, allowing competition in 
industry, international free trade and parliamentarianism. That is, for Dennis, the stagna- 
tion of capitalism consists in its being too ‘ free,’ or not monopolistic enough. Dennis, 
would replace capitalism by * socialism.’ But his socialism (involving public ownership and 
the ‘ pyramid-building ’ of government construction projects) does not exclude but permits 
the system of private monopolies. Dennis' scheme is not to be run by a socialized com- 
munity but is to be led and administered by an ‘ i 61 ite,' which ‘ may be capitalists, poli- 
ticians, pnests and soldiers.’ The ‘ socialist ’ Dennis argues that ‘ there never has been and 
probably never will be a society without subsidies, monopolies and favoured classes.' He 
frankly terms his scheme ‘ socialist imperialism.' He calls for ‘ folk unity ’ and holds to 
the inevitability of endless wars, as a means of preventing stagnation. ‘ The probabilities 
are that war will continue, as in the past, to be a normal and necessary human way.' One 
distinguishing mark between Dennis and European fascist writers is his use of the demo- 
cratic Americanism ‘ probable,' where the others insist on ' certain ’ and ‘ absolute.’ 

• Before Hitler, the Austrian sociologist, Othmar Spann, a precursor of the corporative 
idea, wrote of ‘ mushy equality,' and Alfred Rosenberg attacked the ‘ mechanical system 
of interchangeable units ' in the older concept of ' nation.’ Spann impugned democracy for 
its ‘ invisible ' and ‘ intangible ' manoeuvrings. 
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passes on to related diffusions, especially liberalism, for which he re- 
serves perhaps his most bitter epithets. He damns it as the ' Baby- 
lonian realm/ as a ‘ cattle-trading/ ' babbling ' and ‘ cackling ’ institu- 
tion. Its parliamentaiy' forms have ‘produced a ‘ hybridized and negri- 
fied world ' of compromisers. On the basis of ' no compromise/ he 
opposes ' race-crossing.' 

Hitler’s simplest reductions are induced by a kind of impotence to 
deal with the complex features of an abstract dialectic. Writing of 
his experiences in debating with socialists, Hitler confesses his irrita- 
tion at not being able to meet their ‘ slippery ' arguments. 

Wherever one attacked one of their prophets, one’s hand seized slimy 
jelly; it slipped through one’s fingers only to collect again in the next 
moment. . . . How difficult I found it myself to master the dialectical lies 
of this race. ... I gradually began to hate them. 

It became psychologically necessary for him to find a ' nest and home- 
land.’ The idea of ' folkish Fatherland ’ provided that specific ful- 
crum. In Deutsche Kultur im Leben dei Vblkei, Karl Trebs writes, 
‘ The deeper meaning of the term fatherland, patria terra, is this, that 
it is not merely a land where our fathers have lived but that it is the 
land which is our father — the primal basis and source of our exist- 
ence.’ 

In the concrete metaphor. National Socialism combines its Satans 
and its angels. It serves to point its embodied programme, envisaged 
in roads, buildings, bonfires. It carries this stress over into the spoken 
word, as against the indirection of documentary communication. It is 
even translated into the field of the natural sciences, where ‘ Aryan ’ 
science is defined in terms of physical experimentalism. On this 
ground. Professors Lenard and Stark condemn Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity as theoretical * Jewish ’ physics.' Fascism resurrects Esau. 
It translates its principle of * visibleness ’ into primitive substance. 

THE COUNTERFEIT ABSOLUTE 

Another powerful appeal of Nazism was its posing as a system of 
absolute certainty. Distressed by the chaos of post-war years, confused 
by the multiple hesitant platforms, many supported Hitler in the 
hope that at last problems would be finally solved — at least for the 
next thousand years. But no sooner did Hitlerism come into power 

Nazi physicists admit that the Theory has some merit, but claim that one Fritz 
Hasenherl (an Austrian physicist who died in 1915) is its real genius. How strong an 
appeal this principle of ‘ visibleness ’ exerted is illuminated by the fact that even Leftists 
called for some such bodily emphasis. While he was regarded as a Marxist, Gottfried Benn 
wrote, * The cerebrum has lost its importance as compared with our organism as a whole 
mid all its biological principles: In a word, as cbiinpared with our body, which presents an 
ever-recurrent mystery.’ 
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than it forced an even more bewildering pace. Chameleon-like 
changes in the programme, purges and an accelerated tempo harassed 
the frayed nerves of the German people still more. The inner and 
outer war which Hitlerism promised to abolish became the rule. This 
was inevitable. For in fascism, motion and change are the norm. Its 
eternal principles are a blind for a shifting tactic. Its theory is not 
proved m Praxis, as is maintained, but is exhausted in actionism. Its 
absolute is derived not from a total view but from the requirements of 
the immediate moment. Geared to the opportunistic strategy, it is 
suspicious of theory. As the German title of Horvath’s Age of Fish 
suggests, Hitlerism breeds a ‘youth without God’ {* Jugend ohne 
Gott ’). 

The basis for this restlessness is that fascism is fundamentally a 
philosophy of business pragmatism on the power level. Aided by big 
business, it ‘ lives ’ by business conquests, even as it rants against 
‘ Jewish materialism.’ Posing as a system of final values, fascism is un- 
principled expediency. In Alfred Rosenberg’s formulation : ‘ I act in 
order to act.’ Fascism is Mephistophelian opera tionalism without 
Faustian corrective. The Faustian temper as represented by Goethe, 
Wagner and Nietzsche aimed at the spiritualization of matter. 
Fascism is spiritless materialism. It is the business form of Schopen- 
hauer’s demonic will allowing for no respite. Its doctrine does not re- 
verse Ahasueran ‘ Jewish ’ rootlessness but itself decrees that the 
German Wanderer must forever be on the march. ^ Taking advantage 
of post-war drifting, fascism becomes the vessel of the frustrated and 
confused. Fascism may be summed up as the organization of 
confusion. 


THE COUNTERFEIT NEWNESS 

An element which contributes toward this confusion is the claim 
of fascism that it is a young and completely new doctrine. It would 
have itself regarded as a miraculous birth having only oppositional 
relationship to modern trends. Fascism would burn the past. But 
history cannot be negated, and the nature of fascism has itself been 
sjiaped by the very movements which it counters. 

As we have already observed, the avowed programme of fascism 
was a distortion of existing ideologies. Its anti-mechanistic ‘ Blood 
and Soil ’ slogan became a lurid ‘ make-up ’ to produce the illusion 
of youth and strength, its mystic rituals a travesty of Christian sym- 

* In this sense, Rauschning's characterization of fascism as ‘ action pure and simple,’ as 
' directionless revolution ’ is apt. But when he writes that its revolution is ‘ merely for 
revolution’s sake/ he fails to distinguish between symptoms and causes. It is true that 
fascism must keep going. But it must do so because of the social scheme it would preserve 
and extend. To invoke a ‘spirit’ of fascism which is disconnected from its social base 
constitutes the kind of explanation which fascism itself offers. 
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bology. Above all, fascism is a distortion of democratic and Marxist 
thought/ 

A century of political democracy and some three-score years of 
socialist teaching precede fascism. These historic forces are not de- 
stroyed by fascism but, in a warped frame, become its ingredients. 
It appeals to the masses in the name of socialism, Dietrich even refers 
to the Marxist theory of labour-value, speaking of ‘ human labour ' as 
the * centre of economic power.' Hitler himself makes parenthetical 
acknowledgments to its historical materialism, granting that ' sound 
social conditions ' are the basis for the individual's education to 
nationalism, and at one point includes trusts in condemning the 
‘ internationalization of German economic life/ The dictatorship ad- 
dresses itself directly to the masses and adopts the outward insignia 
of the worker, the black and brown shirt. In Mein Kampf, Hitler 
admits that * without the enormous power of the masses of a people, 
no great idea, no matter how sublime and lofty it may appear, is 
realizable/ If Nietzsche, George and Spengler maintain an aristocratic 
distance from the masses. Hitler would lead tlicm toward their 
national and racial goal. To be sure, he expresses contempt for their 
mentality, observing that clever propaganda can sell them heaven as 
hell. He refers to their ' feminine psyche ' which can be made to 
surrender to the male power of the leader. Yet while Hitler's meta- 
phor suggests the act of rape, there remains an element of wooing — 
at least in the preliminary approach." 

Of equally important moment is the radical temperament which 
fascism fosters. The slow, legalistic mechanisms of social democracy, 
it argues, are cumbersome, evasive, and stifle personal initiative. Its 
communality is atomic, literal and faceless, its parliamentarianism 
flabby, will-less talk. Hitler emphasizes the personal, the qualitative. 
So strong is his antipathy to the half-measures of the liberal bour- 
geoisie that he prefers leftist extremism. ' It is understandable,' he 
remarks, ' that one capitulates to a Robespierre, Danton, or Marat, 

‘ The ‘ assthctic ' foreshadowing of this method is given by Thomas Mann m the 
characten of Aschenbach, Cippola and Mut. Aschenbach stops at the pre-war stage of 
appearance. Cippola is already deformed, and has recourse to force by magic, and Mut, 
desperately trying to win Joseph's youthful body, becomes a raving ‘ bitch.' 

* The socialist tenor was more clearly discernible in pre-Hitlerite formulations, such as 
those by Moeller-Bruck and by a group known as National Bolshevists, represented by 
Ernst Junger. I’he limitations of Kolnai's scholarly study War against the West lie in its 
failure to recognize the radical socialist planks of Hitlerism. Kolnai names Schlegel, 
Hoelderlin and other German romanticists as forerunners of Nazi anti-individualism. But 
the communal order which this group stood for was not, as Kolnai maintains, a ‘ negation 
of the Western idea of a community of free, equal and well-defined personal beings,’ but 
a negation of an anarchic individualism which they saw in the new order of ‘ free ' 
capitalism. Their ultimate goal, however, was free individuality. Hitler's programme, on 
the other hand, calls for individual freedom, and his practice consists in automatizing the 
individual. The difference between the German romanticists and Hitler stems from the 
fact that they spoke for an aesthetic feudalism while Hitler acts for a pragmatic indus- 
trialism. 
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but it is catastrophic to have gone down on one's knees before the 
lean Scheidemann, the fat Erzberger. . . / ' 

It is manifest that National Socialism caricatures both Marxist and 
democratic values. In Neumann’s formulation it perverts the Marxist 
labour theory to the fetishism of money, its doctrine of economic 
conflict between capital and labour to a conflict between ' proletarian 
nations’ and capitalist nations, the classless community to the 
people’s community, the proletariat as the bearer of this goal to the 
German race as the vehicle. It calls itself the revolution against 
capital and maintains its power with the aid of German big business. 
It wants to be known as ' National Socialism,’ even as it is encour- 
aged by international monopolies and functions as their armed pro- 
tector.* Through demonstrations and pogroms, it gives the individual 
the illusion of being a ‘ revolutionary,’ while barring him from making 
personal decisions. It offers a simplest denominator for combining its 
contradictory attack on capitalism and communism : ‘ the Jew ’ as 
the Satanic bearer of both. Likewise, National Socialism distorts the 
•democratic idea. It ridicules its bureaucratic representation and itself 
institutes the tightest bureaucratic machine in history. Its action, in 
Neumann’s term, is ' pseudo-action,’ in which the Nazi machinery 
directs every move of the individual.* In Silone’s words, fascism is a 
mythic caricature of democracy. Dennis ‘ gives away ’ the anti-demo- 
cratic tenor of fascism when he writes that it aims to replace the 
‘ ^lite greedy for money ’ by an ' elite greedy for power.’ This power- 
sense is not an expression of the democratically human but the re- 
surrection of the Hunter, brought up to date in the .dress of the iron 

* Dennis’ attack on democracy is similar. Fascism, he writes, provides a meaning for 
suffering which capitalist democracy does not. ' If a man suffers m war, be is a hero; if 
he suffers for his faith, he is a saint; if he suffers under capitalism, he is a sucker. There 
is dignity as well as fulfilment in being a hero or a saint, but not .m being a jobless 
failure under capitalism. There is a vast difference in suffering for something and 
suffering from something. , . . 7’he worker in the bread line has as much regimentation 
as the soldier, but the latter has regimentation with dignity.' 

^ In his concept of the ‘ managenal revolution,' Janies Burnham has introduced but a 
new term for the collective nature of capitalism. His ‘ revolution ’ is also based on 
‘ state ownership.’ The new feature, Burnham argues, is that exploitation takes place 
‘ through control of the state by the new ruling class ’ (the managers). He appears to 
equate ‘ control ’ with ‘ rule.' But this kind of rule (by technicians, engineers, etc.) has 
long been exercised by capitalism. Burnham’s counterposition of ' capitalist ' to 
‘ managerial ' is related to the distinction between the older form of capitalism (* free 
initiative ’) where ownership and control were individual, and the present collective 
forms. In the chapter, ‘ The Monopolistic Economy,’ Neumann presents detailed data 
to refute the notion that the Nazi structure is maintained by managers rather than 
•capitalists. He shows that the market has not been abolished, that private capital plays 
a dominant part and that the profit and expansionist motives are decisive and are not 
under control. The Nazis attack financial, not industrial capital. And banking capital no 
longer has any central significance since industry has become financially almost self- 
sufficient, even dominating banks and insurance institutions to its needs. 

’ Neumann refers to Nazi terminology in which the impersonal pronoun supersedes 
the verb, reflecting the magical psychology in which things ‘ happen ’ by virtue of the 
Leader’s magical will — a point suggested by H. Paechter. 
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machine. At the same time, by its forced recourse to ' militant demo- 
cracy ' and socialist motivation, fascism has been contributing to the 
radicalization of those groups which once helped it to power to 
prevent the Bolshevization of Germany.' 

We have examined the socio-psychological devices by which 
fascism, through its backstage engineers, makes its appeal to various 
strata of people. The understanding of this ' false consciousness ' and 
objective reference should aid us not only in discriminating con- 
demnation; it should lead us to use what the fascists abuse. We study 
its employment of black magic the better to employ white magic, and 
its extremism of action might serve as a corrective of indecisive de- 
liberations. Its technique of visibleness can remind us that the 
method of abstract conviction is not enough for persuasion. Its 
nationalism can lead us to consider that internationalism might gain 
a firmer basis by encouragement of specific cultural variations within 
its polity. 

To be sure, these ' values ’ of fascism can be used only if we recog- 
nize that fascism itself stands in the way of their realization. History 
may record that, like Mephistopheles, fascism has willed evil and 
done good. But this recording will be possible only if we realize that 
fascism plans not to do away with the economics of exploitation but 
to perpetuate it by making it seem ' natural,' that it works not for the 
personality but for its effacement, that its essence is not a ' new 
order ' but the systematization of disorder. 

8. ALIENATION OF ART 

T he question oe whal happens to art under fascism gener- 
ally receives unilateral treatment. The argument is simply 
that the two are mutually exclusive. Art, it is pointed out, 
aims at the presentation of objective reality, whereas fascism 
lives by distortion. Con^UIsely, it is maintained, those who escape 
from the fascist Hexcnkiiche are thereby enabled to produce on an 
even richer plane. 

The actual picture, however, is more complex. To be sure, in its 
thorough suppression of opposition values, fascism has no predecessor. 
But fascism is unique mainly for its brutal proportions, not for its 

' The possibility that Hitler’s followers might translate this socialist myth into practice 
has been the fear of such men as Rauschning who supported Hitler m 1933. When 
Hitler failed to turn East after Munich, Rauschning warned that his movement might 
develop into a * socialist revolution aiming at a classless society.’ The party ‘ has trained 
the masses in revolutionism, a thing the Social Democrats never tolerated.’ In his 
Revolution of Nihilism, Rauschning only bewails the fact that Hitlerism did not follow 
its early trend when it was supported by Krupp and Thyssen. ‘ Never/ he concludes, ‘ did 
a government have a finer chance of serving both the* recovery of its own nation and the 
creation of a common super-national order than the new German government of 
January, 1933.' 
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general attempt at co-ordination. For no historic society has ever 
enjoyed sufficient harmony to permit the artist unrestricted freedom. 
This consideration, as we have seen, is not without bearing on the 
work of exiled writers as well. 

On the other hand, social repression has never succeeded in total 
silencing of the {esthetic dialectic — not even in Czarist Russia, as the 
examples of Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy and Gogol, among others, testify. 
For the attempt to regiment art brings into play more elusive factors 
than those operating in the co-ordination of political expression. 
Dictatorial platforms can prescribe what subject matter may or may 
not be treated. They may also proclaim that it should be handled 
with scorn or acclaim. But they cannot compel the persuasive how. 
Just as fascism can order people to laugh but cannot force them to 
fee] like laughing, so it can legislate the theme but not the passion 
which, in the final analysis, * tells ' us whether or not the artist is 
giving inner support to his theme. Fascist dictatorship can exert com- 
pulsion only over the direct act, the outer, public gesture. The unique 
character of the artistic method, however, is indirection. It makes its 
point through analogy and metaphor, through overlap situations and 
overlap values. Its ‘ reality ' is embedded in its poetic and fictional- 
ized pointings. In short, its language and theme are ' secret ' and 
' underground.' And it is because art employs hidden weapons that 
the political Diktat ultimately fails to meet it at the centre. Even 
political writing is able to mask itself by use of special vocabularies. 
What the political revolutionary does deliberately, happens to the 
artist. 

A number of smaller talents have bowed to the Nazi Moloch, but 
it is significant that Hitlerism has failed to co-ordinate a single out- 
standing German writer. In 1933 the Nazis claimed the allegiance of 
Stefan George, Georg Hauptmann, Ernst Jiinger and Hans Fallada. 
As noted, it is to-day established that George never accepted the Nazi 
offers, that he died an exile in Switzerland. Hauptmann, to be sure, 
was too old to turn directly against Nazism, but he was also too old 
to be converted from his lyric-dramatic humanitarianism. Jiinger was 
one of the abler writers to embrace Nazism. Yet even he reveals in 
his latest work a growing sense of estrangement and disillusion.* The 
development of hallada is even more startling. The simple and 
lovable characters of his earlier work have turned into masochistic 
power-men. These examples illuminate the inexorable law of high 
art: Its sesthetic imagination — that is, its inner enthusiasm — cannot 

^ Jiinger had apotheosized war as developing ‘ noble beasts of prey/ and saw in Nazism 
the promise of a precise realistic style. In 1940 he published Auf den MarmorIcJippen. 
It is a weird romantic tale involving a cruel and desperate Chief Forester, His strength 
is shown to lie in his own fear which he transfers to paralyse tliose who oppose lum 
He is described as an evil physician ’who fosters a disease for the pprpose of carrying 
through an operation he has in mind. 
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be forced. Nazism has failed to gain the support of the great German 
writers. It has succeeded only in making exiles of them, has pro- 
duced what is known as an ' inner emigration ' of its best writers. 

Yet political compulsions leave marks of strain. The conscious or 
unconscious effort to ' hide ' may lead to a forced or obscure sym- 
bolism. If, in addition, the writer vacillates with regard to social 
values, his symbolism tends to be deployed in tortured incidents. This 
phenomenon is illustrated by Hauptmann and Fallada. 

GERHART HAUPTMANN 

The drama of Gerhart Hauptmann has recurrently dealt with 
borderline characters. The types as well as the Sondeilinge exhibit 
mimetic uniqueness testifying to an isolative individualism straining 
toward integration. The ground for this borderline status lies, for 
Hauptmann, in Nature herself and in man's ' natural ' demoniacal 
urge toward the adventurous. 

As a poet of unusual sensitiveness, Hauptmann himself has always 
been conscious of his ' exceptional ' status. In his autobiographical 
notes he tells of his isolation in the family circle and particularly of 
his strained relationship to his brother Carl, whose literary talents laj 
in a more realistic direction. Hauptmann notes further that his back- 
ground and early life made him familiar with the social form of the 
fratricidal war in that they brought to his attention the division be- 
tween the middle class and the common people. He adds that when 
he became aware of this division, he thought it to be his mission to 
mediate between the two spheres. Indeed, Hauptmann’s dramas are 
a lyrical response to the social wars and confusions of his time. They 
picture a kind of civil war in a human family where fathers, sons and 
brothers turn against one another. The Cain-Abel motif and the 
parricidal theme of Hamlet recur in his work.' 

Hauptmann’s post-Hitlerite work shows a more tortured pre- 
occupation with the Cain-Abel theme. The reference is less direct, 
the form and setting more legendary. Die Goldene Haife, Haupt- 
mann’s first drama in the Hitler era, indicates this development. 

The work was conceived as the wars within the German social 
democracy were crystallizing into the victory of Nazism. It treats of 
a conflict between a weak and a strong brother, both of whom woo 
the girl who plays the golden harp. The fraternal war is resolved when 
the, weak brother voluntarily surrenders his claim, in the conviction 
that the prize ' rightfully ’ belongs to the stronger. Now, in the past, 
those of Hauptmann’s male characters who w^re vital and in. league 
with elemental nature usually emerged victorious, especially in the 

* The Cain-Abel theme is first explicitly treated by Hauptmann during the First World 
War. The war among brothers appears, however, in many of his dramas, notably The 
Sunlcen Bell, Indipohdi, Veland, and most elaborately in the epic of Till EulensmeeeL 
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sax war. But his pagan conquerors carried within them a Christian 
note which justified their victory on ethical grounds. No such 
morality is present in Die Goldene Harfe. Indeed, toward the end 
one feels that by his renunciation the weak brother exhibits a disci- 
plined power which is more difficult to sustain than the unrestraint of 
the strong brother. Hauptmann's autobiography records an incident 
which is relevant to this point. He tells of a lime when he was 
assaulted on the street. After a while the combatants mutually agreed 
to stop fighting. But as Hauptmann got up, the man struck him in 
the eye. And Hauptmann comments : ' Which of the two was the 
vanquished? . . .He had the victory of brutality, the victory of a 
broken promise, the victory of injustice in every sense; in short, he 
had the victory of baseness, I, on the other hand . . . had the victory 
of strength, the victory of chivalry, the victory of conciliation.' 

Despite the fact that Hauptmann did not leave Nazi Germany, it 
would seem that he was not co-ordinated with Hitlerism. As here- 
tofore, he is still concerned with the differential character, with what 
he once called the ' adventure of the unique.' In Die Tochter der 
Kathedraie, he has recently expressed once again his abhorrence of 
war. Further striking confirmation that Hauptmann has kept to the 
‘ old truth ' is offered by his latest autobiographical volumes (Das 
Abenteuer der fugend) which, although published in 1937, are filled 
with thinly veiled heresies,' One of their leading motifs is the excoria- 
tion of Prussianism and of regimented discipline. The Bismarckian 
Empire, we read, ' blinded not only the Germans but the world.' On 
the other hand, Hutten's and Schiller's idea of spiritual freedom 
come in for a panegyric. ' We saw in him (Hutten) the fighter for a 
pure independent German spirituality, that is, for free research, free 
thought and free art.' Hauptmann pays tribute to Chamisso (a poet 
of French descent), calling him the ‘most German poet.' Perhaps 
most telling is Hauptmann's favourable reference to Heine and his 
selected quotation (without comment) from Heine's revolutionary 
song of the weavers : 

Old Germany, listen, ere we disperse, 

We weave your shroud with a triple curse. 

HANS FALLADA 

( . ' 

, In Little Man, What Now? published shortly before the Hitler 
rule, we find the following characterization of the Nazi Lauterbach : 

He had no interest ip anything. It was thus he joined the Nazis. In 
street fights he proved himself an extraordinarily astute young man who 
used his fists with almost artistic feeling for effect. Lauterbach 's yearning 

* That despite such heresies the Nazis took no action against Hauptmann may be due 
to his age and to the acknowledged place he occupies in the history of modem letters. 
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for life was satisfied; he could get a fight almost every Suiiday and some- 
times on a week-day in the evening. 

A year later, Fallada was apparently co-ordinated. But one cannot 
abolish one's past by a signature or by verbalizations. When Fallada 
went over/ he necessarily took with him his former anti-Nazi^ per- 
suasion. The resultant seems to be a divided allegiancp, a reserved 
obedience, revealed in Fallada's post-Hitlerite navels. These exhibit 
the violence inflicted on his personality by his outer and p^tia^ ‘ yes.' 
Fallada's earlier works, conceived in the ' chaos ' of the social 
cracy, are by comparison quiet tales of modest, simple people. The 
novels written during the Nazi order deal with weird character^ 
people of extreme passions bordering on madness. Tl^ese stories are 
crowded with eerie happenings and are set in macabre toiies. Tlje 
structure is loose, the symbolism tortured and weighted toward , the 
masochistic. The motifs of devouring rats, of haunting owls and of 
man hunted by wolves crowd these novels. The artist seems troubled 
by the ' Blood and Soil ' he has accepted. His novels appear to be in 
the nature of symbolic retributions for guilty acts. Once We Had a 
Child, Sparrow Farm, Wolf among Wolves may be taken as illus; 
trating the ' rats of remorse,' plaguing the unco-ordinated Nazi 
author. 

The theme running through most of Fallada's post-1933 novels is 
the reconquest of home grounds. In Hannes Gantschow, the hero of 
Once We Had a Child, the method used to regain the ancestral farm 
is bare ruthlessness. But the victory Hannes gains by his savage means 
leaves him more alone and isolated than ever. In the Gantschow 
ancestry self-sufficiency had long been the family's aim. Hannes' 
grandfather had set up a notice on a pole : 

This is Make Gantschow’s house. 

Nothing bought — nothing sold. 

No visitors received. 

In old Gantschow this autarchical trait extended beyond the 
natural limit. He fell in love with his daughter and after her death 
identified himself with her to the point of wearing her clothes, sleep- 
ing in her bed and finally inviting hungry house rats to devour him 
as he lay chained to the bed. Gantschow's self-sufficiency is supple- 
mented by an expansionist drive. Like their dogs (' true progeny of 
the German sheep-dog *), the Gantschows find the farmyard too small 
a field for their energy and voracity. They regard themselves as a 
race of men,' for whom women exist only to bear children, and to 
mind chickens. In fact, they are 'drunkards and wreckiers, poacheiS 
and lechers. (Their grandfather used to say : " We became thristiaps 
only yesterday.") ' Hannes follows the ways of his forebears and by 
his strong technique gains his objective. Fallada's novel expresses surt 
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face admiration of the power and wild eccentricity of its hero. But 
its artistic objectivity passes another judgment, for it tells the story 
of a * hero ' whose brutality ruins his marriage and deprives him of 
whatever he has desired. At the end he realizes that * he had never 
loved a single human creature except himself, and now it was too 
late. His whole life lay before him, clear and cold, a desolate expanse 
of snow and ice/ The grandfather awoke to the possibility of love 
late in life. Likewise Hannes : 

He also discovered, too late, that he was capable of love, and must now 
submit, in fetters of hi§ own making, to be devoured by the rats of 
remorse. 

Sparrow Farm seems at first glance a harmless fairy-tale and bird 
allegory. The bank clerk, Guntram Spatt, tired and dulled by 
mechanical documentary work, is advised by the clerk Bubo to 
change into a sparrow and fly to Sparrow Farm, of which he is the 
rightful owner. By means of a ‘brown hair/ the clerk Guntram is 
transformed into a free sparrow. But as this metamorphosis takes 
place he notices that an identical Guntram Spatt has taken his place 
at the desk. The ‘ original " Guntram flies to Sparrow Farm, experi- 
encing a number of amusing and weird adventures. He learns that, 
owing to the law of primogeniture, there had been a curse on the 
property, which was broken by an act of love on the part of his 
father. But Guntram finds that the farm is once again in the posses- 
sion of sinister forces led by Councillor Asio. 

On the farm Guntram is confronted by many strange coincidences, 
the most baffling of which is that every character appears to have two 
faces. Guntram confuses Aunt Cecelia (who takes on the shape of a 
magpie) with his lovely cousin Monica. Most perplexing of all, 
Guntram meets his double on the farm, the other ‘ Guntram ' he 
left at the desk. In the end, the original Guntram defeats the motley 
enemy and is united with Monica. 

Sparrow Farm can be thoroughly enjoyed as a fairy-tale, but it is 
clearly more than that. Its imaginative framework has fairly definite 
relevance to the brown magic and double bookkeeping operating 
since 1933. 

Central to the story is the Doppelgangei motif. With the exception 
of the sinister plotter Asio, every actor in the story is split into a 
* good " and a ‘ bad ' character. (Bubo occupies a kind of midway posi- 
tion. He reminds Guntram of his ancestral heritage, encourages his 
sparrow adventuring, and in the end helps him to defeat his 
enemies.) This duality affects Guntram most; for while he is freed 
by the magic of the brown hair, his ‘ real ' self remains fettered to the 
desk in the form of his double, “ Yonder he sat and wrote, exactly as 
his habit was.' Only one side of him had g®t away from the ‘ purga- 
tory of paper.' At Sparrow Farm, Guntram is confronted by his alter 
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ego who claims the inheritance, pretending to be the real Guntram. 
With the aid of Asio, the Master-Councillor, who in the guise of a 
malignant owl forges documents and concocts devilish schemes, the 
false Guntram attempts to gain possession of the farm and of 
Monica. This alter ego is the evil aspect of the sparrow ‘ movement. 
This is given point by the Interludes with which Fallada breaks up 
the narrative and where the false Guntram states his theory of the 
sparrows as a superior race." 

There is no older, braver or more intelligent race upon this earth than 
the sparrows. , . . All must serve his purpose by the will of the great 
Arch-Sparrow. 

He holds that 

certain depressing human qualities , . . have wholly died out — such as 
truthfulness, justice, generosity and kindness. 

And he proclaims the right of the sparrows to conquer the world by 
any means : 

We sparrows — ^we do as we like with the possessions of this world. . . . 
We sparrows care nothing what another thinks of us: we take and do 
what we like, and on that principle we became the mightiest race upon 
earth. 

Finally he expresses their nihilistic aims. The sparrows have now 
reached the " third ' and highest stage of pecking, namely 

pecking for packing’s sake at which we sparrows are past masters . . . and 
the greater Ae devastation, the more glorious is the achievement. 

Sparrow Farm may thus be regarded as depicting the split character 
and ambiguity of the forces around the ' little man.’ It is the story 
of the brown magic used to give him the illusion of liberty while 
actually keeping him bound. But the fostering of these illusions has 
unloosed forces which, in Fallada’s fairy-tale at least, result in his 
actual freedom and in conquest of the Mephistophelian pretenders, 
Guntram, like Hannes, wins his ancestral farm; but where Hannes 
lost his beloved by his " heroic ’ ruthlessness, Guntram wins his 
Monica. 

In Wolf among Wolves Fallada leaves the magic world of Sparrow 
Farm and the legendary island community of Once We Had a Child 
for the historic realism of the post-war German inflation. Once again, 
Fallada depicts his * little man.’ The hero in Little Man, What Now? 
still had the illusion of his white-collar status. Here the inflation with 
its crazy fluctuations makes for completest dislocation. The one pillar 
which had not been affected by the war — money as a fixed common 
denominator of value — ^now also crumbles. In the ensuing chaos of 
valuation, Fallada’s men and women are tossed about much as are 

* These interludes clearly Wolate the framework of a fairy-tale and most obviously 
suggest the ‘ real * theme. 
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the characters of Dos Passes and Doeblin. The rule of chance has 
enervated them to the point that they are hardly conscious of their 
suffering. Even if they had enough spirit left to resist, they would not 
know whom to strike at. It is an age in which there is no trust and 
confidence in men and things, a devouring age of hunters and hunted. 
^ Sons turned against parents, one hungry pack bared its teeth against 
another . . . Youth against Age, recklessness against slow deliberation, 
blood against cold flesh.' The world is daily becoming poorer in 
values, even as the machines are making it richer by the zeros of the 
inflation. The theme of the inflation becomes the metaphor of the 
life led by Fallada's people. In the case of the central character Wolf, 
it is more than a metaphor. He takes to reckless gambling itself, not 
as an adventure but as a pattern of living. This ' freedom ' is carried 
over into the novel's structure. The story is broken up into disparate 
segments, moves back and forth somewhat in the manner of Dos 
Passos' USA. 

Wolf Pagel drifts away from the formal world of his mother, the 
aristocratic countess with her sense of strict decorum. He goes to the 
other pole, to the lowest depths, where he meets Petra; but before he 
can be finally united with her. Wolf must himself go through the 
gamut of the social pit. A series of fortuitous misunderstandings leads 
Wolf to abandon Petra. He leaves to take a position on a country 
estate. 

But the instability of the city extends to the country. Here too the 
gambling spirit rules; here too there is no rest or security. Fallada's 
long-cherished agrarian talisman is no longer effective. The country 
still produces concrete ' goods,' but the oscillations of the Valuta 
render them almost valueless in ‘ exchange.' The land too is afire, and 
fear invades the peace of the fields. The old Geheimrat of the estate 
is also busy, calculating and brutal with his workers, and all without 
a sense of direction. 

What saves Wolf from disintegration is the image of the girl he 
has forsaken. Without his being aware, it is her stability and personal 
dignity which give him strength to hold out. Her lowly roots make 
her sensitive to living values. Long ago, and at the very time when 
everybody was feverishly concerned with money, she made the dis- 
covery that to be without money need not spoil one's existence. Wolf 
returns to Petra, the ' rock ^ of his existence. The mark is now stabiF 
ized, and order and authority are re-established. Wolf's rehabilitation 
is further indicated by his plan to become a doctor of mental diseases. 

, There are some extraordinary features in this novel of Germany's 
inflation period. One of the main arguments of Nazidom was the dis- 
order and chaos of the inflation due to the schemings of Jewish 
financiers and a criminal ' red ' regime. The Nazis kept constantly 
diniliilg this point into the ears of the Germans, knowing that they 
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would prefer almost anything to a repetition of the mad dizziness 
they had experienced. Yet Wolf Among Wolves does not contain a 
single reference to the Jew as the devil in this scheme, and only pass- 
ing reference to the Weimar Republic/ Instead, the enemy is located 
in the Junker nobility and the irresponsible speculating of the period. 

In view of Fallada's neglect of those factors which the Nazis made 
focal in their historical analysis, it seems pertinent to suggest that 
Fallada's depiction of the gambling spirit, the temper of living on 
chance and risks, is translatable into the mode of Nazism itself, gamb- 
ling everything in the interests of the next ' thousand years.’ The 
novel’s relevance to Nazidom is further suggested by the account of 
a Putsch organized against the government. It is not called the 
famous Hitler Putsch which turned into a fiasco, yet almost all the 
elements which entered into that Putsch seem present in the one 
Fallada describes with ridicule. ' The Reichswehr and the Black 
Reichswehr were in it; that is, the old soldiers and the young ones, 
against a government which printed worthless money, which had 
given up the Ruhr fight, and which wanted to ‘agree’ with the 
French. One didn’t need to reflect about such things — the Putsch 
was in order.’ This organization contains treacherous and oppor- 
tunistic elements which include the lieutenant who casts a devilish 
charm over fifteen-year-old Violet, seduces and then forsakes her. 
The Putsch fails, and the lieutenant believes that its failure is due to 
the fact that Violet has disclosed the hiding place of an ammunition 
dump. At this point, the author introduces the following parenthetical 
comment : 

But neither the lieutenant nor his superior, now talking of treachery, 
arrived at the thought that a thing must indeed be rotten to be over- 
thrown by the chatter of a fifteen-year-old girl; that it could only be an 
adventure without any life-giving spark of an idea; that they themselves 
were all trapped by the glittering and corrupt enchantments of a wicked 
age, and were thinking of the moment instead of the eternity beyond — 
even as the bank-note machines in Berlin were working only for the day 
and the hour. 

The dualism which runs through Fallada’s work is an aspect of a 
split within the personality of the artist in his relation to his past and 
present scene. He too must be glad that the post-war inflation came 
to an end. Yet the co-ordinated rule which came about a decade after 
the mark had been stabilized brought a new and an even more dis- 
astrous inflationary temper. With it the Nazi conception of the hero 
became a public imperative. But Fallada’s work has ever been in 
sympathy with the simple and modest, and has remained so. He is 

‘ The novel is also significant for other omissions. The passive Ruhr resistance is men- 
tioned but not the rdle which the Nazi hero Schlageter presumably played in it. Also, 
there is no reference whatsoever to the Nazi movement, which got under way at this 
time. 
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more at one with them in their misfortunes than he is with the 
heroic success-characters. In the new order Fallada's little men and 
women count for naught. Here they can neither take nor give; that 
is, they cannot be human.^ 

It has been argued that the appeal of dictatorship rests on its re- 
establishment of childhood dependency and on its sanctioning of the 
infantile urge to act without considering the consequences of the 
action. Not only does fascism allow the primitive wish to destroy the 
‘ enemy ’ physically — it commissions the destruction. In a liberalistic 
polity this urge is restrained by the authoritative censor and is either 
forestalled or punished, the punishment taking the form of guilt feel- 
ings to the extent that the perpetrator identifies himself with the 
authority principle. In fascism the authority not only does not 
hinder; it orders the sadistie aet. Hitler expressly takes the legal and 
moral responsibility for such acts. The leader assumes the office of a 
sacrificial priest.^ This promise of removing restraints and inhibitions 
fascism has kept ' with deadly earnestness,' as Kolnai remarks. 

Yet it is well to note that fascism has exploited but one aspect of 
the primitive urge. The infantile desire for destruction co-exists with 
the infantile desire for creating and co-operating. Under fascism co- 
operation is mainly for the purpose of suppression. Similarly, its 
accent on the bodily is a warped version of man's nature, its wild, 
blind and sterile form. The ' Blood and Soil ' of fascism does not 
ofier the equilibrium of the earth but the restlessness of the machine. 
Its primitive absolute, having a modern character, is conscious, 
planned, dressed in metal. 

History has decreed that we travel through the fascist depths. 
Thomas Mann's Joseph is also enveloped by the Egyptian night, 
almost consumed by the primitive passion, the body of the Egyptian 
sorceress Mut. The legendary tradition has persuaded Mann that 
Joseph will be saved by his memory of the critical, the international 
and human principle, that he goes on to serve mankind as a 
‘nourisher.' And we are to derive solace from the fact that his 
Egyptian servitude is of pedagogic value to Joseph. It teaches him the 
danger of trying to rule the body by the mind, as well as the danger 
of allowing the body to override the spirit. 


^ In his recent novel (Kleiner Mann, Grosser Mann — Alles Vertauscht), Fallada pre- 
sents another variant of this theme. A simple insurance official becomes heir to millions, 
hut his wealth stifles him, and he becomes the butt of his subordinates. Only after he 
has given up his millions does he regain his former security. 

®In his essay 'The Rhetoric of Hitler’s "Battle”’ (Philosophy of Literary Form), 
Kenneth Burke discusses the distortion of religious categories m Hitlerism. 
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There are abandoned corners of our Exile, 

Remote, forgotten cities of Dispersion, 

Where still in secret burns our ancient light, 

Where God has saved a remnant from disaster. 
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The stranger that sojourneth with you shall be unto you 
as the home-born among you ... for ye were sojourners in 
the land of Egypt. 
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9- SPIRITUAL JUDAISM: THE YEARNING 
FOR STATUS 


A lienation IN JEWISH existence has long been recognized. 
Thorstein Veblen spoke of the Jew as ' a disturber of the 
intellectual peace ... a wanderer in the intellectual no-man’s 
land, seeking another place to rest, farther along the road, 
somewhere over the horizon . . . never complacent nor contented.’ 
But is not restlessness and discontent, reluctance to tarry with the 
moment, a sign of the critical and spiritual principle itself? In this 
sense Jacques Maritain, writing of Jewish persecution, declares: 

* Spiritually, we are all Semites.’ From this view the devil’s theory of 
the Jew which has assumed such tragic proportions in our day may 
be regarded as an attack on the discriminating mind itself, which re- 
fuses to accept verbal and surface assurances established by authori- 
tarian decree. Yet so much more intensive and cruel has been the 
wrong inflicted on the Jew in our time (he is doubly exposed, as a 
critic and as a Jew) that many of our writers have been impelled to 
concretize the estrangement of modern man through the symbol of 
Jewish characters. Of these, Proust’s Swann, Joyce’s Bloom and 
Mann’s Naphta, Jacob and Joseph are outstanding artistic projections. 

The unsettledness and exile suffered by the Jew has produced its 
dialectical opposite— ra deep yearning for communal status and inte- 
gration. Spinoza’s thought illustrates this tendency. In his system, 
personal and spiritual exposure is enveloped by a universal enclosure 
in which body and mind are or can be at home anywhere.^ In Leo 
Naphta, Thomas Mann presents the complex of Jew, Jesuit and com- 
munist, who moves from individual and social disintegration (he 
loses* his parents and home in a pogrom) to theoretic rehabilitation 
in the theory of scientific Marxism and from there to concrete status 
in the physical home of the Catholic Church. However, this 
twentieth-century Jew cannot accept this order either and ends in 
tragic apartness. 

The Jewish phenomenon moves in a polar rhythm of identification 

^ In Josephus' psalm of World Citizenship, this temper is translated into a cosmo- 
politan nitemationalism ; 

‘ Praise God and be ye dispersed among the nations, 

Praise God and scatter yourselves over the seas. 

Praise God and lose yourselves in infinite spaces. 

A slave is he who binds himself to a single country. 

'Phe Kingdom that I promise you, its name is not Zion, 

Its name is the earth.’ 
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and transcendence. This feature has militated against its nationalism’s 
becoming parochial and its internationalism’s remaining abstract. 
This dual aspect is perhaps most closely approximated by spiritual 
Judaism.^ It has more of the restless Geist element than political 
Zionism^ for its goal lies in a futuristic Messianic realm Its collec- 
tivistic direction brings it close to Catholicism and socialism, yet it 
differs from Catholicism in that, not having been codified into an 
organized Church, it retains a certain * Protestant ’ flexibility. And it 
deviates from Catholicism further by its earthly emphasis, derived 
from the Old Testament notion of God’s immanence.^' 

For some Zionists, taking their inspiration from Moses Hess, this 
terrestrial City of God comes close to the socialist idea. They see a 
close parallel between Jew and the worker. Both have long been in 
bondage, have suffered alienation and been made the victims of the 
scapegoat technique. In both, emancipation is contingent on the 
liberation of all mankind. Finally, both would acquire status by 
placing their homeland in the future. The difference lies in the 
methods to be pursued, and perhaps also in the specific nature of the 
goal. The Messianic future of spiritual Zionism is more ^ open ’ than 
is the socialist concept of the classless state. 

Post-w'ar devclopmenrs provided a dual hope that the Jew’s long- 
winding x^hasueran road might come to an end. The Balfour Declara- 
tion gave promise of a Jewish national state. The Soviet Revolution 
declared itself for the emancipation of all oppressed minorities and 
for the elimination of anti-Semitism as a psychological lightning-rod 
to divert attention from social difficulties. To the spiritual Zionist 
neither seemed wholly satisfactory. In the one case the Holy Land 
was to become industrialized and remain under the protection of 
Great Britain. In the other there was the fear that the emphasis on 
social status (the Jew as productive worker rather than as Jew) would 
'solve ’ the Jewish problem by eliminating the unique traits of the 
Judaic psyche. On the one hand, there was the danger that the Jewish 
state would develop into another capitalist nation with the class war 
now carried on among Jewish industrialists and workers; on the other 

^ It might roughly be said to be represented in theory by Achad Ha'am, Martin Buber, 
Ludwig Lewisohn and Waldo Frank. 

“ It is interesting to note that even political Zionism (which along with other national 
movements in the nineteenth century was a midrfle-class expression) was led by 
assimilated Jews (Herzl, Nordau, Zangwill). Their conception of Jewish culture thus 
allowed for a compound variety of facets. 

® Sholem Asch’s The Nazarene dwells on the social redemption on earth. It contrasts 
this aspect of Judaism with individual redemption after death in Christianity. On this 
basis Lewisohn distinguishes between the Christian repudiation of man and nature and 
the Jewish humanization of the natural. It would seem that these demarcations hold true 
jnainly with respect to the earlier doctrines of Christianity. 
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hand, the Soviet programme presented the possibility that the identi- 
fication of the Jew with the worker would dissolve the specific Jewish 
character. The status contained in these national and international 
patterns was unsatisfactory, especially to those who sought for a 
resurrection of the metaphysical and the ethical in Judaism. 

FRANZ WERFEL 

In Embezzled Heaven, Theo, the narrator, confesses to the Roman 
Catholic priest, Johannes : 

I recognized at a very early age that the revolt against metaphysics is 
the cause of all our misery. . . .You know that I stand extra muws, but 
you will also have realized that I regard every faith, especially the Roman 
Catholic, with the greatest sympathy. 

By the ' revolt against metaphysics,' Werfel means the positivistic, 
nationalist and pragmatic temper. Here, time, work and money ex- 
clude total perspective. But, 

without perspective everything is meaningless, and when everything is 
without meaning our natural human rights have no meaning either, even 
the right not to be killed. Consequently theie is to-day only one right, 
namely the so-called power of facts, or the law of the jungle. 

From its beginnings Werfel's work has been concerned with man's 
striving toward unification in the midst of divisiveness. In his lyrical 
period Werfel dealt with the problem of individuation, which he re- 
garded as man's defection from divine origins, and the source of his 
guilt sense. An abstract intellectualism and an atomic individualism 
have separated man from man and from God. In terms of social 
structures, the modern nationalistic state, with its cult of private 
property and self-assertion, was to him the insidious manifestation of 
the individualistic heresy. Here Werfel was at one with the body of 
expressionistic thinking and with writers such as Wassermann, 
Doeblin, Georg Kaiser and Waldo Frank in leaning toward some 
non-mechanistic, all-inclusive Whole as an antidote to isolative 
modernism. 

In Werfel's early work this unity is located in the integrated re- 
actions of the child and the childlike. Later it is translated into the 
Father-Mother motif (Barbara in The Pure in Heart, Teta in Em- 
bezzled Heaven, Domenico in The Pascarella Family). On the social 
plane it takes form in the notion of the patriarchal communality. The 
nearest modern equivalent of this sociality Werfel finds in the old 
Austrian Empire. And in an astounding prologue to his Twilight of a 
World, Werfel defends Alt Oesterieich as having embodied ‘the 
highest possible personal freedom within a highly responsible com- 
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munity/ Austria appears to Werfel to have constituted the last Euro- 
pean bulwark against nationalism, industrial capitalism, materialism 
and class warfare. In the Empire people lived their ' common life ' 
and found their earthly happiness, serving the while the higher idea. 
The last representative of the ‘ transcendent idea ' was Franz Joseph, 
a father to his people, standing for order, peace, culture, for * universal 
humanity.' This principle was doomed when ' modern nationalism 
and its scientific theories overshadowed the imperial idea of Occi- 
dental Christianity.' 

Franz Werfel illustrates the phenomenon of a Jew who wants to, 
but cannot be a Catholic, of a modern who desires but knows it is 
impossible to return to the thirteenth century — for he himself has 
been conditioned and moulded by the scientific attitude and the 
analytical procedure which he would repudiate. The result is that 
even as Werfel espouses primitiveness, metaphysics and Catholic per- 
manence, he also questions them. This is especially evident in the 
dramatic nature of his art, where the opposition is accorded greatest 
justice. His primitive characters, such as Domenico Pascarella, 
Barbara, Teta, often appear pathetically futile, their naive immediacy 
requiring the help of sophistication. The release of the animal in 
The Goat Song, which acts as a momentum liberating the peasants, 
is made possible by a doctor, a student and the ethical sensitiveness 
of a woman. Similarly — in Juarez and Maximilian — while Juarez, the 
Aztec Indian, is victorious, the defeat of Emperor Maximilian is sug- 
gested as partly due to his civilized understanding of the situation as 
a whole, which* lames his will to act. What saves the Armenians in 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh is Bagradian's knowledge of modern 
warfare and his organizational technique. The value of civilization 
reaches an ironic shade in this novel in that it is Bagradian who 
chooses to stay on the Mountain of Moses, while the primitive 
Armenians take to the Allied ships to live on somewhere as aliens in 
modern surroundings. 

Werfel's Embezzled Heaven reveals most sharply how the quest 
for a primal absolute is affected by the modern spirit. Teta, a simple, 
pious peasant, wants to be sure that she will go to heaven. It seems 
to her that she might follow the example set by the Lord, who sent 
down a Mediator to help mankind. Perhaps if her nephew Mojimer 
became a priest he could thus act as her mediator. Thereupon, Teta 
arranges to finance Mojimer's education for the priesthood. Thus 
Teta would buy her way to heaven. Furthermore, she thinks only of 
her personal salvation, never consulting her nephew, for whom she 
bears no particular love. Teta is cruelly punished for her modern 
heresies by modernism itself. She discovers later that Mojimer has 
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never been ordained, has instead squandered her money and burned 
to petty racketeering/ 

While none of Werfel's people achieves Catholic status, the Chris- 
tians come nearest to it. The Jevi^ish characters ‘succeed' only in 
trying. This contrast is shown between Englander and Ferdinand in 
The Pure in Heart and between Johannes and Theo (who, while not 
a Jew is, with Werfel, the ‘ narrator ' of the novel). Unlike Johannes, 
Theo has no home or family ties and leads a kind of tourist's exist- 
ence. His life, like Teta's, has been ‘open.' (Further identification 
between the cook and the narrator is suggested by their names.) 
Teta's attempt to gain heaven by money and by imposing her will 
fails, but she achieves status by service to man and God. Theo would 
also acquire status by ‘ service,' in his role of intermediary in telling 
Teta’s story; but this civilized messenger lacks the faith of simple 
Teta and of the ordained priest Johannes. Toward the end, Theo 
admits to the priest: “You have a firm faith, and my faith is con- 
fused.' Wliere Teta gains communion at last, the narrator remains an 
exile. 

The desire for homecoming is thwarted. But perhaps homelessness 
is no absolute tragedy, is in reality God’s way of saving man’s spirit 
from making itself at home in the wrong world. Possibly exile is the 
alternative to enslavement. In the prophet Jeremiah (Hearken unto 
the Voice), Werfel presents a Biblical prototype who sought exile. 
Finding himself surrounded by an exploiting and rapacious material- 
ism, Jeremiah hears the call of God and isolates himself from the 
‘ herd.' Jeremiah chooses alienation as his home in an age when status 
means servility and humiliation. His alienation becomes the ‘ burden 
of the mysterious law of sanctification.' By thus distancing himself 
from the people, he serves them by prophesying the downfall await- 
ing the expansionist moies of his time. Such conversion of loss into 
a gain is also proclaimed by the Angel of the End of the Days in 
The Eternal Road : 

Be grateful for sorrow, your sorrow's cause 

In divine strength rooted still upward draws. 

In this sense Werfel has seen his exile as a ‘ summons to renewal.' 
The Song of Bernadette is Werfel's most recent homage to regenera- 

^ Mo)imer’s ' evolution ' from would-be priest to lus unstable profession becomes a 
representation of Austrian history in which feudal clericalism was succeeded by petty 
bourgeois business in the post-war period. Even Rome is shown as having suffered similar 
invasion. On her way to the Eternal City, Teta discovers that what she had thought of 
as a pilgrimage has become a comfortable trip in highly fashionable cars, with business 
rather than piety motivating the pilgrims. Modernism has infiltrated even to the Vatican, 
as suggested by the account of the sharp, new-model razor which the Pope has received 
as a gift, the use of which exhausts him on the day when he is to receive the modern 
pilgrims. The point becomes relevant in that Teta is here identified with the Pope, both 
of whom die at about the same hour, exhausted by the labolirs imposed upon them by 
the new times. 
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tion by * metaphysical faith/ In this novel Werfel returns to his early 
lyrical mood when the child w^s held forth as the high instance of 
integration and faith — ^with this difference: here he would support 
his belief by the scientific data of history. The novel purports to be 
nothing more than a poetical restatement of the lecorded visions of 
Bernadette and tlie miraculous cures which were subsequently to 
have taken place at Lourdes. The self-questioning note with which 
Werfel treated his post-lyrical characters has disappeared. The author 
does not simply state that Bernadette claimed to have seen visions. 
He would justify the claim by re-creating her visions in a manner to 
suggest them as unquestionable matters of fact. Through laboured 
verisimilitude, he would persuade the reader that it was all actually 
so. Werfel clearly identifies himself with the child, and it is as 
though he himself were experiencing the visions. The emphasis is on 
the complete normalcy of Bernadette's behaviour and eondition (she 
falls into a trance only after she has seen The Lady). The cures are 
presented as having the indubitable character of miracles, since they 
take place immediately. Werfel also regresses to the technique em- 
ployed in The Goat Song and Juarez and Maximilian^ where the 
protagonist or prime mover of the action remains invisible through- 
out. The Lady is ‘ seen ' only by virtue of the novelist's own imagina- 
tion. 

Werfel's method of countering a sophisticated, rationalistic age of 
disbelief is here of utmost disingenuousness. The limitation of 
modernism is seen in its failure to share the faith of Bernadette! It 
is such unqualified, simple faith by this highly conscious writer which 
raises questions as to its representation of his actual credo. The 
aesthetic and technical function of The Lady's literal appearance and 
of the miraculous cures is similar to that of the heaven in Haupt- 
mann's Assumption of Hannele and of the church miracle wrought 
in O'Neill's Days Without End. 

The novel itself provides some clues that Werfel's return to the 
' song ' of his beginnings is disturbed by the cacophony of his modern 
experiencing. Werfel himself records that the question of Berna- 
dette's normalcy was raised because her visions transpired during the 
critical period of her adolescence. (Indeed, the category of disease 
hovers over the entire story and' is organically bound up with faith.) 
Moreover, it is The Lady's beauty rather than her goodness which 
attracts Bernadette. Nor does the vision make her a better or a more 
socialized person. To be sure, as in the case of the Goat and of Juarez, 
The Lady's appearance leads to a kind of ' people's ' revolt. And once 
again the same aristocratic distance is maintained between the leader 
and the following. Bernadette remains alone and separated from 
everyone, even as she returns to the ' anonymous mass from which 
she arose.' 
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Seen in its total context, Werfel's work admits that the recapture 
of a primitive, socialized absolute is no longer possible. The new 
metaphysical unity can be reached only by travelling along the road 
of exile. But Werfel continues to have troubling doubts as to whether 
there is an end to the ' eternal road.' Where, in the Joseph myth, 
Thomas Mann chooses a story with a happy ending, Werfel’s Jere- 
miah myth deals with an exile who remains embittered with the 
world.' And while Mann's Joseph, travelling through Egypt's Realm 
of the Dead, attempts to establish communication with his fellow 
men, Jeremiah avoids 'the community of men, the coarse, turbid 
world that had forsaken God.' Hence, where estrangement in Mann's 
later characters is pointed toward bringing about their own and their 
people’s socialization and humanization, in Werfel there is a kind 
of spiritual aristocracy in play which approaches a snobbishness to- 
ward the average and the ordinary. Werfel's spiritual characters re- 
main essentially alone, communing either with themselves or with 
mystical essences. Werfel's quest for status remains unrequited. He 
drifts between a past social paternalism which he knows cannot be 
recaptured and a scientific socialism which he calls a ' kind of aspirin.' 

Man certainly does not live by bread alone, but neither does he live 
solely by the spirit. In rejecting the materialist heresy one is in danger of 
falling into a spiritual heresy. When at last will the great man arise who 
is able to reconcile socialism with metaphysics? 

In his later work Werfel suggests an ideal of social justice which 
lies somewhere betw^een the Judaic-Christian heritage and Marxism. 
This idea is more explicitly formulated by Waldo Frank in his notion 
that Judaic justice unites 'the realistic logic of Marx and the im- 
manent divinity of Spinoza. ... If Marx carries on Moses and Ezra, 
Spinoza carries on Isaiah and Jesus.' The problems arising out of this 
two-fold allegiance receive epical form in the work of Sholem Asch, 
particularly in Three Cities. 

SHOLEM ASCII 

Three Cities is a kind of Jewish War and Peace. Like Tolstoy’s 
novel, it is the story not so much of individuals as of a collectivity, 
of families, tribes and groups. And while Zachary, the Jew, is a paler 
version of the massive Russian Pierre, both are dissatisfied with and 
estranged from the reigning symbols of authority. Both are inwardly 
at war during the peaceful period, and both achieve stability through 
the wars of their societies by identifying themselves with the anony- 
mous masses. The contrast lies m the different status of the main 
characters which determines their final stages. Tolstoy’s Pierre is 
nearer to the centre of his community and at the end is shown hap- 

* Also. Mann introduces daring ‘ additions Werfel’s myth is an almost literal 
regression to the Biblical story. 
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pily married, content in the daily round of household routine. 
Zachary Mirkin finds only the formal categories for security. At the 
close he is still in quest of social integration. 

Zachary, like Pierre, belongs to one of the richest families in 
Russia, but where Pierre only gradually becomes aware of his 
estrangement from society, Zachary feels himself from the outset to 
be ‘ quite alone in the world, without a family, without a fatherland, 
without a home.’ His mother is dead, and his father has brought him 
up neither a Jew nor a Christian, without love or hatred for his 
country. In Czarist St. Petersburg Zachary cannot find the strength 
he needs. Heie the glamour of social position and of money deter- 
mines human communication. It is a world of hollow paternalism, of 
wealth expended in whimsical desires to be served ‘ cherries in snow.’ 
Unable to live in this atmosphere, Zachary leaves heavy, rich St. 
Petersburg. He goes to Warsaw to live in the community of its poor 
Jews. It is a way similar to that taken by Wassermann’s Christian 
Wahnschaffe. 

The first book, ' Petersburg,’ has the feeling of solid, heavy timber. 
It is like a dark, thick wood in which one discerns giant trees domi- 
nating and choking the growth of the forest. ' Warsaw ’ has the 
character of a vast and deep ocean where numberless human families 
move and huddle together. Petersburg exhibited power; Warsaw 
exudes warmth and generosity. It has the cohesion of. water particles. 

In Warsaw, Zachary meets various shades of Jewish aspirations, 
from those who argue for ‘ Enlightenment ’ to Zionists, orthodox 
Jews and socialists. However, it is not any one doctrine which cap- 
tures Zachary’s heart but rather the communal body of the Jewish 
masses. Socially they belong to no ' class.’ Barred from the land and 
the factory, they are neither peasants nor proletarians and eke out a 
precarious existence by an amusing variety of non-productive pur- 
suits. What draws Zachary to these masses is the ‘ essential com- 
munism ’ of their life. Precisely because these Jews belong to none 
of the warring classes, they have salvaged a sense of ' classlessness ’; 
because they are outcasts, they have drawn together. And in the 
daily routine, and in hours of need, Zachary finds a warm readiness 
to help, finds an attitude of universal kinship. It is in their midst, 
Zachary writes his father, that he knows happiness at last and through 
them hopes to find salvation. ' I was sick and now I am sound. And 
I tell you quite frankly. Father, that I have regained my health and 
found the meaning of my life, the idea of my existence, the subject 
matter for my creative force, among the most wretched of the 
wretched, the most forsaken of the forsaken : the Jewish masses.’ In 
their collective bosom, Zachary succeeds in losing his former self- 
conscious and vacillating identity. 
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Rachel-Leah Hurvitz is the embodiment of this humanity. Her 
place is that of a mother — mother to her household, to the com- 
munity and to Zachary. Rachel-Leah has no understanding of the 
dialectical discussions which take place in her home. She does not 
know any theories w'hereby the destitute are to be emancipated. Her 
apperception is immediate and sensuous; her way is pure physical 
help and comfort. When the community is threatened with starva- 
tion, she busies herself organizing soup kitchens, and when she 
appears before the authorities, she asks for ' potatoes and coal,' not 
for her constitutional rights. It was Rachel-Leah who urged Zachary 
to come to Warsaw, and it is through her and in her home that he 
learns the meaning of communal morality. 

When the Russian Revolution breaks out, we find Zachary in 
Moscow fighting with the Bolsheviks. He is driven to their side not 
by economic necessity but by ethical persuasion. The Bolsheviks 
seem to him identical with ‘ the down-trodden and suffering Rus- 
sian masses . . . the poor, the suffering, the enslaved,' of whom the 
Jews are a part. He supports the Revolution for its ethical goal to 
liberate the communal striving in man. ' Moscow ' appears to him 
the means of actualizing and univcisahzing the co-operative spirit he 
saw struggling in ' Warsaw.' Like other Russian intellectuals, Zachary 
envisages the aim of the Revolution as Messianic. He believes that 
in the dawn to follow, all humanity will be redeemed, ' much as 
pious Jews believe that when the Messiah comes it will be possible 
to walk unharmed across bridges of paper.'' 

But Judaism has no organized church and no conception of the 
church militant. And as Zachary secs the October Revolution harden 
into dogma with some, and as he hears arguments for the absolute 
justification of force in dealing with class enemies, he begins to be 
gnawed by doubt. His ' race ' begins to stir in him, the blood com- 
pounded of love for those who are now the suffering. Doubt and fear 
become synonymous for him with sympathy for the ‘ other side.' 
Zachary engages in an internal dialogue in the course of which he 
tells himself that 

so long as fear prevailed in our blood, man was a genuinely human, re- 
ligious being who created good for himself and knew love and humility. 
. . . And to restore the equilibrium of the world, to recover the supremacy 
of Love and Goodness, the first thing needful is to rouse again in 
humanity that divine spark — the feeling at cowardice and fear. 

For a period Zachary saw in the Revolution the embodiment of 
morality. He came to it, as he had come to Rachel-Leah and to the 

Singer’s The Biotheis Ashkenazi, where Tevyeh, the son of a Talmudic father, turns 
social revolutionary. His call for a strike is couched in Talmudic imperatives for human 
justice. He terms scabbing a religious violation, for ‘this action may be likened to 
murder, as if a man were to rise up in the field against his brother and slav him.' 

^ A similar transposition of Biblical admonitions into social beliefs is contained in 
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masses in Warsaw, as a son to his mother. But the practices of the 
October Revolution seem to him lacking in such ‘ motherly love.' 
(It is interesting to note that the third book, ^ Moscow,’ lacks the 
personalization of events which characterizes the other books. Its 
'metaphor’ is neither the static density of 'Petersburg’ nor the 
oceanic flow of 'Warsaw,’ but rather the punctuating sound of 
machine-guns.) Zachaiy^ returns to Warsaw, now under a Polish 
nationalist regime. He returns to Helene, the daughter of Rachel- 
Leah, who throughout Lhese upheavals has stayed quietly at her task 
of teaching and comforting little children. Amid the political holo- 
causts, Helen continues in her steady modest service. 

Zachary’s way from Petersburg to Warsaw to Moscow and back 
to Warsaw appears as a circular route. In Warsaw Zachary came to 
the conclusion that the only way the Jewish masses could be restored 
to health was by enclosing them within the productive life of modern 
industry, run on a co-operative basis — the goal which Moscow aimed 
at. Asch closes the story with Zachary’s arrival in Warsaw, leaving 
the reader to wonder what kind of activity, aside from that of a 
Samaritan nature, is open to Zachary. To justify his rejection of 
Moscow Zachary attempts to equate ' cowardice and fear ’ with love 
and goodness. Yet in the narration of the events themselves, Zachary’s 
ethical doubts appear in an awkward setting. He raises his objections 
to the use of force at the very time when White Guards threaten to 
replace ' Moscow ’ by ' Petersburg.’ Indeed, throughout the novel, 
Zachary is drawn as a weak and vacillating character. Asch’s graphic 
account of Rachel-Leah’s revolutionary son David is a startling con- 
trast to the depiction of Zachary’s nervous and fumbling personality. 
David accepts death with more affirmation than Zachary ever accepts 
life. 

These ' doubts ’ which the author appears to express with regard 
to Zachary’s way suggest that Warsaw is not simply another stage in 
the Ahasucran road, for Zachary will now necessarily see Warsaw 
from the perspective he has gained in Moscow. His regression to 
Warsaw is on the same plane as his reunion with his father. And 
the father to whom he is now drawn has accepted the Revolution 
both as a Jew and as a Russian. For, to Mirkin, Russia represents the 
morality of ' all-togetherness,’ and as such it merges with the idea of 
Judaism. Both Russians and Jews have lived so long under oppres- 
sion that they have developed a ' common ideal of freedom and an 
intense longing, a thirst for justice, a bond that is stronger than re- 
ligion.’ Hence, to old Mirkin, the objectives of the Revolution are 
expressions of. the Russian and Jewish soul, and despite personal 
sacrifices and the loss of his wealth, he supports it to the end — a 
conversion which is easily the most impressive turn in the story of 
'Moscow.’ Toward the close the son recognizes the strength and 
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dignity in his father's bearing. In going back to ' Warsaw/ Zachary 
takes that ‘ Moscow ' with him which has taught him and his father 
that ‘ we Jews can only be redeemed by the last victory. For we are 
the last of all.' This is suggested by Zachary's return to the house of 
Rachel-Leah. The Biblical allusion of her name (as that of her 
husband, Jacob) points to her as the Mother of Mankind. Rachel- 
Leah is the bond between Warsaw and Moscow. She is the mother 
of David and Sosha, who dedicate their lives to the Revolution, and 
of Helene, who stays at home in self-sacrificing attendance to her 
daily task, caring for those in immediate need of human solace. 
Asch's recurrent concern with the Mother-theme suggests the values 
of the communal matriarchy. 

The work of Werfel and Asch illumines variations of that spiritual 
Judaism which seeks an integration that will permit transcendence. 
This co-mixture points to its fusion of Protestant and Catholic direc- 
tives. Historic co-ordinates have contributed toward the Jew's ' pro- 
testing,' critical approach, his open universe allowing for ' reforma- 
tions.' But this questioning temper is joined to a profound desire for 
order and system, for a Catholic or universal view and state. The 
conjunction of these elements prevents dissidence from becoming 
cold negation, and acceptance from taking the form of frozen dogma. 
At this hour the Jews, along with the many whose spirit cannot 
sanction dictatorial co-oidmations, are wanderers in a no-man's-land. 
'I'his makes for disquiet and wretchedness. But in it there is the 
throbbing of the blood in the adventure of creative beginnings and 
destinies. In A Christian Looks at the Jewish Question, Jacques 
Maritain writes : ' Like an activating ferment injected into the mass,. 
[Judaism] gives the woild no peace, it bars slumber, it teaches the 
world to be discontented and restless as long as the world has not 
God; it stimulates the movement of history.' 
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10. IN QUEST OF EVERYMAN 

JAMES JOYCE AND EUGENE o'nEILL 

I believe in the future resolution of those two seemingly contra- 
dictory states, dream and reality, into a sort of absolute reality, a 
' surrealitd ’ if it may be so called. 

ANDRE BRETON in his Manifcste du Surr<falisme 

JAMES JOYCE 

J OYCE BEGAN BY rebelling against the Thomist and Irish tradi- 
tions on which he was reared. Yet throughout his life he retained 
the Thomist passion for system, and even as he was repudiating 
Ireland he translated two of its representative poets, Yeats and 
Synge. Indeed, seen as a whole, Joyce's graph is plotted by the cate- 
gories of apostasy and faith. It describes Joyce's own characters who 
challenge authority, wander through the pit of defection and return 
by the cyclical route to the authoritative principle. The case is simi- 
lar to that of Proust, Santayana and O'Neill, with whom physical 
alienation also brought closer attachment to the abiding features of 
their heritage. However, Joyce's exile was more thorough than that 
of the others. Joyce was never to return ‘ home.' He did move from 
the subject of Exiles (the title of his early drama) to that of ' Every- 
man ' in his last work. But he died while still ' in progress.' To the 
end Joyce remained a wanderer between homeless differentiation and 
cosmic identification. 

Joyce left Dublin because it offered him only a choice between 
stale scholasticism and bureaucratic commercialism. But in Trieste, 
Rome and Zurich, where he worked in a bank and taught languages, 
he was oppressed by dry rituals similar to those for which he had 
condemned Dublin. Here too the atomism of time and money domi- 
nated his life. The element of quantitative divisiveness which pur- 
sued him both in Ireland and on the Continent was constantly to 
warp the timeless essences of which he was in quest. 

Joyce's language became the most elaborate communication of 
such multiplicity straining toward an integrated totality. It strove to 
give at the same time the evanescent impression and the enduring 
principle. But human speech only rarely makes itself heard above a 
Babylonic pandemonium, and consciousness barely maintains itself in 
migrations among catacombic passages. Joyce became our supreme 
Mephistophelian semanticist, depicting the jumble, restlessness and 
disjunction of our unclassical Walpurgisnachts in which feeling and 
reflection are dismembered and dispersed. Joyce's syntactical heresies 
also contained social and moral challenges. .They corresponded to the 
political heresies of the Parnell movement through which the Irish 
petty bourgeoisie turned against the middle and upper strata of 
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Ireland and England. Young Daedalus announces his independence 
from 'home . . . fatherland . . . church/ and in Ulysses practises 
this impiety in refusing to pray for his mother. Daedalus is here 
echoing Joyce’s own early apostasy from his Catholic-Irish founda- 
tions. 

Ulysses, begun in igi4, was a semantic and cultural declaration 
of war against Western styles and mores. It became the rallying 
work of the transition group which wanted to burst the ' metallic 
age ’ by uncompromising defiance of its entire law-structure. Once 
more, the result of such insurgence was alienation. 

In Exiles, Joyce early indicated his awareness that absolute libera- 
tion Was self-defeating. Jpyce’s Ricl^ard would have his wife act as 
though she were completely free. She complies and gives herself to 
his friend. Having broken all conventional rules of friendship and 
connubial fidelity, Richard confesses that he is tired of his extremist 
transvaluations. Likewise, young Daedalus suffers from drifting in the 
labyrinthine unknown. He senses the relevance of Shelley’s lines to 
his own ‘ barren shell ’ : 

Art thou pale for weariness 

Of climbing heaven and gazing on the earth, 

Wandering companionless . . .? 

In his diary, young Stephen Daedalus records his mother’s prophecy 
that he would come back to faith because he had a restless mind. 
Ulysses is the first stage of this return. In it he becomes critically 
conscious of his dissidence. At the hallucinatory close of the brothel 
scene, an atheist appears, dressed as a priest with the vestments 
turned inside out. Daedalus smashes the chandelier, screaming out the 
word ' Nothung.’ This is his last blasphemy against the principle of 
Wotan-authority. He is now ready for realignment. 

Leopold Bloom becomes Stephen’s new father. Bloom’s practical 
realism is to supplement and steady his intellectual imagination. 
But the new father is himself a homeless man, a ‘ Wandering Jew,’ 
a baptized Protestant in an Irish city and a cuckold in his home. 
Bloom is a little man, badgered in public and in private. Although 
he moves about energetically, he has no destination. Bloom is Joyce’s 
' Noman,’ a stunted and humbled Everyman. Yet this ' Noman ’ was 
intended by Joyce to overshadow the other characters. Precisely be- 
cause of his Jewish homelessness. Bloom is meant to be most repre- 
sentatively human. ' Jews,’ we read in Ulysses, ' are of all races and 
most given to intermarriage.’ Indeed, at one point Joyce likens 
Bloom’s sufferings to those of the Saviour. 

As in the case of Proust’s Swann (also a half-Jew), Bloom’s function 
is to interweave the events and characters and to act as the mediative 
principle. But not only is the form of mediation of this man, who 
solicits advertisements of goods he does not own and in which he is 
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not interested, on a lower plane: this modern Ulysses fails in his 
central mission of becoming a father to the lost son. He fails not 
only because he and Daedalus are separated by many differentiating 
elements in their historical antecedents, but also because he is 
essentially diffident and unheroic. Bloom and Daedalus have mainly 
negatives in common: their heterodox resistances and their aliena- 
tion from home, family and cultural tradition. Bloom is inadequate 
as a father as well as a husband and a businessman. His one success- 
ful mediation is that of bringing Stephen and Molly Bloom together. 
And in Molly Bloom's universal soliloquy, the composite nomadism 
of Stephen and Bloom is to be rehabilitated, her unqualified ' yes ' 
enveloping and resolving all their antinomical ' nays.' But in its 
structural relation to the story, this sudden resolution is not fore- 
shadowed. It is a mystical tour de force, a strained precipitation 
following on long, tortuous withdrawals. 

Finnegans Wake might be regarded as an attempt to correct this 
over-hasty compensation on a more ambitious scale. Earwicker begins 
as a continuation of Bloom. He too is an alien. In Joyce's intent, he 
is to develop into the complete Man. The semi-narcissistic perspec- 
tive of young Dasdalus and the multiple consciousness of Ulysses 
are here broadened to a simultaneity of universal spatial-temporal 
perspectives. In this ‘ All World's Symphony,' Joyce's earlier split 
souls are to be redeemed by Humphre;; Chimpden Earwicker, as 
Everyman, and by Anna Livia Plurabelle, as Every Woman. The 
proletarianized petty bourgeois Earwicker is to fuse all polarities, 
natural and human, conscious and subconscious. As the product of 
everything which history and the myth have bequeathed to man- 
kind, he is meant to portray the interweaving of temporal continuity 
with circular recurrence. (According to one enthusiast, Joyce's task 
is an sesthetic re-creation of the whole universe. ‘ He has telescoped 
time, space, all humanity, and the universe of gods and heroes.') In 
short, Finnegans Wafee aims to be the Summa of human culture, 
moving through the four agrarian cycles, corresponding to Vico's 
Four Ages of Man. This is not a return to primitive categories as 
some have asserted. Not only is Joyce's manner, with its analytical 
and Freudian probings, highly sophisticated, but the intent of his 
' regression ' is also to show the final identity of patterns throughout 
mankind's histor}^ 

The notion of mythical recurrence suggests the comparison with 
Mann's Joseph story. Both Joseph and Earwicker are aliens. The one 
is a Hebrew in Egypt, the other a Protestant Scandinavian in Irish 
Catholic Dublin. And as Joseph's heritage of his forefather's 
futuristic vision is the promise that he will arise out of Egypt's night, 
so Earwicker's critical Protestantism contributes toward his awaken- 
ing from the long nightmare. As the Saturday night Saturnalia gives 
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way to the serenity of Sunday morning, Earwicker is freed from his 
aberrations. He is no longer in love with his son. His ' wake ’ is fol- 
lowed by an awakening to a new existence. 

Joyce's work appears as a monumental effort along several planes. 
Negatively it is a ' body blow to the traditionalists ' (Jolas). The 
destruction of the old world is followed by migration through purga- 
tory. In Joyce's intention, Earwicker is to move toward a fusion of 
dream and anal}'sis, of heresy and faith, of Protestant individualism 
and Catholic communality. A new Phoenix (Vico's term for civiliza- 
tion) is to arise from the debris. However, the parallel with Vico's 
spiral theory (suggested by Joyce himself) breaks down at an im- 
portant point. Joyce's polysemantic vocabulary aims at creating a 
cosmic and cicrnal siinuitaneity, suggestive of Spenglcr rather than 
of Vico. To be sure, Earwicker's experiences repeat themselves in 
spiral variations, and where Spenglcr sees historical darkness finally 
closing in on man, Earwicker is brought through the night. But just 
when Earwicker awakens Joyce ends his story. Finnegans Wake is 
in the main the account of man's eternal night. 

The demarcation between Joyce's art and philosophy of history 
and those of Thomas Mann appear at this point. Mann's story of 
Joseph is public. He has not ebosen it as much as it has been be- 
queathed to him, and Mann himself does not depart from the main 
lines of the Biblical story. Only his genius of suggestion shows 
Joseph's story as having relevance to the history of mankind as a 
whole. Mann's language is also public. Even as he touches on the 
abyss in man's fate, Mann avoids grammatical and syntactical somer- 
saults. His aim of preserving cultural tradition has its correlate in his 
preservation of linguistic tradition as well. 

Ulysses and Finnegans Wake would also communicate the hidden 
import of our traditional lore. But the means chosen tend to deepen 
the ' secret.’ Where Mann's constructions are geared to the tradi- 
tional legend, Joyce constructs an elaborate and painstaking scheme 
to ' tell ' us that Ulysses parallels the Homeric ‘story and that Finne- 
gans Wake follows the teachings of Vico. But not only are the 
parallels forced; they are also arbitrary, in that Joyce has simply 
chosen to invent a story and to develop it in such a manner that it 
would show the parallels. . 

Joyce's work, called the Sunima of our age, is more ' summation ' 
than synoptic integration. Substance is precisely what fails to 
materialize in Joyce. It is absent in his characters, who are pointed to 
with sophisticated analogies, only occasionally relieved by sensuous 
creation. It is absent in his story, which is a bewildering crisscross 
of mythical allusions. Herein Joyce, whose main work was written 
between 1914 and 1939, emerges as the summary expression of a 
displaced era connecting the two great wars of history. 
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Joyce's aim was to brace the Ahasueran nature of the temporal 
dialectics with the pillars of a simultaneous dialectic. But Joyce has 
omitted an essential category: the public character of social time. 
Joyce ends his story with his hero's * wake/ in which the element of 
rebirth is more of a prayer than a promise. Yet into this prayer went 
one of the most immense and imaginative efforts of our time to un- 
lock the secret of man and of his relation to the world. Joyce pre- 
sented the secret in the form of a nightmarev and it was Henry 
James who wrote that from a nightmare world ' there is no waking 
save by sleep.' And Joyce's world of sleep often vibrates with warm, 
lyrical rhythms, and his antinomies are tempered by the comic 
perspective. 

She was just a young thin pale soft shy slim slip of a thing then, saun- 
tering, by silvamoonlake, and he was a heavy trudging lurching lieabroad 

of a Curraghman. . . . 


EUGENE o'nEILL 

Policeman: What you been doin'? 

Yank: Enuf to gimme life for! I was bom, see? Sure, dat’s dc charge. 
. . . (addressing the gorilla) : On'y yuh're lucky, see? Yuh don't belong wit 
'em and yuh know it. But me, I belong wit 'em — ^biit I don't, see? ... I 
ain't on oith and I ain't in heaven, get me? I'm in de middle tryin' to 
separate 'em, takin' all the worst punches from bot' of 'em. 

The Hairy Ape 

Through the character of John Loving in Days Without End, 
O'Neill recapitulates his own stormy development from anarchic 
defiance to pious recantation. O'Neill's vogue in America, similar 
to that of Ilauptmann in Germany, stems from the representative 
character of his shifting allegiances. The difference between O'Neill 
and Hauptmann consists in the more realistic and passionate state- 
ment of these vacillations by the American dramatist. 

Lionel Trilling has noted the religious tenor of O'Neill's work. 
One should add that it has a ' modern ' quality in that it contains a 
minimum of religious submissiveness. The passion of O'Neill's 
characters is not the passion of Christ. It is the passion of business, 
ownership and acquisitiveness. ' Somethin' ' drives them on to seek 
freedom. But it is a freedom which disturbs, unsettles, demanding a 
restless pace. Where the Greek man might find release in aesthetic 
or ethical catharsis, and the medieval man might place it all in the 
lap of God, O'Neill's sceptical and disillusioned moderns can find no 
such resting points. Their appeal is to science and to psycho-analysis. 
But the ' Dynamo ' does not answer, and analytic probings only 
render communication more confusing. When they try the way 
' downward ' toward innocence, they discover that it is too late; for 
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that. They have been driven out from the naive plane, and know 
too much to be content with not knowing enough. 

The specific nature of O'Neiirs problem derives from his concern 
with characters who stand in an unsteady midway position. In fear 
of losing their power, they are nervous, fretful, discontented. In 
Chekhov (where this group never played a leading r61e) they just 
talk about it apathetically. In Odets they react forcefully to the threat 
but arc finally released after they have lost their illusions of power. 
O'NeilFs people cling to their positions tenaciously. Hence, where 
in Chekhov the characters develop passively, and in Odets they arc 
transformed radically, in O'Neill their transformation is partial, 
jittery and interrupted. Where it is thorough it remains barren be- 
cause they lack the substitute norms which save the characters of 
Odets. I'he efforts of O’Neill's people are concentrated on rising to 
or holding on to their middle position. Brutus Jones and Jim struggle 
against being driven back to their original colour lines. Yank accepts 
the embrace of death rather than sink back to his pit of not ' belong- 
ing.' In Nina and Lavinia the will to power is so extreme and in- 
sistent as to reach near hysteria. 

Brutus Jones, Yank and Jim reach out from 'below,' Nina and 
Lavinia from ' above,' with Brown, Dion Anthony and John Loving 
occupying an intermediate position on the intellectual-poetic level. 
But their rebellion, being incomplete or negative, proves inadequate 
to cope with their situation. The result is that these characters are 
invaded by doubts which split their personalities. It was O'Neill's 
startling innovation to give theatrical form to the dissociated per- 
sonality th]it)ugh the Visions in Emperor Jones, the masks in The 
Great God Brown, the ' double talk ’ in Strange Interlude, the change 
of personality in Mourning Becomes Electra and the Doppelganger 
motif in Days Without End. Brutus Jones repudiates and is repudi- 
ated by both blacks and whites. What is here projected through the 
twilight consciousness of one person is dramatized in the later 
plays, where O'Neill extends the technique of dissociation to the 
point where it becomes a naturalistic form. In The Great God 
Brown he would have us see the split in his characters by their use 
of masks; in Strange Interlude he would have us hear the evidence 
of their duality, and in Dynamo and Days Without End we are both 
to hear and sec the absolutes toward which O'Neill's desperate 
people finally veer. In the one we hear and see the Dynamo refusing 
to give up its secret; in the other we hear Loving's prayer that he 
may find peace. And in the silent Christ statue we see the ' granting 
of the prayer. 

In O'Neill's two major plays, Strange Interlude and Mourning 
Becomes Electra, the action pivots on a war scene which serves as 
the background for the inner wars of the characters. Nina rebels 
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against her father's intervention which kept her from consummating 
her love for Gordon; Lavinia and Orin trespass all natural boundaries 
in defiance of their father's strict morality. But their warlike chal- 
lenge is wild, explosive and blind. Nina would transvaluate all values. 
Deprived of love, she rejects love itself, giving herself to men and 
marrying without love. Even her child is conceived in loveless 
' scientific ' planning. Having freed herself from all outer authority, 
Nina is trapped by the authority within herself. Her desire for 
possession ends in herself being possessed. Each new act only leaves 
her more a prey to guilty feelings. They are the Erinyes of middle- 
class conscience. 

In Strange fiiteriudc the characters* still manage to live and talk 
themselves out. Nina enjoys afternoons with her lover Darrell, bears 
a son and stays married to Sam Evans. In Mourning Becomes Electro, 
all expression is turned inward. Here, love is for oneself, sinful and 
guilty love of daughter for father, son for mother, brother for sister. 
It is the sunset stage of the ' upper ' development. (All the events 
ih this play occur toward evening or at night.) ' We renounced the 
day, in which normal people live — or rather it has renounced us. 
Perpetual night-darkness of death in life — that's the fitting habitat 
for guilt! ' The ‘ rich exclusive Mannons ' feel guilty in no longer 
being capable of productive love. They snatch at love stealthily from 
those below, from Marie Brantome, the nurse girl with the joy of 
life (reminiscent of Regina in Ibsen's Ghosts)^ and her son, Brand. 
Nina was still able to produce ' in secret.' The Mannons cannot do 
even that. 'I’he war has maimed them, and after the public civil war 
is over they continue a private civil war within themselves. Even as 
they succeed in keeping the murders from becoming public, the acts 
carry on their secret ‘ publicity ' within the characters themselves. 
The result is the secular tragedy in which suffering constantly mounts 
without alleviation. Lavinia, the master will in all three murders, 
hopes by her acts of ' removal ' to free herself for simple love. But 
what Lavinia cannot control is the effect of the action on herself. 
With each physical removal, she adds to her inner burden. The 
dead souls rule the living ones. She retains her wilfulness to the 
very end, refusing to atone, but the confession and atonement take 
place nonetheless in the form of her self-rejection. ‘ There's no one 
left to punish me. I'm the last Mannon. I've got to punish myself.' 
With these words, she enters her church of hell to practise love of 
hatred on herself. 

In Nina and Lavinia, O'Neill presents the ultimate in self- and 
social-alienation. Both are the masochistic products of modern 
rationalistic probing. Both attempt to \yield and possess people's 
lives, as if they were ' god and had created them.' Nina renounces at 
the end. Lavinia remains defiant even in her acceptance of suffering. 
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Her very self-surrender and self-immolation have the character of 
challenge and insubordination. She remains in the grip of the Furies. 

In tlie midst of their sophisticated schemings, O^NcilFs characters 
yearn for the state in which there is no knowledge of sin, where man 
is not tormented by ' dreams of greed and powCr.' But this return to 
innocence is thwarted, for it is inevitably invaded by the modern 
spirit of doubt. The conversion is rather the other way. ' Have I 
done this to you already, Peter? ' Lavinia cries, as she notes that his 
eyes have taken on a suspicious look through contact with her. 

One of O’Nciirs characters, Marco Polo, does begin and end in 
innocence. In the Epilogue, Marco is shown as having seen a per- 
formance of O'NeiH’s play about himself. He appears dressed as a 
thirteenth-century Venetian ipcrchant, still ‘ sure of his place in the 
world.' In his preface, O'Neill states that he wanted to exonerate 
Marco Polo as a liar and adventurer. He shows him as the ' best ' 
in the bourgeois ethic. Marco lives in the immediate present, has no 
imagination for love or death, has no secrets and no fears, knows np 
passion or loneliness. In short, he lacks soul and spirit. And it is only 
because he has a minimum of conscience that he can accept life and 
his commercial ethic uncritically. I'o be sure, if this Renaissance 
hero lacks the Faustian metaphysical drive, he is also incapable of 
Mephistophelian plotting. Because he has remained ‘ pure,' he can 
be neither spiritual nor treasonable. He keeps his promises because 
he does not ' know ' any better. lie holds to his bargain of simply 
watching over the beautiful princess, keeps the promise made to his 
girl, marries her even though she is no longer young or beautiful. In 
short, O'N eill's ' happy ' story is made possible by isolating his 
‘ worldly ' character from the world. 

The business characters in O'Neill's later plays become prob- 
lematical in that they question their status. Brown doubts that he is 
' the great God Brown Sam Evans inherits Marco Polo's innocent 
acquisitiveness, but his success is illusory and planned for him by the 
sensitive and guilty characters, Nina and Darrell. He himself no 
longer enjoys the robust health of Marco, and while the insane 
streak in his family passes him by, he dies a sudden ' non-natural ' 
death. What was an ' instinct ' of acquisitiveness with Marco Polo 
becomes neurosis with Nina and Lavinia. What was simple reason- 
ing with him becomes tortured self-analysis. Marco Polo was intent 
on accumulating information and goods. The modern characters, 
having gathered them, question their meaning, want to know what 
lies ' behind ' them. 

Dynamo presents the inadequacy of the answer given by modern 
science and Protestantism. The Fife house of ‘ science ' and the 
Light house of Protestant religion are seen simultaneously with both 
their living-rooms and bedrooms exposed to the public. Theirs is an 
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open world in which there are few secrets. Reuben Light leaves his 
father's home to discover the new God, electricity. But his * protest- 
ing ' upbringing leads him to ask for its hidden formula. Yet 
although the new god is, the product of man's reason and the nature 
of science is to give precise and complete answers, the dynamo re- 
mains incommunicable. Reuben's demand for absolute knowledge 
is answered only by the unbroken continuity of the rhythm of the 
dynamo. 

But the state of living with two faces is painful. As Cybil tells 
Brown : ' You’ve got to go to sleep alone,' Most of O'NeiU's people 
at last confess that they are in need of grace, not ‘ justice.' Brown 
dies with Cybil's prayer, ' Our Father, who art.' Reuben's final cry 
is, ' I only want you to hide me, Mother.' Nina tires of the attempt 
to enjoy father, lover and husband all in one, is ' contentedly weary 
with life,' as she delivers herself to the fatherly protection of ' good 
old Charley.' Only Lavinia refuses to bow, remaining ‘woodenly 
erect ' in her defiance. In the Greek drama the Erinyes are followed 
by the Eumenides which augur the beginning of a new age. But 
O’Neill lacks the faith of a new order. This appears in O'Neill's- 
dramatic technique. With few exceptions, the end of his characters 
is foreshadowed at the beginning. They begin with a ' curse ' from 
which they cannot escape. Locked up in their original sin they have 
recourse to original faith. 

In this sense, Days Without End is the sequel to Dynamo and 
Mourning Becomes Eicetra. From the secular church of the Dynamo 
and the secular purgator}^ of the Mannon house, O'Neill returns to 
the ^ old ' church. He would resolve the ever-mounting despair of the 
Electra theme by religious grace. John Loving takes the path of 
O'Neill's other characters, going through the ' seven periods of life,* 
as they are characterized in Lazarus Laughed; the simple, the eager, 
the self-tortured, the proud, the hypocritical, the revengeful, the re- 
signed. But here resignation is complete and final. John Loving finds 
refuge in the walls of the church against his own and the world's 
fires of revolt. Beginning in extremist negation, he ends in absolute 
affirmation,' 

The final scene in Days Without End recalls Hauptmann's The 
Assumption of HaniieJe, where a heaven is naturalistically projected 
on the stage. In both the technique is one of physical demonstration. 
In Hauptmann's play verisimilitude is gained by the fact that the 
character who imagines herself to be in heaven is a little girl. John 
Loving's conversion to simple faith is less convincing, inasmuch as 
he has gone through the stages of doubt. The unification granted to 

* The church as the universal ‘ Mother ' suggests the function of the letter ‘ M ’ which 
recurs in O’NeiU’s plays from the universal ' openness ’ of Marco Millions to the universal 
‘ closedoess ’ of the Mannons. 
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him omits all the complexities of his situation. It is a kind of 
Christian idyll on the religious plane corresponding to the pagan isles 
which O'NeilFs characters have never been able to get to. The peace 
achieved is unreal. Behind the silence and submission there remains 
the underground passion of O'NeilFs men and women, the dynamite 
of Yank and the power of Reuben's Dynamo. 


11. THROUGH THE LOWER DEPTHS: 
CLIFFORD ODETS 

What ani I good for? Who needs me? ^ 

Who wants me? steve in Night Music 

M uch OF American literature in the post-war years deals 
with an extension of the issues which writers such as Ibsen 
and Strindberg had broached on the continent as the pecu- 
liar dilemma of the middle class : the incongruity between 
its morality and its mores. They still press what Ibsen called the *claim 
of the ideal.' But as the social prerequisites for the claim are with- 
drawn, this group gradually loses faith in the ideals themselves. It 
continues to fight for them, but on the whole this is a rhetorical 
battle carried on with little conviction. 

This psychic impasse receives less idealistic treatment in America, 
where the feudal-romantic tradition of the Europeans is lacking. 
The people of Dos Passos, Sinclair Lewis, James Fanell, Ernest 
Hemingway, do not express themselves in moralistic imperatives 
and invectives. Even O'NeilFs people, who are more articulate and 
have more insight into their position, have few illusions left, and 
their struggle is without buoyancy. 

Odets' characters are distinguished by their relative faith in them- 
selves and their fellowmen and by their eagerness to fight for 
' human possibilities.' Their ' tough ' speech is but a protective de- 
vice to cover up their sensitivity, their exaggerated cynicism but a 
veil for their will to believe. Odets loves his characters. He loves 
them not only because he knows and feels with them, not only be- 
cause he regards their weaknesses as human, but also because he 
believes they are worth saving. And in Odets they can be saved by 
virtue of their willingness to step out of their middle sphere toward 
an identification with those below them. The sense of doom in many 
-of Ibsen's, Strindberg's, Chekhov's and O'Neill's plays is not present 
in Odets (or, one should add, in Gorky, Friedrich Wolf, Lawson, 
Maltz, Lillian Heilman) precisely because of this ability to convert 
defeat into rebirth. O'Neill's people refuse to accept loss of their 
upper status, hold on to it by might or mysticism. Odets' people see 
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the possibility of widening theii' humanity precisely by this renuncia- 
tion. 

Harold Clurman has protested against the comparison between 
Odets and Chekhov, asking, ‘ Why not Lawson, O'Casey, Gorky, or 
whoever? ' He is right m opposing the simple formula which couples 
the two dramatists in terms of middle-class decay, for it leaves out 
the distinguishing elements in nineteenth-century Russia and con- 
temporary America. Yet the points of contrast become more mean- 
ingful when we consider their common pivot. Both dramatists show 
a warmth for their characters even as they picture them in a stage of 
disintegration. Chekhov loves his people because they are well-mean- 
ing in their helplessness and because they are passively and tragically 
conscious of their futility. Odets loves them because they continue to 
fight with passion against their encirclement. In both we have the 
dramatic technique of the sudden flash which lights up the grey 
scene. In Chekhov the flash makes no difference. The Russian situa- 
tion offered no real ' light ' to the middle class, which never had a 
' renascence.' The flash turns out to have been an accident or an 
illusion, and at the end their condition appears more disconsolate 
for the intervening illumination. Chekhov's sustained dramatic power 
was doubtless due to his genius as a craftsman; but he was aided by 
the fact that he pictured characters as patiently waiting for the next 
two or three hundred years, when they would be able to 'work.^ 
Odets' plays lack this mature deliberateness. The pace is less even,, 
and there is explosive action almost from the start. This abruptness 
and nervousness of action, the twisting and turning of the characters, 
are in part due to Odets' dramatic impatience. But they are also due 
to the ferment of his people. In Chekhov the characters express the 
disparity between what they envisage as possible and what is actual 
by an inconsequential dialogue in which there seems to be no con- 
nection between question and answer and between one remark and 
another. In Odets it appears in the incongruous metaphor whicji 
disturbs by coupling things generally thought apart. It is a debunk- 
ing device which would tear through the illusion of idealistic har- 
mony. Yet the fundamental note beneath it is ' ideal.' Moe calls out 
to Henny : * Listen, lousy.' But he says it in a tone of * I love you.' 
And behind the cynicism of Mr. Prince and of Steve Takis there is 
genuine affection and tenderness. 

The leading plaint of Odets' characters is that they are not wanted. 
Cooper in Rocket to the Moon complains : " Where will it end if 
they can't use the millions of Coopers? Why can't they fit me in, a 
man of my talents? ' The Coopers, the Ralphs, the Steves and Fays 
offer themselves, wlnt to be used and loved. But they feel that no 
one wants them. They are aliens, both the foreigners and native 
sons. Those who are at the bottom — Schlosser the garbage man. Pike 
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the furnace tender — ^have fewer illusions and suffer less from home- 
lessness. The others, situated midway, feel suspended and inade- 
quate. I’hey are truncated personalities, one-legged men like Moe 
Axejrod, one-armed men like Joe Bonaparte, divided between re- 
spectability and romance like Ben Stark, half-awake and half-asleep 
like Julie Gordon, partly attached to the authoritative code and partly 
drawn to those who are its victims, like the detective Rosenberger. 
They feel a moral obligation, but ' don’t know what to do,' as Ben 
says in Rocket to the Moon. Harold Clurman has given a concise 
statement of the social situation in Odets' plays. 

The peculiarity of the middle-class conflict derives from an absence of 
a tangible * enemy ' — an enemy it can recognize and attack; its drama lies 
in its inability to engage in a conclusive action; its tragedy results from the 
fact that its weapons are merely a hodge-podge of thoughts that no longer 
relate to concrete things. The middle class begins to distrust its own 
values; it cannot by itself generate new ones. It begins to despair, to grow 
cynical, even vindictive, or it dreams of shadowy satisfactions — mirages of 
a past happiness, rationalizations of childhood illusions. Middle-class life 
gradually becomes a ‘ remote ' life, for even while it exists in the present 
and is oppressed by it, its consciousness is not altogether attuned to it. 
Its ' heroes ’ are romantic and futile, and they are all a little mad. Middle- 
class life is enveloped by a. mist of twilight nostalgia. 

Kenneth Burke has analysed Odets' Paradise Lost as ' Ice, Fire 
and Decay.' However, Odets’ work, as a whole, appears in wider 
terms suggestive of all four elements, earth, water, fire, and air. And 
each is treated on a double plane, as deadening or quickening. At 
the bottom are Schlosser the garbage man and Pike the furnace 
tender. , Schlosser, one might say, is beneath the bottom itself, earth 
that no longer produces but rots. (The author notes that ' he has 
lost his identity twenty years before.') In his dull confusion and in- 
articulateness he reminds one of Gorky’s Kleshtsch in The Lower 
Depths. Pike is a , step higher. He is more vocal and more accepted 
' upstairs.' On the next plane are characters such as Myron Berger, 
Sam Feinschreiber, Belle Stark, who are under water ' like an ice- 
berg,' live in monotonous marriage where ' the nights and days are 
just a congregation of sodden hours,' do ‘one thing at a time,’ save 
carefully, try to keep , things going the old way. But among them are 
those like Joe Bonaparte and Ben Stark who rise above the surface, 
‘catch fire' and desire to fly ‘to the moon.' 

Leo Gordon refuses to ‘catch fire,' declines to cash in on the 
suggestion made by Mr. May, the ' fire bug.’ Joe Bonaparte in Odets' 
next play, Golden Boy, yields to the temptation of leaving the 
settled frame of his home and goes out on the firing line in the war 
of the boxing world. Golden Boy is the story ( I ihc ‘ fire ' of , revolt 
applied witb.n Ihc framework of the prevalen, tj - ness mode. 
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Joe is a musician, but music has little exchange-value now, and 
Joe sees himself as becoming an ordinary obscure fiddler. Here the 
musical profession has become part of the humdrum of business. 
The older romantic relation between art and life has been reversed. 
Joe’s rebellion takes the way from the business of rhusic to thfe 
romance of business. He enters the field where he thinks the indi- 
vidual is given a chance to express his native ability, where he can 
prove himself by his own hands and with least pretence. Joe would 
prove his power in a power civilization. But he finds out that this 
world does not allow real competition. Joe learns that he is owned, 
that others have ' shares ’ in him. Qualitative and peisond distinc- 
tion, disallowed in the business of music, is barred here as well. It 
is a hard and calculating field in which neither love nor music may 
•enter. It is a world of communication among males only in which 
" love ’ can have no issue. It maims the musical self. Here fire has 
only a consuming function. 

But there is another kind of fire. Odets’ first play, Waiting for 
Lefty, showed it through characters who are forced to relinquish 
their middle-class position and strike against their social base. Odets 
has never returned to this theme, except in passing, where Joe 
Bonaparte’s brother Frank is shown as engaged in a co-operative 
fight as a union organizer. (Even in his first play, the one character 
who presumably docs not vacillate, Lefty the leader, never appears iU 
the play itself.) In his next dramas, Odets confines himself to thfe 
middle class, and while he would save its characters, his dramatic 
objectivity depicts their stationary rhythm. (Technically this ap- 
pears in the device of a single set for the entire action.) They retain 
their fighting spirit, arc determined to change the world so that life 
would not ‘ be printed on dollar bills.’ But how and in what context 
are left vague. That is, in these plays Odets does not gear their 
struggles to any specific social condition. In Golden Boy there is 
' movement,’ but Joe is stopped dead. In Night Music Odets returns 
to a theme nearest to that in Waiting tor Lefty. He deals here with 
characters who are completely dispossessed, who belong to none of 
the major classes. It is a kind of American Lower Depths. 

This type of ‘ classlessness ’ is the base from which Odets’ charac- 
ters are reborn. Having reached the lowest pit, they ‘ arise and sing.’ 
It is only after the middle-class characters have experienced ' Paradise 
Lost,’ have recognized the illusory nature of their security and have 
eliminated the psychological distance between themselves and those 
below them that they are in a position to gain a wider communality. 
Ralph can sing out only after Jacob dies. Leo Gordon’s affirmation 
comes after he is deprived of hope that the old days might return, 
and after his gesture made to the two homeless men is rejected. Cleo 
.at last speaks articulately and hopefully after the rejection by Ben 
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and her refusal to ‘ rise ^ by marrying the elderly, rich Mr. Prince. 
And Steve Takis in Night Music can discard his bitter cynicism only 
after he is deprived of the small job. 

These instances of rebirth distinguish Odets' characters from those 
of Chekhov and O'Neill. In Chekhov ' nothing ' happens. There is 
no climax, no catharsis and no rebirth. In Odets rebirth is made 
possible because his characters finally reach the point where they lose 
their illusion of being able to maintain material and spiritual security 
by enclosing themselves in shells while the sea roars about them. 
They regain their free, native will to construct their lives in harmony 
with the love of ' human possibilities.' Odets' later characters, Steve 
and Fay, are the projections of this undying youth in man which 
will not be denied. Nor do they stand alone. Rosenberger the detec- 
tive joins them, suggesting alliance between middle-class ideality and 
the young activist spirit which will labour to put it into realization. 

Odets' work envisages a union between ' marriage ' and ' music,' 
as combining the cohesion in human relationships with the fire of 
passion and enthusiasm reaching out for the ‘ rocket to the moon.' 
The ideal would be to ‘ sing at work and love our work.' Music is 
smashed in Joe, and in Ernst (Till the Day I Die). There is hope that 
it may be saved in Steve Takis. In Waiting for Lefty Odets pictured 
the non-lovely means by which ' love and the grace to use it ' might 
be gained. But even in that play of young social enthusiasm, Odets 
could not present Lefty himself — only ' waiting ' for Lefty. Odets' 
work is an attempt to bridge the divisiveness in this day of stresses. 
The bridge is still only halfway across. But there is passion and will 
in the work in progress. 
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TOWARD THE COMMUNAL 
PERSONALITY 


The people know the salt oi the sea 
And the strength of the winds 
lashing the corners of the earth. 

The people take the earth 

As a tomb of rest and a cradle of hope. 

Who else speaks for the Family of Man? 

They are in tune and step 

with constellations of universal%w. 

CARL SANDBURG 


We gather strength in the springs of \the iron 
mountains, 

We take for ourselves and our futures the forges 
of Vulcan. 

We toilers of the white fires of youth . . . 

S. FUNAROFF 



The independence of the individual and sacrifice 
for the community. Marx and Gandhi. The ‘ still 
voice ' of the eternal soul, daughter of God, and 
the grandiose ' Ananlce ' of historic materialism, 
with the anvil and the hammer, that forges and 
reforges society. 

ROMAIN ROLLAND 







12 . THE MARXIST IDEA OF THE 
UNIVERSAL MAN 


To be radical means to, go to the root of things. And the root of 
things is man himself. KARLMARxin Critique of Hegel 

M arxism must be considered one of the pivotal forces 
which have shaped the history of the last hundred years. Its 
special appeal in the post-war chaos derives in part fronl 
the fact that it is a fully co-ordinated system. It differs from 
the systems of Catholicism, fascism and other absolutistic frameworks 
by a more radical transformation of both the older concept of tradi- 
tion and the newer modes of liberation. Through the medium of its 
dialectic Marxism would transcend the closed classical and medieval 
absolutes as well as the open modernistic notions of change. It has 
also been able to clairntgreater consistency, in that it has not laboured 
under the same stress of translating its theory into institutional 
practice. Marxism, however, is a philosophy of Praxis. Hence the 
concrete application of the two-fold element in its dialectic has been 
geared to the fluctuations of specific events. Sometimes the stress has 
been on its absolute element, the science of history; at other times 
on its relative element, the history of science. The dialectic as a 
whole, however, requires the simultaneous application of both 
aspects. 

American criticism has generally viewed Marxist teaching mainly 
in terms of its social-historical perspective, thus tending to relativize 
the Marxian system. This means that such criticism has missed both 
its absolute notion of man and its anti-totalitarian concept of the 
individual, and has, finally, obscured the humanistic criterion of its 
ethics. 

I 

Marxism arose in counterposition to the fixed permanent cate- 
gories in traditional metaphysics. This historic context has weighted 
the dialectic toward emphasizing the opposite : motion, change, pro- 
cess, development. Counterposing dialectics with metaphysics^ 
Engels wrote that the world 

is not to be viewed as a complex of fully fashioned objects, but as a com- 
plex of processes, in which apparently stable objects ... are undergoing 

incessant changes In the eyes of dialectic philosophy, nothing is 

established for all time. ... All nature is in a constant state of coming 
into being and going out of being, in a constant flux, in a ceaseless state 
of movement and change. 
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In his polemic against Heinzen, he argued that communism is not a 
doctrine but a movement. 'It does not proceed from principles but 
from facts/ Similarly, Lenin identified objective reality with ' moving 
matter/ In his Philosophic Notebooks he defined dialectics as the 
' study of the contradiction within the very essence of things/ re- 
marking that Heracleitus' view of the world as a living flame was a 
' very good exposition of the rudiments of dialectical materialism/ 
The use of ' dynamic ' metaphors in Marxist writing suggests this 
preoccupation with the process of becoming. Its favourite terms are 
' growth/ ' development/ ' release.' 

Now, a philosophy which makes the historic flux supreme without 
relating it to some standard which is not in flux entails a relativistic 
perspective, sueh as we have found in pragmatism. The interpreta- 
tion of the Marxist dialectic as making a fetish of change reduces 
it essentially to Deweyan experimentalism.' 

However, even as Marxists define the dialectic as eternal move- 
ment, they deny that this pledges them to an open pragmatism. 
They point out that theirs is a system boiind together by basic cate- 
gories in which truth is objective. Thus Lenin states that to be a 
materialist 

is to acknowledge objective truth revealed by our sense organs. To ac- 
knowledge as objective truth, a truth independent of man and mankind^ 
is to recognize absolute truth. 

Similarly, he writes that human thought ' by its nature is capable 
of giving, and does give, absolute truth/ To be sure, in its focus on 
' Praxis,’ through which truth becomes known, Marxism distances 
itself from the old metaphysics. The specific conditions for realizing 
truth change, and since practice is limited by specific conditions, we 
can never know absolute truth. But it exists, and man is drawing 
nearer to it all the time. 

The relative limits of our approximation to the cognition of the objec- 
tive, absolute truth are historically conditioned; but the existence of this 
truth is unconditioned, as well as the fact that we are continually ap- 
proaching it. . . . Human thought then by its nature is capable of giving, 
and does give, absolute truth. . . . 

The weight which Marxists have placed on the dialectic as move- 
ment is due, as suggested, to the necessity of combating the idea of 
changeless substance and the ' idealization ' and ' eternalization ' of 
feudal bourgeois forms. Marxists counterpose to ideal substance and 
fixed laws not an absolute flux but rather material substance and 
material laws. For Marx and Engels, the dialectic is a systematic 
material logic of historical relations, Engels defines it as ' the science 

^ Thus one of Dewey's followers was ‘ consistent/ when in an exposition of Marx, he 
interpreted him as a kind of pre-Deweyan pragmatist, and in a summary of Dewey's 
thought, presented him as a kind of American Marx. 
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of the general laws of naotion, both of the external world and of 
human thinking/ And Marx writes, ' The only immutable thing is 
the abstraction of movement ' (italics ours). In a letter to Kugelmann 
he states : 

No natural laws can be done away with. What can change, in changing 
historical circumstances, is the form in which these laws operate. . . . 
Thinking that really comprehends must always be the same. 

It is clear that even as Marx centres attention on historic change, he 
holds that there are also laws of change and invariant relations. The 
unique character of Marxism lies in the particular manner through 
which it welds its systematic nature to its doctrine of historic motiva- 
tion. It is this which distinguishes it both from a substanceless 
liberalism and from traditional monism. 

II 

Further striking evidence for Marx's universal thinking exists in 
his anthropological references. These have recently become available 
by the publication of his Okonomisch-philosophische Manuskripte 
and his Holy Family from the years 1844-45. ITie leading motif of 
these works is characterized by such terms as: Nature, Human 
Nature, Universal Man, the Free Individual. 

Marx regards nature (plants, animals, stones, air, light, and so on) 
as part of human consciousness in that it is an object of natural 
science and of art. As such it is also part of human activity. But he 
distinguishes between nature and human nature. Animals produce 
only under the stress of immediate physical needs. Man's activity is 
conscious, planned and directed. His most characteristic production 
lies in freedom from physical needs. Herein, Marx notes, lies man's 
* universal essence ' (* Gattungswesen ') and his ‘ free being.' The 
universality of man ' appears in practice precisely in that universality 
which makes all of nature his inorganic body. . . . Man knows how to 
produce in accordance with every genus, knows how to apply the 
criterion proper to each object; that is, man produces in accordance 
with the laws of beauty.' 

The human essence of nature only appears in society, where it 
exists in union with man. 

Only here, has [man's] natural existence become his human existence 
and nature has become man for him. Society therefore is the complete 
essential unity of man with nature, the true resurrection of nature, the 
completed naturalism of man and the completed humanism of nature. 

Marxism means to go to the root of things. And the root of 
things, Marx writes, is man himself. At the same time, his insistence 
that man's essence appears only in his social relations distinguishes 
his universal man from the abstract-metaphysical concept of man. 

However, the social category does not exclude the individual. 
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Marx makes this anti-totalitarianism in his scheme absolutely clear. 

' Above all/ he writes, ' one must avoid setting '' society '' up again 
as an abstraction opposed to the individual. The individual is the 
social entity [das gesellschaftlichc Wesen], His life ... is therefore 
an expression and verification of social life.' Man is ' a distinct indi- 
vidual, and his very distinctiveness makes him an individuality, a real 
individual collective being [Gemeinwesen] Here again, Marx's focus 
on the social context of the individual separates his notion from the 
atomic, unrelated and egotistical individual of classical and bour- 
geois doctrine. Yet the individual is thereby not negated. In Marx's 
persuasion, his societal relation liberates him toward completest and 
richest personal fulfilment. The ultimate goal of socialism is the 
individual, or in Marx's terminology, ' the association of free 
individuals.' 

Marx's central argument against capitalism is that it prevents this 
union of man and nature, prevents man from conducting himself 
as a universal and hence as a free individual being. The indignation 
of the proletariat stems from the fact that capitalism contradicts its 
‘ human nature.' It converts the ' personal individual ' into a ‘ class 
individual.' Here, 'human individuality, human morality itself be- 
comes at once a commercial article and the fabric [Material] in which 
money operates.' Class societies set a premium on a dehumanized, 
egotistical materialism. Capitalism, in particular, 

estranges man from nature, from himself, his own active functioning . . . 
from his universal essence . ... It makes his essence into a mere means for 
his existence ... it estranges ... his spiritual, his human essence ... [it 
results in] the alienation of man from man. 

The emergence of ' the truly human ' and ' true individuality ' is 
conditioned by the classless society which Marx defines as the ' real 
appropriation of human essence through and for man.' The problem, 
states The Holy Familyy is ' to organize the empirical world in such 
a manner that [man] experiences in it the truly human, becomes 
accustomed to experience himself as man ... to assert his true indi- 
viduality.' It entails 'a new activization of essential human power 
and a new enrichment of human nature.' The goal is man's return 
to his 'universal nature in a universal manner, that is, as a total 
human being.' Human nature is to be transformed, even as it per- 
sists, as identity in difference. 


HI 

From the foregoing it is evident that Marx's criticism o£ class 
orders is not confined to their economic and political structures and 
that it moves over into the moral sphere. He expressly distinguishes 
between ' political ' and ' human emancipation ' and enjoins us ' to 
leave the plane of political economy ' to consider the moral aspect. 
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The compulsions of the historical context have often made it 
^eem that Marxist ethics is antithetical and relativistic. Questions of 
‘ right ' and ' good ' are sometimes answered by ‘ right and good for 
whom? ' Hence Marxism is reproached with having a partisan 
morality, upholding the interests of the proletariat as against those 
of other groups, and the doctrine of the class struggle is condemned 
as generating or at least fostering social conflict. In answer to these 
charges, Lenin points out that the idea of the class struggle * was not 
created by Marx, but by the bourgeois before Marx, and that there- 
fore, it was simply untrue that the main point in the teaching of 
Marx is the class struggle.' Furthermore, Marxism does not preach 
the class struggle, but simply accepts the fact of its existence. Finally, 
far from welcoming it, Marxism aims to eliminate class conflict. This 
point, focal to Marxian thought, is clarified by reference to the cate- 
gory of alienation which Marx borrowed from Hegel. 

Marx's use of the term * alienation ' is not confined to the social 
and economic areas. Rather he employs it in his economic analyses 
with definite ethical implications. They express moral resentment 
against the depersonalizing consequences of capitalist production. 
The section on ‘ The Working Day ’ in Capital speaks of the * civil- 
ized horrors of over-work ' and the deterioration of ' normal, moral 
and physical development.' Marx's complaint is that under capitalism 
man produces only to have, and moreover, to have for himself, there- 
by violating his universal human function. He raises the question of 
use-value or of how the economic process satisfies human needs. The 
section on the fetishism of commodities in Capital argues that 
capitalism treats price as an objective commodity, not as a social rela- 
tion between human producers. ‘ A definite social relation between 
men . . . assumes . . . the fantastic form of a relation between things.' 
The result is that the worker is regarded only as a worker, not as a 
human being. Capitalism evaluates labour ]3ower in terms of what it 
costs to maintain the worker and his family. It thus reduces man to 
a commodity and alienates him from his work, his fcllowmen and 
himself. And while he does not dwell as much on the evil effects of 
the system on the ruling class, Marx does note that absentee owner- 
ship and control also di\ide the ownerTrom the object. ' The owning 
class and the proletariat represent the same human self-alienation. 

. . . The former possesses through it the illusion of human existence.' 
Alienation warps the ‘ natural ' human function and dehumanizes 
the owner as well. In True Humanism, Jacques Maritain acknow- 
ledges this universal moral element. Marx, he writes, 

had a profound intuition, an intuition which is to my eyes the great light- 
ning flash of truth which traverses all his work, of the conditions of 
heteronomy and loss of freedom produced in the capitalist world by wage* 
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slavery, and of the dehumanization with which the possessing classes and 
the proletariat alike are thereby simultaneously stricken. 

Far from 'being an amoralist, Marx (referring to the doctrine of the 
French Enlightenment) speaks of 'the original goodness and equally 
intelligent endowment of men/ observing that their ' necessary con- 
nection with communism and socialism ' lies in their interaction with 
experience, custom, and education ' (italics ours).^ His indignation 
is over a state in which ' the process of production has the mastery 
over man, instead of being controlled by him,’ over an economy 
which decrees the ' rule of dead matter over men.’ His opposition is 
to ‘all relations, all conditions in which man is a humiliated, en- 
slaved, despised creature.’ The supreme being for man is ‘ man him- 
self.’ In terms of Herbert Marcuse’s excellent summation in his 
Reason and Revolution, Marx’s absolutism ‘ once and for all sepa- 
rates dialectical theory from the subsequent forms of positivism and 
relativism.’ 

However, in the question of method, Marxism breaks sharply with 
idealistic ethics of the Kantian and Deweyan persuasion. If the latter 
would use means which are of the same nature as the end, Marxism 
insists that historic conditions, not personal moral preferences, deter- 
mine method. Here again, Jacques Maritain finds himself in agree- 
ment with Marxism. To make men aware of their humiliating status, 
he observes, is to arouse in them a ‘ consciousness of human dignity, 
rebuffed and humiliated.’ It is a question of ultimate directives. And 
the Marxian aim is to abolish the very conditions which make the 
use of harsh means necessary. The final goal is the classless or 
^ human ’ society. 

Marx justifies his focus on the working class as the bearer of 
this ethical goal by noting its distinction from other historical classes. 
Where those were concerned with establishing their own mastery, 
the proletariat is labouiing to abolish not only the capitalist order 
but also ‘ its own supremacy as a class.’ It cannot emancipate itself 
without ‘at the same time, and once and for all, emancipating 
society at large from all exploitation, oppression, class distinctions 
and class-struggles.’ In his critique of the Hegelian philosophy , of 
law, Marx writes that as the proletariat represents the ‘ complete 
forfeiting of humanity itself,’ it can redeem itself only ‘ through. thp 
xedemption of the whole of humanity.’ 

Both Protestant and Catholic writers pay tribute to this human- 
istic tenor. Reinhold Niebuhr credits Marx with having recognized 

^ This all-human criterion in Marxist ethics is developed in Howard Selsam’s Socialism 
And Ethics 

* These references easily dispose of the thesis of those (such as S. Hook in From Hegel 
to Marx) who say that Marx held all truths to be class-truths and that he offers no appeal 
to a higher ethical standpoint. This version .would allow only the Machiavellian choice 
between fraud and force. 
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* the profound paradox of human spirituality and morality : that the 
interests of the self cannot be followed if the self cannot obscure 
these interests behind a facade of general interest and universal 
values/ And Jacques Maritain quotes in approval Gorky's statement : 

For the first time in history the truth of man’s love has been brought 
into action [organized] as a creative force, having for its aim the emanci- 
pation of millions of workers. 

The use of the term ‘ materialism ' has provided critics (particu- 
larly of Catholic doctrine) with the charge that Marxism is atheistic, 
that its materialism is a denial of ‘man’s divine birthright, for it 
supposes that man lives by and can be fulfilled by physical comforts. 
However, what Marxian ethics aims at is anything but what is 
popularly meant by ‘ materialism.’ For Marxism strives to arouse 
anti-materialistic motives, exhibited in the willing sacrifice of per- 
sonal comforts and possessions. Its ultimate objectives are ideal 
values, with the materialistic analysis serving as the lever necessary 
for their attainment. ' The more scientific French communists, 
Dezamy, Gay, etc.,' Marx notes, ‘ developed, as did Owen, the doc- 
trine of materialism as the doctrine of real humanism and as the 
logical basis of communism." The proletariat, he wrote, regards *its 
independence and sense of personal dignity as more essential than 
its daily bread.' The future society ' produces man in this whole rich- 
ness of his nature, the rich and completely perceptive human being 
as its constant reality.' The ' human society ' not only will offer all 
its members physical security, but, in Engels’ formulation, will 
' guarantee to them the completely unrestricted development and 
exercise of their physical and mental faculties.' 

Seen as a whole, Marxism views the material and the ethical, the 
social and the individual, the relative and the absolute as correlates. 
In Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, Lenin states that ‘ for dialec- 
tical materialism there is no impassable boundary between relative 
and absolute truth.' Or in Marx's formulation : ‘ Philosophy cannot 
realize itself without abolishing the proletariat; the proletariat cannot 
abolish itself without realizing philosophy.' It summarizes the 
Marxian dialectic as a fusion of class values and classless values, 
determinism and freedom, the particular and the universal, the sub- 
jective and the objective, existence and essence. 

The ' universal man ' of Marxism also has its historic prototype. 
It exists in the primitive communal order. Tbe classless society re- 
verts to the old communality even as it transcends it by that which 

’Some have argued that Marxism undermines the idea of Humanity, in that it 
identifies liberalism with capitalism, urging that the one will vanish with the other. 
Marx's own contention is that humanistic liberalism was restricted to the ‘ free ’ phase 
of capitalism. In the monopolistic stage, ‘ freedom ' is used by privileged groups to 
maintain themselves in power. 
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history has since bequeathed: science, technics, freedom, individua- 
tion and the conscious manipulation of nature. The future goal is 
the past ideal of harmony, translated into the complex relations of a 
world economy — the rounded man who is both brain and hand 
labourer, theoretician and mechanic, statesman and person. 

IV 

In his criticism of HegeFs philosophy of history, Marx makes the 
point that, as philosophy (postulating an eternal order), it is irrele- 
vant to his history, and as history (tracing the particular events), it 
negates his philosophy. Here Marx touches on a difficulty inherent 
to all systems which would hold to a timeless logic and do justice to 
the temporal process. 

It has been our contention that Marxism, considered as a dialectic 
system, offers an organic interplay of change and law. This means 
that while specific temporal factors condition the nature of things 
and values, they do not exhaust them. From this it follows that 
class orders possess not only a * false ' consciousness (due to their 
societal contradictions) but also elements of ' true ' consciousness 
which carry over into the new society. It likewise follows that certain 
limitations of a lasting character will persist after social maladjust- 
ments are resolved. Some Marxists, however, are loath to accept these 
inferences.^ 

It is argued that ethics (and by analogy, art, science, philosophy 
and psychology) in class societies are ‘ideologies,' constituted by 
special interests. They reflect the frustrations, uncertainties and 
antinomies generated by social conflicts. In contrast, the classless 
order tends to eliminate ethics as the formulation of such dilemmas. 
Irreconcilable divisiveness in the one is succeeded by absolute con- 
cordance in the other. This approach rules out any elements of uni- 
versal applicability within class organizations and bars any forms of 
inescapable limitation in the new structure. In substance, this view 
combines a relativistic determinism with regard to class eras and an 
absolutism with regard to classless eras.* Such analysis precludes that 
any part of the ‘ good ' order can come from any part of the ‘ bad ' 
order. The socialist state is thus deprived of any positive connection 
with the past and is left without parentage. In other words, by its 
implicit denial of organic continuity, this approach involves a kind 

^ This resistance is developed by Lewis S. Feuer (Science and Society, Vol. VI, No. 3). 

® Similarly, in an otherwise discerning analysis of ‘ Dialectic and Economic Laws ' 
(Science and Society, Vol. V, No. 4), Feuer begins by noting the predictive quality of 
Marxist theory whose dialectic laws ‘ arc not themselves propositions of some particular 
science, but rather forms which under special circumstances may be applied within any 
science.* Yet the article as a whole argues that according to the dialectic method, 
* there are no universal laws ’ of political economy, and that ' dialectical economics is 
disequilibrium economics.’ From our view, dialectical economics and philosophy cover 
both equilibrium and disequilibrium. 
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of creatio ex iiihilo explanation of the classless order. It also faces the 
difficulty of establishing the value- and truth-elements in Marxist 
teaching itself, since it was generated in a class epoch. 

Marx's own view w^as that the past is the source of good as well as 
evil heritage. He held that despite their divisive nature, historic eras 
have made positive contributions which go over into and can be 
manipulated by the human society. In the Preface to his Critique of 
Political Economy, he designates the Asiatic, the classical, the feudal 
and the bourgeois forms of production as ' progressive epochs in the 
economic formation of society.' In Lenin's formulation, Marx ‘ con- 
tinued and completed ' the great ideological currents of the nine- 
teenth century, classical German philosophy, English political 
economy and French socialistic thought. Although the Greeks had a 
slave society, Marx notes that their art provided a standard for future 
eivaluation. He defended Goethe and Balzac against those who 
identified them with their repressive environment, and he, as well as 
Engels, repeatedly pointed out the permanent insights in Hegel. 
That is, they were cognizant of both the oppositional and integrative 
contiiiuiW between pre-Marxist and Marxist epochs. 

V 

The principle of dialectical continuity also has important implica- 
tions for those ineluctable evils which abide in any human order. It 
suggests that the abolition of class conflict will not do away with all 
conflict between the self and society, as is maintained by some. 

Marxism stands opposed to the mechanistic view that the laws of 
history rule out individual expression and initiative. Marx's dictum, 
' Men make their own history,' is its freedom-correlate to the doctrine 
of historical determinism. Nor is freedom restricted to social entities 
(the revolutionary bourgeoisie and proletariat). Unless one holds that 
Marx, Engels and other great personalities were simply resultants of 
their milieu (in which case, why only one Marx and Engels?), it 
follows that the determination by society is counteracted by indi- 
vidual resistance to it. The critical temper in Marxism postulates the 
transcendence of social determinants. The will to change pledges it 
to assign importance to critical differentiation. 

This raises the question : what happens to the critical element in 
the classless order? Granted that conflicts between the individual and 
society are conditioned by the anti-social and anti-individual charac- 
ter of competitive schemes and that some of these conflicts will 
disappear altogether and many more will be tempered by a co- 
operative sociality; granted that the contradiction will be abolished 
or reduced ; will there not remain a distinction? If the dialectic is 
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taken seriously, that is, as operative in post-class eras as well, does it 
not invoh^e a diflerential between the individual and the social 
interest? 

The assumption made by those who see the classless society as 
governed by complete harmony is that when those evils due to social 
disarrangements are dissolved, there is left no other basis for conflict. 
But might there not remain dissension on the value to the social 
body of certain types of music, literature or painting? Might there 
not be disagreement between those who favour unrestricted mechani- 
zation and those who see in this possibilities of physical atrophy? ^ 

The position furthermore assumes that a fool-proof ' scientific 
approach is possible with regard to all problems in human relations. 
The argument is that in a socialist state the individuaFs concessions 
represent no real repression in that they are m^de for the good of 
the whole which in turn benefits the individual. But the question 
remains : might there not arise honest differences of judgment as to 
what is to the good of the whole? Only on a positivistic assump- 
tion that the universe can be manipulated in an absolutely scientific 
manner can there be but one possible method of bringing about the 
general good. But the universe offers unlimited possibilities. These 
preclude the certainty of unanimous agreement, even where all de- 
sire the identical result. The fact of choice remains. 

The element of choice introduces a tragic surd in human existence. 
The Red Army man has the choice of holding a position ‘ at all 
costs,' say at the cost of being crushed by an enemy tank, or of not 
holding it. Even where he feels absolutely sure that the first choice 
will lead to final victory, there is tragedy, at least pity, in the loss of 
his personal existence. But he might not be certain of this ultimate 
benefit to his society. It might suggest itself to him that, were his life 
spared, he would at some future time be more instrumental in the 
defeat of the enemy. Thus a conflict might arise within himself, or 
between him and the command which has decided that his sacrifice 
involves but a ' concession ' for the mutual good. 

^ ‘ If social antagonisms are eradicated/ Feuer writes, ‘ those thought-ways which were 
their reflection wither away." ’ But Engels’ ‘ withering away ’ refers to the State, as a 
social agency of coercion. The ‘ reflection ’ of this coercion may well wither away. Feuer 
extrapolates the thesis of historical materialism and maintains that all conflicts in the 
superstructure are altogether due to discords in the social base, and that all differences 
between the individual and his group can be harmonized to the complete satisfaction of 
both. An example offered by Feuer itself illustrates the point; ‘ Soldiers m a barrack 
often have only one radio. Some may wish to listen to a play, others to music, still others 
may want to have the radio off. Agreements are often worked out. They involve conces- 
sions to mutual preference.’ The term ‘ concession ’ grants the differential we are urging. 
To one who wants to listen to Beethoven, the concession to hear a crooner is a com- 
promise which may not be ‘ worked out.' To be sute, in the realm of practice, all 
contradictions arc finally * resolved ' — by either compromise or conflict. Even where no 
overt conflict ensues, a form of ‘ unresolved contradiction ’ remains between the ‘ mutual 
preference ’ and the individual evaluation of this preference. 
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This tragic residue takes on an even more unconditional character 
in a classless structure. In a class society one can attribute all fear and 
insecurity to the social situation. It can be regarded as the devil re- 
sponsible for one's inadequacy. Here one can gain psychological 
catharsis from the thought that the individual's intrinsic possibilities 
have been thwarted only by preventable historic evils which will 
some day be completely removed. In a classless society this devil 
does not exist and cannot be held accountable for one's frustrations. 

The problem of human choice is hereby raised to a new and, we 
may add, an immeasurably higher level. Where judgments and deci- 
sions are not directed or imposed by intractable social pressures, man 
can be said to be making his own choice. It follows that in this 
situation the individual must hold himself responsible for his fortune 
and fate. In his aesthetics Hegel makes the point that ' it is the 
honour of great characters to be guilty.' The guilty person has a 
right to be punished. The conception of punishment as a threat or 
deterrent is one which treats men like dogs and not like rational 
beings. A similar notion is suggested by Aristotle's principle that the 
" error of judgment or frailty ' on the part of the noble character is 
not one of ‘ vice and depravity.' It is foi this reason that Prometheus, 
GEdipiis, Eteoclcs, Antigone and Electra willingly accept the punish- 
ment for their deeds, and it is this willing acceptance which renders 
the tragic character heroic or, in Aristotle's term, ' renowned.' Now, 
the classless society can at last translate Hegel's and Aristotle's 
* ideology ’ into the realistic idea. By eliminating social determinants, 
it permits acts to take on a ' free ' character for which human beings 
can and must assume responsibility. It is only now that ‘ error ' and 
" wrong ' can assume unambiguous meaning. Hence it is only now 
that ethics really becomes possible. 

To be sure, human acts and choices can never be wholly free. 
There remains the great realm of natural necessity, unconditioned 
by history and man. There remains the ' error of judgment and 
frailty,' due to man's finite knowledge, vision and power. This 
' frailty ' is inescapable. In this sense traged) takes on an unhistorical 
quality. To the extent that the classless society can obviate suffering 
due to ignoble, temporal contingencies, it makes possible the free- 
dom of human choice. It cannot eliminate, natural decay and death 
and the tragedies which they may bring. In a classless society, tragedy 
comes nearest to being absolute and pure. 

Yet when evil and error do not flow from avoidable mismanage- 
ment, man's good and bad fortune are raised to the plane of dignity. 
It is the stage at which the high tragedies of CEdipus, Hamlet and 
Faust, as well as the high comedies of Lysistrata, Prospero and 
Mephistopheles can be re-enacted, stripped of the fortuitous elements 
which cling to these heroes of restricted social frameworks. 
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13. THE MASSES AND MAN 

T he swing between extremes, characteristic of our Wax 
culture, springs from special difficulties in the attempt to 
interweave law and freedom, society and tiie individual. We 
have noted tliat if we begin with the deterministic view that 
the individual is tightly bound, we may end with the Utopian ‘de- 
mand that the individual be completely free. In the complete equa- 
tion, both terms enter. The problem consists in finding the proper 
relation between them. 

The writers discussed in this last section of our study would join 
together two great historic contributions: the Faustian individual 
and the collective man, the Renaissance ego and the communal indi- 
vidual who identified himself with the group in man’s early history. 
Finally, they would integrate the moral consciousness bestowed by 
the Catholic synthesis and the pragmatic values of industry and 
technics. 

Nineteenth-century realistic literature had attempted this fusion. 
Balzac, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy and Zola were concerned with salvag- 
ing individuality even as they depicted the process which engulfed 
it by environmental forces. But Balzac’s Vautrin is caught, Dostoyev- 
sky’s Mitya finally submits, and Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina ends in 
self -surrender. Zola’s Etienne survives, but only by leaving the field 
of battle. Even Nexo’s pre-war Pelle reveals hesitancies, for his suc- 
cess becomes possible only because the author minimizes the real 
force of the enemy. The difficulties which Pelle encounters are chiefly 
those within his own group. Nexo’s autobiography. Under the Open 
Sky, written during the war epoch, has a more chastened character. 
Here the author writes of his ‘ struggle with chaos,’ of doubts and 
fears, of hearing the constant ' tick of a deathwatch.’ 

During the period of the Great Wars, the collective emancipa- 
tion of the social revolutions seemed to some a harbinger of the 
' universal man.’ But to others, from Ortega y Gasset to Shaw and 
Thomas Mann, ' the revolt of the masses ’ was as disturbing as it 
was promising. The fact that fascism came to power with mass sup- 
port raised questions with regard to leaving decisions in the hands of 
the people. On the other hand, the fascist leader-principle demand- 
ing somnambulisdc obedience was recognized as catastrophic for 
both the individual and the community. We have noted this com- 
plex in Gide, Silone, Dos Passos and Toller. Such wavering can be 
discerned, to be sure, in lesser degree in those writers more directly 
associated with the Marxist persuasion. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW ^ 

The oft-cited contradictions of George Bernard Shaw may be 
traced to the co-existence of clashing elements in his background. 
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Shaw was born in Catholic Ireland and lived in Protestant England. 
He read Marx (who, he said, ‘ made a man of me ') and turned to 
Fabian socialism. His Irish background itself contained the tradition 
of Catholic communality and that of political dissidence. 

As a Fabian, Shaw was pledged to renounce the ' delightful ease 
of revolutionary heroics ' in favour of ' practical reform on ordinary 
parliamentary lines.' Georg Lukacs pointed out that Shaw has been 
concerned with the results rather than the causes of social difficulties 
and hence centres his attacks on poverty and the system of distribu- 
tion. However, as state ownership and democratic parliamentarianism 
proved ineffective in eliminating these maladjustments, Shaw shifts 
toward a call for ' Supermen.' Herein he follows the pattern of 
Nietzsche, whose condemnation of effects (the many all too many) 
rather than causes, led him to the apotheosis of heroic leadership. The 
' life force ' of the Shavian hero remains a value, regardless of the 
direction which it takes. Undershaft, the millionaire munitions 
maker. Major Barbara of the Salvation Army, and Joan of Arc 
become Shaw's prototypes by virtue of their personal vision and 
courage rather than because of what they stand for. As King Magnus 
perorates in The Apple Cart : 

I stand [against] . . . the ignorance and superstition, the timidity and 
credulity, the gullibility and prudery, the' hating and hunting instinct of 
the voting mob. 

Shaw abandoned ' mechanistic ' Darwinism for the creative evolu- 
tion of Lamarck. Similarly, he repudiated what he regarded as Marx's 
mechanical conception of labour value for Jevons' theory of mar- 
ginal utility, which shifted the emphasis to the subjective and indi- 
vidual desires of the consuming public. At . one time Shaw praised 
Mussolini and defended Hitler, even as he continued to see in the 
Soviet Union the great social hope of to-day. These shifts are aspects 
of Shaw's vacillations between his Fabian sociality and his cult of 
the personality. 

ARNOLD ZWEIG AND LION FEUCHTWANGER 

Similar waverings appear in the work of exiled German writers on 
whom the mass hysteria for fascism wrought more immediate fateful 
consequences. 

Arnold Zweig’s The Case of Sergeant Grischa (the first of a series 
of novels centred in the war scene), published in 1928, had an air of 
optimism. Although Grischa falls a victim to the war bureaucracy, 
he finds stout champions, and the novel closes with the promise 
contained in the social revolution in Russia. Education before 
Verdun, written after the victory of Nazism, was less of a story and 
had less concentration on character development. Crowning of a 
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King, executed while fascism continued its march, is even more 
congested history. In these works Zweig aimed at tracing the ' educa- 
tion ' of the common man by the war to the point where he recog- 
nizes that the ‘ communality ' and ‘ leadership ' of the war-machine 
must be displaced by genuine communality and leadership in a 
peaceful world. Bertin (the character who runs through th» entire 
series) begins by regarding the war simply as tragic ' necessity.' He 
also holds to a romantic view of ‘ genius ' incorporated in German 
generalship. His experiences gradually lead him to reject cosmic laws 
and puncture his admiration of the military leaders. In Crowning of a 
King Zweig contrasts the ' uniform ' of Prussian bureaucracy with 
the ' civilians/ the Bertins and the orderlies such as Lebehde (with 
whom the story opens and ends). And it is these self-sacrificing, 
simple people who give point to the title of the novel. The surface 
reference of tlie title is to the question of which German prince is 
to be made king over Lithuania (the setting is the Eastern Front of 
the German General Staff in the final months of the war). Zweig's 
novel, however, has for its major concern the actions and reactions 
of the little men, the forgotten and unassuming people, particularly 
the orderlies in the army. At the same time the story sounds the 
echoes of the Russian Revolution. While the German generals 
squabble over the problem of a Lithuanian King (who we know will 
not assume the throne), the coronation of another King, that of the 
common people — a King without a uniform — is taking place. This is 
Zweig's avowed ideological orientation. Artistically, however, his 
novels do not portray the people as ' King.' Rather, they show the 
people as almost buried by the trifles and bagatelles involved in the 
mechanics of collective activity. In this way his art reveals the hesi- 
tancies within his social creed. 

In the work of Lion Feuchtwanger the theme is interwoven with 
the Jewish issue. As Pharisee and Sadducee, as an international alien 
reaching out for national roots, Feuchtwanger's Jew appears as the 
carrier of wider problems involving individual power and social 
identification. In Power, The Ugly Duchess and The Pretender, 
Feuchtwanger tried to present the * rebelling of the highly indi- 
vidualistic being against a social order which is becoming increasingly 
irrational.' As in the case of Arnold Zweig, Feuchtwanger's earlier 
works, sueh as Power, show greater narrative force and stronger 
depiction of colourful personalities. The later novels (Success, The 
Oppermanns, Paris Gazette), which deal with the rise and develop- 
ment of fascism, introduce a multitude of characters who do not act 
as much as they are acted on. Despite hisr alien status, Jud Suess (in 
Power) does succeed for a time in gaining power in his social 
hierarchy. The later characters are dispersed and divided among 
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themselves. Pans Gazette is the story of their further dehumaniza- 
tioh in exile. The effect of the Nazi drive is riot only to render them 
physical and spiritual aliens but to , produce war among the exiles 
themselves. ‘ Many of the emigrants grew brazen and quarrelsome, 
without any consideration for themselves or for others, aggressive 
because of their very wretchedness.' 

The effect of, fascism on the concept of personality is most subtly 
presented in Feuchtwanger's Pretender. At first glance tlie novel 
seems to be a satire on sawdust Cassarism. Terence, the potter, is 
made into an .impostor-dictator, representing the dead Emperor 
Nero. His rule is prepared by Reichstag fires, Van der Lubbe trials, 
and marked by violence and race persecutions (the Christians 
occupying the position of the Jews at the time). But if Success and 
The Oppermanns condemned fascist characters to the point of carica- 
ture, The Pretender offers a more human symbol of dictatorship. 
Terence-Nero plays the game as directed, but his heart is not in it. 
Upon becoming ‘ Nero ' (a kind of death through loss of identifica- 
tion), he constructs a burial chamber for himself and spends his 
' real ' moments among his bats in the dark. Indeed, following his 
inner breakdown the author treats him with distinct sympathy, as a 
simple man not without culture whose impersonation makes for per- 
sbnal exile. In the end we find him a lonely, Ahasueran wanderer 
in a strange world. In Terence-Nero, Feuchtwanger has created a 
Composite symbol of estrangement. It points to the split character of 
dictators, but it also suggests the alienation suffered by the exile, 
forced to chart his way in foreign lands. 


HEINRICH MANN 

\Vliile most writers oppose Hitlerism to-day in one form or an- 
other, historic justice calls for particular tribute to those who, long 
ago and at a time when it was unfashionable and dangerous, recog- 
nized both the voice and the hands of Hitlerism as those of Esau. 
They, are those German writers who understood the mythy nature of 
fascism's claims from the beginning and held their ranks throughout 
the trying years of its triumph, those whose challenge remained 
militant, realistic and unambiguous. 

We have already discussed Ernst Toller, Arnold Zweig and Lion 
Feuqhtwanger, There is also the Bavarian novelist Oskar Maria Graf,, 
vvbo has created elemental characters, stubborn in their native re- 
sistance to demagogy — Graf who replied to the Nazi wooings with 
the challenge to burn his books. There is Ferdinand Bruckner, whose 
drama Races was an early warning against the blood-cult. We have 
Alfred Karitorowicz, whose ringing manifesto in 1933: Ger- 
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many is in our camp! was a rallying cry in a time of despondency/ 
And there are Heinrich Mann, Bertolt Brecht and Anna Seghers. 

Heinrich Mann has been called the Zola of Germany. He con- 
tinues the realistic tradition of Lessing, Heine, Hebbel and Dehmel — 
that is, of those who fought against the Romantic orientation in 
German letters. Back in 1914 and again in 1933, Heinrich Mann 
clearly indicated tliat the problem of the German people is bound 
up with that of human beings everywhere, with the people of 
France, of England, of Russia, of America. His novels around King 
Henry of France are the first positive counterstatement to fascism in 
mature artistic form. Fhey suggest the continuity in man's struggle 
for emancipation and are a foreshadowing of the organic harmony 
between the great personality and the common man. 

Mann depicts Henry as the first king who sought to represent the 
interests of the people. His politics aimed at a united Europe con- 
sisting of nations enjoying equal rights. Henry's collective representa- 
tion is here joined to his own heroic personality. Henry breaks with 
the feudal idea of the divine ruler, where the king was conceived as 
standing above classes, embodying a higher prineiple of justiee due 
to his native, personal charaeter. Yet Mann's Henry does nof beeome 
a demoeratic ‘ delegate ' who merely earries out the instructions of 
his people. His sense of responsibility to others is wedded to personal 
responsibility and initiative. In short, Henry the democrat was a 
personality. He vanquished his enemy, ' not only with his hands, he 
showed them his face, which spoke of majesty and power,'" In King 
Henry, majesty has been made manifest from within and without. 
He stood for the unity of the King and the Kingdom, which was 
more than ' a territory and a domain, it was the very essence of free- 
dom and justice/ Henry w^as both prince and people. 

Yet Mann’s narrative does not quite succeed in making this point 
through its story. In the first novel, Henry of Navarre, Henry is pic- 
tured as impetuous, reckless and irresponsible in his personal deal- 
ings, especially with women. Moreover, Mann's story deals in the 
main with Henry's heroic biography and not with the masses. Now, 
the sequel is the story of Henry the King. Henry has matured. He 
abandons his earlier light-o'-loves, marries Gabrielle d'Estr^e and 
would raise her to the status of queen over court and church opposi- 

^ There are many others wo|thy of notei the eminent critic and philosopher Ernst 
Bloch; the poets Johannes R. Becher, Walter Mehnng, Erich Weinert'and Berthold 
'Viertel; the dramatists Friedrich Wolf, Carl Zuckmayer and Fritz von Unruh; the 
novelists F. C. Weiskopf, Hermynia zur Miihlen, Hans March witza, Ludwig Rcnn, Bodo 
rJOhse, Walter Schoenstedt, Stefan Heym, Wolfgang Lartghoff; ' the; ^ critics Wielanrl 
‘Herzfelde, Friedrich Georg Alexan and Egon Erwin Kisch. 

*This notion is well depicted in the film Juarez^ where the Mexican leader walks 
iinarmed through a crowd of hostile people, holding* them off by his ‘ person.’ In 
Chapayev, the Czarist officers try the same method, but they ‘ succeed ' only to the extent 
’#f their declined prestige. 
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tion to her lower descent. Henry is ready to organize and husband 
his energies in his own arid his people's interest. 

But his time, just as ours, knew no rest. The peace Henry 
achieved was no peace, and his victory brought no stability. ' Paris,. 
Paris was his, and acknowledged to be his. . . . And what did that 
mean? That he would have to toil as hard as ever, be still more upon 
his guard, turn mishap to a good issue; and Paris — he would never 
conquer Paris while he lived.' Such elements of tragedy run through 
both volumes. Mann writes that Henry's violent death was to be 
expected, for he combined, as Lenin did, the spirit of reconstruction 
with an active temper. Daring and innovation court disaster. * Did 
not Henry himself foresee that , . . his active humanism consecrated 
him toward a tragic death?' These are questions which arise from a 
complete consideration of human issues. And they are resultants of 
the inner misgivings which come with exile. The way toward eman- 
cipated humanity must be taken through the no-man's-land of 
estrangement. 

Yet despite these difficulties, Fleinrich Mann has produced a great 
anti-fascist novel, the first work in our exiled literature which does 
not merely inveigh but points the affirmative direction. One may 
question Mann's choice of the particular character as a historical 
analogy; one may feel that he has not quite succeeded in showing 
the development of King Henry toward his humanistic perspective; 
one may note that in this novel it is again Henry the individual 
rather than the people's leader who stands out. What remains, how- 
ever, is the promise and the hope in the hearts of men like Heinrich 
Mann that history and the myth provide an approximation of our 
social hope: the state in which men will act as personalities with a 
sense of individual and communal responsibility. In the French epi- 
logue, King Henry prophetically encourages us against the enemies 
who have arisen to-day in another guise. For Mann, his King did not 
die. ' We do not die. As is made very clear in sleep. We end indeed; 
but the shadow of our consciousness passes over into other brains, 
and thence into others again. What we stood for will think and act.' 
In this sense, Heinrich Mann's novel takes its place with the great 
body of literature which is a foreshadowing of the organic harmony 
between man and the masses. 

BERTOLT BRECHT AND ANNA SEGHERS 

The writers discussed in this section early recognized that fascism 
was not a fulfilment but a caricature of representative leadership. 
They also saw that the confusion which it exploits is the ruling 
character of fascism itself, that its avow’al of infallibility was the 
reverse aspect of its own perplexity and that its brutal terror ex- 
pressed its panic over the ubiquitous opposition. A subtle depiction 
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of this unstable Nazi psychology appears in the work of the poet- 
dramatist Bertolt Brecht and the novelist Anna Seghers. 

Bertolt Brecht's verse, dramas and novels place him in the tradi- 
tion of our great satirical writers. His dramatic cycle on the Third 
Reich, The Private Lite of the Master Race, is a deft expos6 of 
Nazism's inner nervelessness and uncertainty. Of these, The Informer 
and The Judge are especially revealing. 

The Informer is a sketch of complete human and familial aliena- 
tion in Nazi Germany. A teacher of history (who now claims that he 
had predicted the whole thing ' as early as 1932 ') is perplexed be- 
cause the rapid changes in official interpretation make it difficult for 
him to know what ' they ' want him to teach. Jittery and unhappy, 
he is making some ' unco-ordinated ' remarks to his wife when he 
notices that their son has left the house. Husband and wife are 
almost hysterical with fear that the boy has gone to the Hitler youth 
' to tell.' The man now voices his suspicion that the maid, perhaps 
even his wife, are plotting against him. A few minutes later the boy 
comes back, saying that he had gone out only to buy candy. ' Do you 
think he's telling the truth?' the man asks his wife as the curtain is 
lowered. Not only is the question as to whether the boy did inform 
not answered on this occasion. One feels that this doubt will hover 
over the man every time the boy leaves the house, every time he 
comes back and reports that he has done nothing unusual. That this 
fear and uncertainty cannot be resolved makes for the nightmarish 
existence under fascism. One feels that any certainty, even that the 
boy had informed, would be relieving. The never-lifting suspicion 
makes for perpetual unnerving. 

The fudge is a broader picture of the same situation. Storm 
Troopers have beaten up a Jew and robbed his jewellery shop. But 
the jeweller's partner is an Aryan, and the judge is in a dilemma. To 
blame the Jew or an unemployed ' Marxist ' for the robbery would 
entail loss of the jewellery' for the Aryan partner as well, and to 
declare the Storm Troopers guilty is unthinkable. And no one can 
advise the judge how to decide. He is trapped because of the trap 
Nazi justice is in when the racial code is crossed by economic con- 
siderations. In vain does the judge plead that some one ' higher up ' 
tell him what decision would be in the interests of the State. No one 
can tell him because the authoritarian state has no unambiguous 
authority. The Law in the Leader's realm lacks leadership. The verbal 
abolitions of the class war have only produced greater confusions in 
fact. As the play ends with the judge walking into the court room, 
still at a loss how to decide, one senses that men cannot live in this 
situation. They do not even have the inner preparation for death, 
for they can never definitely know that such or such an act will 
condemn them. The fascist promise to replace the pluralistic 
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standards of the past by an eternal Nordic Law turns out to be a 
will-o'-the-wisp, more unsettling than the most hesitant of liberalisms. 

The greater the cesthetic objectivity among anti-Nazism writers, 
the more the story emerges of how fascism temporarily succeeded 
in paralysing the forces of its opposition. Anna Seghers' The Seventh 
Cross probes this situation in a sensitive narrative. At the same time, 
her insight into the fundamental unsettledness of fascism gives her 
novel a buoyant strength and direction. 

The larger part of The Seventh Cross is an account of the extent 
to which Nazism succeeded in benumbing and terrifying the rival 
movements. The opposition appears as an inert body mutilated by 
Nazi cannibalism. Of seven prisoners (roughly representing various 
shades of anti-fascist forces) who try to escape, six arc soon caught 
and nailed to crosses. One, however, George Heisler, eludes his pur- 
suers. In the main, the novel deals with his flight and with the 
raging attempts of the Nazis to catch the fugitive. 

The frenzy of the Nazis over this escape is grounded partly in 
their failure to have rendered Heisler submissive : 

Always, at Heisler's grillings, in the end there had remained that cer- 
tain look, that smile, that indefinable light in the man’s face, no matter 
how many blows had been rained upon it. 

But more than that: it is of utmost psychological necessity for the 
Nazis to capture all the prisoners, lest the myth of their totalitarian 
thoroughness be questioned. The escape, if successful, would show 
a crack in the supposedly unbreachable Nazi Panzer. If one can find 
a hole, perhaps others can. They must catch George Heisler to con- 
tinue their myth. 

Now, the startling feature of the novel is that George Heisler, who 
is deafly the focus of the story, is drawn less concretely than any 
other character, lb the end he remains a rion-defined force. His 
heroic function does not appear in terms of specific tasks performed 
in the past, or in what he accomplishes in the course of his flight. 
Nor does the authoi depict him with any marked emotional sym- 
pathy. Still, nearly all who come in direct or indirect contact with 
George try to help him at considerable personal risk. Seghers' con- 
ception of George Heisler is a dramatization of the ehisiveness in the 
fascist opposition, at the core of which there is ‘ something unas- 
sailable, inviolable.' Wallau is George's physical counterpart. Wallau, 
the friend with the powerful body, is the organizational embodiment, 
the ‘voice' which encourages George on practical stratagems. 

George Heisler is the novel's projection of the spiritual substance 
that eludes and baffles the careful schedule and corporeal measures 
which the Nazis employ. Their failure to capture Heisler becomes a 
failure to enchain a principle. 
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In most cases the taste of power had been wellnigh perfect. But in a 
very few, at some of the questionings — especially of that fellow George 
Heisler — things had not gone entirely according to schedule. Ah, if oniy 
there weren't that delicate slippery thing which in the last analysis spoiled 
one’s whole taste because, supple like a little lizard, it slipped between 
one’s fingers, elusive and unscizable, unkillable, invulnerable. 

At the end, the Nazi commander senses that * he was pursuing not 
an individual but a featureless and inexhaustible power.' 

George's escape is a triumph of courage, will and hope — all im- 
ponderables. Physics alone cannot explain it. Time and again it 
seems that George's body must collapse from sheer fatigue. But 
something keeps him going, something of that extra-physical momen- 
tum which moves Zola’s miners to continue climbing the endless 
rungs of the ladder which leads upward out of the pit. 

But George's story is not merely one of individual heroism, for it 
takes place in a social medium. Indeed, the account of his flight de- 
velops into a picture of the psycho-social climate in Nazi Germany. 
And it is the neutral attitude and the direct assistance by Germans 
of varied social persuasions which finally make George's escape pos- 
sible. George is aided not alone by the militant strategy of his politi- 
cal comrades. The assistance extended by a political people is even 
more relevant. There is the boy in the field who recognizes George 
but does not report him, the priest who burns George's bundle 
which would identify him, and above all, the unostentatious, self- 
sacrificing help by the middle-class Roeders. It even extends to the 
Nazi ranks in the youth who denies that the jacket which George 
has stolen is his own. This readiness to help appears as a societal 
motive. It is as though people were grateful to George for an oppor- 
tunity to express a co-operativcness which existing co-ordination had 
long thwarted. 

Anna Seghers' novel thus points to the anti-fascist potential exist- 
ing in the very non-political elements of the German population. The 
fight against Nazism appears as a struggle for the human idea itself. 
It is this feeling that anti-fascism is not merely a political problem but 
a universal human concern which forms the basic motivation of those 
who help George. His appearance acts as a catalytic agent precipi- 
tating their hemmed-in desire for participation. 

As George continues to foil his pursuers, what seemed a corpse 
before, or at most a body with severed organs, comes alive. It is as 
the fascists feared. Once the break in the totalitarian armour becomes 
visible, the separated members, who regarded themselves as wholly 
isolated and walled in, begin to recognize their mutual and cohesive 
existence. It is the confirmation of Wallau's heartening words to 
George : 
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You have plenty of good company. It is somewhat scattered now, I 
know, but that doesn't matter. Heaps of company — dead and alive. 

George's ‘ company ' is shown regaining its collective consciousness 
and will to counteraction. Heisler's escape awakens them to their 
former values which they thought had been destroyed. And, by help- 
ing Heisler, they regain for themselves these older values. As in the 
case of Kassner in Malraux's Days of Wrath, it is the communal 
body which helps George across the dark river. 

The terror wliich struck Mendelssohn's characters is here reversed. 
It is the Nazi machine which, the more it succeeds by direct terror, 
becomes aware that it is missing ' the thing in itself.' 

It is illuminating to compare Seghers' book with recent novels by 
two other exiled writers, Franz Werfel’s The Song of Bernadette 
and Ignazio Silone's The Seed beneath the Snow, as pointing to 
the focal differentiations within our anti-fascist writers. 

All three abandon the simple rationalism of the realistic novel. We 
have already discussed this aspect in the case of Werfel and Silone. 
It also appears in Seghers' motif of the ' cross,' in the * spiritual ' con- 
ception of the central character, in the factors of benevolent chance 
or ' grace ' which enter into Heisler's escape and in the non-conscious 
motivations on the part of some of the characters. However, Seghers 
delimits this extra-rational aspect by disclosing the * rationale ' in the 
objective situation which makes for the anti-fascist social body. 
Werfel's motivation is restricted to and exhausted by the miraculous. 
Spina is likewise saved miraculously by his grandmother. And both 
Bernadette and Spina act alone, the former at a detached, almost 
aristocratic distance from others. All three characters exhibit stead- 
fastness to an ideal. Werfel's faith is in an invisible supernatural 
mystery, Silone's in an equally impenetrable ' naturalism.' Seghers' 
faith is in an invisible human spirit which is, however, made manifest 
(as in Wallau) in societal acts. In her case, individualism and faith 
are a function of and not in contradiction to society and knowledge. 
Hence, where Bernadette ends by compromise with the church or- 
ganization which deprives her of ‘ visions,' and Spina by surrender to 
the fascist police, Heisler emerges victor over an artificial organiza- 
tion through the medium of a counter societal organism. Bernadette 
and Spina begin as ' exiles ' and end by being ' integrated.' They are 
destroyed in this process and are ' crucified.' Heisler finds his way 
out of exile, eludes the fascist ' seventh cross,' and experiences social 
resurrection by identifying himself with his human communality. 
Werfel's ' child ' and Sildne's ' Infante ' point toward simple regres- 
sion and passive innocence. Anna Seghers' Heisler faces the hard and 
unavoidable task of reintegration by courageous consciousness. In 
Werfel and Silone, human relationships move between the individual 
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and the religious. In Seghers, they are bound together by the socially 
human. 

The writers around Heinrich Mann and Anna Seghers carry for- 
ward the critical German tradition, that of Thomas Miinzer, of 
Lessing, Schiller and Goethe, of Beethoven and Biichner, of Heine 
and Boerne, of Marx and Engels, of Herwegh and Freiligrath. They 
are the Germans who prefer the concentration camp, exile at home 
and abroad to slavish obedience. ^JThey are living refutation of the 
racial myth which would divide peoples along artificial lines. Their 
work has been forging human harmony against inhuman discord. 
Theirs has been the struggle to supplant the dark Erinyes by the 
social Eumenides. 


14. THE COMMUNAL PERSONALITY 
IN SOVIET LITERATURE 

FROM LUNACHARSKY AND GORKY TO 
EHRENBURG AND SHOLOKOFF 

W RITING OF THE first pliasc of Communist Society, Marx 
noted that it must bear the ' birthmarks of the old 
society from whose womb it sprang.' This suggests that 
every revolution carries over elements from the past 
which resist efforts at complete revaluation. 

Applied to Russia, the ' birthmarks of the old society ' present a 
unique problem. The primitive agrarian economy of old Russia did 
not allow the development of a dominating middle class and the 
concomitant emergence of the Western uoino singulare. Despite the 
efforts of Peter the Great, Russia remained largely untouched by the 
individualism of the Protestant Reformation and the European 
Renaissance. It produced no works celebrating conquering heroes. 
Its great literature rather consisted of sagas and epics, and its art was 
best expressed not by the portrait but by the ikon. It was this com- 
munality (represented also in the economic organization of the Rus- 
sian mir) which lent itself more easily to a translation into the 
socialized programme which transpired after 1917. 

Lunacharsky's pre-revolutionary treatment of the Faust theme re- 
flects this collectivist orientation. Comparison with Goethe's Faust 
illumines the difference. Goethe's hero rebels against medieval enclo- 
sures, and while his individualism is restricted by his social ventures 
and by the city which is being built, they do not enter into his final 
vision of a ' paradisaical land.' Lunacharsky’s Faust and the City 
begins where Goethe's Faust ends — ^with a benevolent ruler building 
a city. In the course of the drama, Lunacharsky's Faust divests him- 
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s8f of his last exceptional prerogatives. As he dies^ the enlightened 
monarch is fused with the socially enlightened mass : ' I am you — all 
of you! I am all the others.' Lunacharsky's, Faust swings around 
from middle-class individualism to complete identification with the 
community. The principle of excellence and of leadership embodied 
in Faust passes over into * all the others.' The Faustian * subject ' is 
eliminated in favour of the communal ‘ object.' Lunacharsky's pre- 
1917 work is a kind of prayer-chart for a future collective genius. 
The drama has a mythical setting and its verse a Messianic ring. Its 
' unconditional ' form further testifies to the Utopian nature of a 
state in which the entire community is leader and follower in one. 

After the Russian Revolution the anti-individualistic note is trans- 
lated into realistic social literature. Dramas and novels appear (Roar 
China, Armoured TiaiUy Cement) in which characters are merged 
with mass groups and are depicted as either white or black. A 
favourite theme is the sacrifice of the individual for the common 
good. (In post-1929 American literature we meet with a similar phe- 
nomenon: Maltz's and Sklar's Peace on Edith, Stevedore, and the 
many ‘ strike ' novels.) All this reflected the honeymoon period of the 
Revolution, when the zeal for ' communism ' overrode the moment 
of individuation. 

However, this young fervour soon brought its dialectic reaction. 
Bulgakov's Days of the Turbins presents the ‘enemy' with under- 
standing and sympathy, Gorky's post-1917 dramas go back to the 
problems of the middle class. Nor are they a reiteration of the 
Chekhovian melancholy mood and static technique. Gorky's Yegor 
Bulichev is shown as alive, energetic and worth saving. In general 
many of these later works deal with the rehabilitation of the ‘ sinner.'^ 
The earlier idealization of the worker and the revolutionary with the 
corresponding disparagement of the bourgeois, is inodified by a 
deeper psychological probing of both groups as exhibiting common 
human traits. At the same time an element of self-criticism emerges. 
Glebov’s Inga thinks that her duty as a communist is to exclude all 
private emotions from her life. In the interests of efficiency she would 
even organize taste and the artistic imagination. The mature com- 
rhunists in the play regard her as a laboratory product of the early 
period of ‘ War Communism.' As one of them says : ‘ Industri- 

onization How can one catch fire from a thing like that?' The 

Ingas are being outdistanced by the ‘ old-fashioned ' characters, the 
Glafeeras, who remain women and individuals amidst their com- 
munal attachments. They are the promise of the family-idea which 
Ipga's hard decisiveness obstructs. Inga, as well as Kataev's Squaring, 
the Circle, is a criticism of the attitude in which the ‘ comrade 
obscures the friend and lover, and social categories blind one to 
piy<bhological and personal differentiations. 
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Such criticism assumes a more fundamental tone in Afinogenov's 
Fear. Professor Borodin (a dramatic approximation of Pavlov) is 
attacked because his psychological analysis cuts across class lines to- 
ward basic human attitudes. He holds that the ground of physiologic 
stimuli is fear, a fear grounded not only in social but also in indi- 
vidual insecurity. He interprets the attack made on him as in itself 
manifesting fear of science and of criticism. Borodin represents the 
* old ’ approach in terms of categories, and he is opposed by the 
^ new ' thinking in terms of processes. Toward the end of the drama 
a modification of both extremes is enacted, more through Borodin's 
flexibility than by the uncompromising ' Vydveezhentsy ' who assail 
him. Pie admits the dialectic co-existence of opposing eternal drives : 

' I joyously greeted every manifestation of fear and . . . failed to notice 
fearlessness.' However, Borodin’s last-minute conversion is a deus- 
,ex-machina technique that fails to do away with the effect of the 
total dramatic process which argues against ‘ smashing the differentia- 
tions in the collective mortar of politics,’ as well as against regarding 
a ' picture of the Crucifixion [as] religious opium.’ 

On a broader canvas and with more subtle craftsmanship this 
problem appears in Ehrenburg’s Out of Chaos. Ehrenburg’s Volodia 
is the Dostoyevskian ‘ lag ’ in the period of the Five-Year Plan. He 
is an introspective intellectual, an Ivan turned mystic in his opposi- 
tion to the new ‘ culture ’ of gadgets and social conformity. But his 
very scepticism leads him to doubt his own intransigent attitude. He 
can accept neither the old decadent culture nor the new ‘ ant ’ civi- 
lization, and commits suicide. Now in earlier Soviet literature such 
characters were rejected without reservation. Plere, on the other 
hand, Volodia’s problem is treated as a real dilemma. Volodia dies, 
but so does Shore, the hard-working and faithful communist — the one 
because he is completely removed from the new work that is being 
done, the other because he overstrains his weak heart by complete 
identification with the work. Here too there, is a suggestion that both 
elements are needed in the new culture, that. the Volodias, with their 
appreciation of Plotinus, and Dostoyevsky, represent a value which 
will loom larger as the necessary labour on the physical plane is mas- 
tered. Volodia’s value is that of a cultural catalyst, and his suicide is 
the element ot tragedy in the book. 

A similar sense of inevitable tragedy is present in what is perhaps 
the greatest and most powerful literary work which has come out of 
Soviet Russia to date, Sholokoff’s epic trilogy And Quiet Flows, the 
Don. It has been rightly compared to War and Peace. Like Tolstoy’s 
hovel, it has a patient flow and rhythm, suggesting the movement of 
^n inexorable force. Paradoxically enough, however, where Tolstoy 
jthe nobleman intended the Russian people" as the embodimept of 
tills power, Sholokoff makes Nature the carrier. The river Don, 
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flunked by its vast steppes, is the silent eternal background and fore- 
ground against which the passions of men appear as nervous and 
loud interludes. Nature and Man are the basic motifs in this story 
of revolutionary upheavals. Even as he relates the conflict between 
the whites and the reds, Sholokoff is concerned with what they have 
in common, their emotions of love, hatred, jealousy and kindness. 
This gives point to his choice of a central character who fights with 
both the reds and the whites. What emerges in his depiction of 
Gregor Melekhov is the human constant throughout his changing 
allegiances. To be sure, Sholokoff shows that Gregor's supreme 
desire is for a social world in which he might live at peace with those 
he loves and by whom he is loved. 

The problem of the relation between the individual and the com- 
munal is given point by Sholokoff's selection of Cossack characters 
during the period of Soviet transformations. I’he Cossacks offered 
a special problem in Russia. They were the nearest approximation to 
Western individualism in that they had not known the serfdom of 
the mujik nor the socialized form of the old Russian mir and were 
therefore least prepared for the socialization which the Soviets intro- 
duced. Descendants of Stenka Razin and Pugachov, they led a ‘ free, 
restless, nomadic life. The theme of the Cossacks once more suggests 
Tolstoy and his early novel The Cossacks. In Tolstoy the Cossacks 
are finally led to modify the ' war ' of their individualism in the 
' peace ' of simple communal living. Sholokoff's Cossacks are also 
chastened by the collectivism brought in by the Revolution. Yet 
their strong individualism is not ‘ liquidated ' but is merged with the 
new socialist spirit. 

SholokofFs civil war is not merely a historical phenomenon. It is 
also a war of emotions within the characters themselves. It is a 
wild struggle carried on in the wild terrain of the Don region among 
people who have long led a life of unrestraint. SholokofFs epic 
takes sides only against those forces which tend to unbalance things, 
against extremism of both the white Korshunovs and the red 
Koshevois, against the fierce cruelty of the Cossacks who refuse to be 
constrained by social determinants and against the procedure of 
political zealots who ignore the psychological moment in their efforts 
at ' conversion.' 

The whole has a mood of tenacious relentlessness, the slow relent- 
lessness with which the Don flows into the sea. It is the irresistible 
force in nature and history which moves people inevitably and com- 
pellingly. The flow of the river and the illimitable expanse of the 
steppes speak of the quiet eternality of nature in both its physical 
and its human expression. Gregor Melekhov's wish to live peacefully 
on his land is finally granted — but only after a devastating war in 
which his beloved Aksinia is killed. It is only then that the DOn 
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accepts his rifle. The infinite canvas of nature’s landscape spells the 
relative futility of wilful, busy activity. 

On the steppe stealing in a flood of green to the very edge of the 
orchard, and in the tangle of wild flax around the borders of the ancient 
threshing floor, he [Gregor] could hear the incessant quiet rattle of 
struggling quails; marmots were whistling, bumble bees were humming, 
the grass was rustling beneath the sunset, and, to confirm the grandeur 
of man’s place in nature, somewhere a long way off in the valley a 
machine gun stuttered insistently, angrily, hollowly. 

High •comedy is nearest to tragedy. Both accept the inevitability 
of human defeat. Comedy may even be placed higher, in that it does 
not take human defeat as solemnly but sees it as the ' justice ’ meted 
out to man for his limited function in the natural and social world. 
And through humour it would raise man above his fate and save 
his dignity. For this reason, Schiller and many sestheticians since 
have regarded high comedy as the most mature expression of self- and 
social-criticism. While Soviet literature has still to produce its Aristo- 
phanes, Moli^re and Shaw, self-criticism appears on a modest scale 
in such works as Kataev’s Squaring the Circle, Ilf and Petrov’s 
novels, Little Golden Calf and Little Golden America. These works 
are a strong satire on the ' dictatorship of the machine ’ and on 
bureaucratic forms. Likewise there are signs that Soviet literature is 
transcending the treatment of man as either bound (the little man) 
or anarchically free. Citing Platanov’s The Immortals as an example 
of this trend, Georg Lukacs writes : 

The ideological repudiation of bourgeois individualism, as well as of 
the bourgeois abstract movement against individualism, signifies in litera- 
ture the tendency to refrain, on the one hand, from mechanically deducing 
the singularity of this new type of man from a so-called environment 
and, on the other hand, from explaining it psychologically as something 
purely individual. 

A more mature approach would consist in the consideration of 
attitudes as an expression not so much of ' bourgeois ’ or of ' prole- 
tarian,’ as of human society. The difference between this and the 
traditional approach is in the insistence that the specific expressions 
of human traits need to be and can be transformed through social 
channelization. Bender in Little Golden Calf has ingenuity, clever- 
ness and persistence. He uses these qualities, however, to acquire 
easy money. He discovers that in the new society the ownership of 
money does not mean the possession of social goods, that it only 
acts to alienate one from his group. In Ilf and Petrov’s novel. 
Bender’s personal qualities are treated as values, unfortunately 
warped by the occupational psychosis handed down from a past in 
which money, made by tricky methods, was considered a social 
triumph. Similarly, Ilf and Petrov’s American travelogue has high 
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praise for the precision of the American worker and for the efficiency 
of the Ford factory, even as it satirizes the ends to which they are 
put. Here and in Ehrenburg’s Out of Chaos, iron in the service of 
man is counterbalanced with gold, alienating men. 

The promise in Soviet literature is the self-critical note in its 
humour. In Ilf and Petrov,, in Kataev and other writers, there is 
laughter at oneself and at human shortcomings — a poking fun at 
absolute measures in the face of the recurrent ' human all too 
human.' All this suggests that a classless economics will not produce 
a classless, frictionless psychology. It will not eliminate rivalries, if 
only in the fields of ' play ' and ' love.' Above all, it cannot do away 
with the ‘ unprotectedness ' with which man comes into the world 
and the aloneness with which he goes out of it. At the same time 
social and economic harmony can reduce and temper those psycho- 
logical dilemmas which are fed by poverty and physical insecurity. 
In the modern myth such temporal moments are seen as modifying 
the notion of eternal patterns. It was Gorky who recognized that 
there was a place in the new society for the myth interpreted in this 
light. Speaking before the All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers in 
1934, Gorky stated that the task is 

to invent means to extract from the totality of real existence its basic 
idea and to incarnate this in an image; thus we obtain realism. But if to 
the idea extracted from the real is added the desirable, the potential, and 
the image is supplemented by this, we obtain that romanticism which lies 
at the basis of myth and is highly useful in that it facilitates the arousing 
of a revolutionary attitude toward reality, an attitude of practically 
changing the world. 


15. THE PROMISE OF AMERICA. 

JOHN STEINBECK 

Facts stay fastened; facts are phantom. 

An old one-hoTse plough is a fact. 

A new farm tractor is a fact. 

Facts stay fastened; facts Qy with bird wings. 

Blood and sweat are facts, and 

The commands of imagination, the looks back and ahead, 

The spirals, pivots, landing places, fadeaways, 

The signal lights and dark stars of civilizations, carl sandburg 

F or THOMAS WOLFE nature became a problematical force 
only toward the end of his life. John Steinbeck's art has always 
viewed nature as a neutral setting rather than as an ethical 
clement. In Of Mice and Men, nature is indifferent to values-— 
Lennie strangles the girl in ‘ innocence.' The Grapes of Wrath 
widens the concept to include the ' natural ' workings of the itiachine. 
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This novel states Steinbeck's broader directive: to show nature and 
consciousness, impulse and mind, society and the individual as parts 
of an inclusive whole. It points back to the idyllic state in Pastures 
of Heaven and ahead to the frozen Panzer-situation of The Moon 
Is Down, It forms a link between them in its two-fold conception of 
the machine as human power and of the human as mechanical 
power. 

The Grapes of Wrath opens with the motif of the dust storms 
and of the machine. The two combined force the tenant farmers off 
the land. I’heir effects are visible, but their ‘ beginnings ’ are hidden. 
Both move automatically, unconcerned with human desires. Stein- 
beck soon drops the motif of the storms (to return to it only at the 
end) and shifts toward the machine as the modern form of the 
' natural enemy.’ The machine appears as a barren intermediary, pre- 
venting a sensuous and reciprocal relationship between man and the 
earth. It works in the manner of self-indulgence : 

Behind the harrows, the long seeders — twelve curved iron penes erected 
in the foundry, orgasms set by gears, raping methodically, raping without 
passion. The driver sat in his iron seat and he was proud of the straight 
lines he did not will, proud of the power he could not control. And when 
that crop grew, and was harvested, no man had crumbled a hot clod in 
his fingers and let the earth sift the growth. Men ate what they had not 
raised, had no connection with the bread. The land bore under iron, and 
under iron gradually died; for it was not loved or hated, it had no prayers 
or curses. 

Estrangement from the land is greatest with the owners who have 
no personal contact with it. The business groups own, but they don’t 
possess. They are jittery, haunted by a vague fear, suspecting a ubiqui- 
tous enemy to whom they give the collective name, ' the reds.’ 

Steinbeck's characters are an agrarian people who have not grown 
up in the ' paradoxes of industry,' whose senses are ' still sharp to the 
ridiculousness of the industrial life.’ When the machines pour out at 
them, they are not easily pushed out. There is no absolute law for 
them in the movement of the machine, however much they are told 
that they must submit to its command. This non-acceptance is the 
note of freedom which runs through the book. In the opening chap- 
ter, the women, worried by the destruction of the corn by the dust 
storms, watch the reactions of the men. And when they notice their 
faces going hard and resistant, then ‘the women knew that they 
were safe and that there was no break. , . . Women and children 
knew deep in themselves that no misfortune was too great to bear if 
their men were whole.’ This resisting will on the part of the dispos- 
sessed buoys up the entire story, brings a growing munnur of hope 
and makes possible a relaxing humour. It is the promise that the 
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people will some day return to the land from which they have been 
driven. 

Grampa, with his mischievous boisterousness, represents this free- 
dom on the elemental, physical nature-level. He refuses to be moved 
from the land. His death early in the story (like that of Steinbeck’s 
previous nature-characters) marks the end of an older, undeviating 
agrarianism. What is now needed is both to hold and to discard. 

The spirit of stasis, supplemented by flexible manoeuvring, finds 
quiet embodiment in Ma. She defends the idea of the family while 
recognizing and accepting the break-up of its older idyllic character. 
She is not the traditional romantic mother. In the course of the 
journey she develops somewhat like Gorky’s Mother, ready to use 
hard and forceful methods to preserve her family. She approximates 
the social idea of from each according to his ability and to each 
according to his needs. She even senses the solace derived from the 
continuity of the social nucleus. When Noah leaves the family she 
consoles her daughter with words which touch on the notion of 
mythical representation : 

‘ When you’re young, Rosasharn, ever’ thing that happens is a thing all 
by itself. It’s a lonely thing. I know, I ’member, Rosasharn.’ And Ma 
went on, ‘ They’s a time of change, an’ when that comes, dyin’ is a piece 
of all dyin' and bearin’ is a piece of all bearin’, an’ bearin’ an dyin’ is two 
pieces of the same thing. An’ then things ain’t lonely any more. An’ then 
a hurt don’t hurt so bad, ’cause it ain’t a lonely hurt no more, Rosasharn. 
I wish I could tell you so you’d know, but I can’t.’ And her voice was so 
soft, so full of love, that tears crowded into Rose of Sharon’s eyes, and 
flowed over her eyes and blinded her. 

What is dimly felt by Ma is articulated by Casy. He is the ' voice ’ 
of their critical awakening to the communal idea. Casy is the dia- 
lectic ethical element in the world of neutral matter. His turn from 
preaching to ' talking ’ is the transposition from an esoteric theology 
to the secular religion of a social humanism. His rebellion stems less 
from the pressure of material forces than from moral resentment 
against a pattern in which human beings are driven like inert matter. 
He is the element of freedom on the discursive plane, showing the 
^ way ’ to instinctive rebelliousness. In the course of his journey with 
the Joads, his talks take on the character of sermons in which the 
roll of thunder becomes audible. Beginning as the reverse side of 
Tom, the ' acter,’ Casy moves toward an identification with Tom, 
until he gives himself up in his stead. At this point Casy, who has 
broken loose from the church, becomes one with a secular congre- 
gation. His collective identification (similar to that of the prisoner in 
Malraux’s Days of Wrath who gives himself up to save his comrade) 
is a sacrifice of the Father for the Son. He dies with the Biblical 
admonition, ‘ You fellas don’ know what you’re doin’.’ 
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The novel pivots about Tom. The story opens with his release 
from prison.' As he comes out, he asks a driver for a lift despite the 
fact that his truck carries the sign ^ No Riders.' It is Tom's first 
' free ' step after his conformity to prison rules.'' 

Tom's reaction to the fate which has overcome his family is a 
simple attending to what must immediately be done. His personality 
is mainly a physical presence in the background. Not until he wit- 
nesses the brutal murder of Casy is his older bohemian ‘ drunken- 
ness ' resurrected. Tom kills again. But there is a difference, even 
though he insists to Ma that he too did not know what he was 
doing. For in the interim conscious social experience has made him 
aware that his fate and the fate of his family are one with the fate 
of the thousands streaming across the continent. He knows that this 
time he acted not to revenge a personal insult. As Casy sacrificed 
himself for the promise which lies in Tom's physical power, so Tom 
would now sacrifice himself for the ethical direction the preacher 
showed him. Tom, identifying himself with Casy, now takes over 
his r 61 e. He becomes the dialectical fusion of Casy's conscience with 
his own natural impulse. When his mother asks him what he is 
aiming to do, 'Fom recalls to her the socialized government camps. 
There ‘ our folks took care a theirselves. ... I been a-wondering why 
we can't do that all over. All work together for our own things — all 
farm our own Ian'.' Flc consoles Ma over the fact that he will now 
be an outlaw. “ T’hcy gonna drive me anyways. They drjvin' all our 
people.' The individual loss which the Joad family suffers in Tom is 
converted into a gain for the Joads all over the country. 

' I'll be ever' where — ^wherever you look. Wherever they's a fight so 
hungry people can eat. I'll be there. Wherever they's a cop heatin’ up a 
guy, I'll be there. . . . An' when our folks eat the stuff they raise an' live 
m the houses they build — ^why, i'll be there.' 

Conclusions present a special problem for realistic art. It can use 
neither the classical notion of catharsis, accepting defeat as the ines- 
capable destiny of man, nor a happy ending which is at odds with 
actual conditions. Steinbeck's novel avoids an acquiescent, defeatist 
naturalism as well as a Utopian transcendent symbolism. In the final 

' The theme of emergence is a characteristic in contemporary literature. Franz Kafka'.s 
K. and Thomas Mann's Hans Castorp and Joseph abandon prison-hke existences to enter 
on their spiritual and physical adventures. Doeblin’s Franz Bieberkopf enters Berlin 
Alexanderplatz after four years m prison. In all these cases, the characters emerge when at 
the age of * critical ' awakening. 

* Tom also drops the turtle which he had intended as a gift to the family. The turtle 
has the patience, doggedness and perseverance of the driven, but it lacks the flexibility of 
manwuvnng. 

In passing, it might be noted that in USA Dos Passes leaves us with the Vag beckoning 
for a ride that is to take him away from home. Steinbeck begins with Tom being taken 
to his home. To be sure, he will soon be again on the road but not as a Vag. He will be 
with his family. 
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ct^apter, however* the realistic tone maintained in the story as a whole 
is suddenly dropped and gives way to a scene which verges on the 
mythical. 

The account of the flood suggests the punishment of a sinful 
generation, with the barn in which the ‘ family ' takes shelter serving: 
as a kind of ' Ark.' Here in the barn or ' stable ’ a father and his 
son are rescued from starvation and experience a rebirth. (Castorp's 
hut which saved him from the primeval snow on the Magic Moun- 
tain served a similar mythical theme.) Rose of Sharon's milk, in- 
tended for her own baby, is dedicated to the stranger who has been 
reduced by six days of starvation to the condition of a weak suckling. 
Her act amounts to an immaculate conception — on a social plane,, 
in which the unknown man becomes the ‘ collective ' substitute for 
her departed husband and child. The man in the barn is a ‘ continua- 
tion ' of Grampa, who refused to mak. flic* journey, where this man 
took the way through the ' desert.' Grampa was unwilling to make 
the sacrifice his family asked for, refused to leave with them. This 
man starved himself to save his son.' The story which begins with 
the 'waste land’ setting of the dust stoims ends with the flood, in 
the midst of which a human family uii i.iis (m dry land, forming 
the nucleus of a future humanity. 

Steinbeck deals with people whose economic status is infinitely 
below those of Dos Passos, yet his work is, on the whole, filled with 
cheer and humour. Although his people are also caught in the whirl- 
wind, they react with growing claritv and consciousness. Man is 
determined by his work, but ' he grows beyond his work.' He retreats 
but never the full distance. Steinbeck's faith that man helps to make 
his history lends his work power and beauty, gives his realism an 
imaginative overtone. It makes it possible for Steinbeck to love his 
people and to believe in their coming liberation. And where some 
see collectivism only as stultifying, Steinbeck pictuies the creative 
effects of group co-opemtion. He presents families on the road who 
bear the common burden by ' socializing ’ their situation. (This is 
touchingly brought home in the incident of the candy-sale in the 
gas-station. The social act of the truck-drivers is a remarkably 
economic sketch of American ' tough-minded ’ generosity.) 

Yet Steinbeck does not escape the limitations of the situation in 
which his characters find themselves. He is more successful in pic- 
turing the general forces which press his people than in the creation 
of characters who react to them. Casy 'lives’ by talking. Most 
members of tlie Joad family are barely sketched, and some, like 

^The reincarnation of Grampa is also suggested by the theme of the grapes. Grampa 
had looked forward to squashing the grapes of California on his face, ' a-iiibblin' off it 
all the time.’ The man in the banj is reduced to such baby-acts, ‘ practising ’ them as he 
drinks Rose of Sharon's milk. The grapes have turned to ‘ wrath,’ indicated by the fact 
that the first milk of the mother is said to be bitter. 
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Noah, remain strange, ill-defined shadows, Tom, the hero of the 
story, never becomes quite real. Ma and Grampa are the nearest 
.approximation to living characters. Their physical personality gives 
the author his greatest opportunity for sensuous representation. 
With the exception of Casy, .Steinbeck's people themselves do not 
know the wider import of their story. These factors give point to the 
rationale of the sections where the author presents his own com- 
mentary on the meaning of what is taking place. Toward the end, 
when the characters begin to realize the possibilities of their com- 
munal strength, the explanatory sections take on a less didactic 
iorm.^ 

These reservations take on a graver aspect in The Moon Is Down. 
The Invaders arc the Lennies of the Panzer-era, ' playing war as 
children play “ Run, Sheep, Run," ' killing as in a ' great grey 
dream.' Tliey are not ‘ soldiers,' we are told, but ‘ engineers,' pulled 
by strings from the ' capital.' But a similar sleep-like action charac- 
terizes the other side. .Mayor Orden is also unable to act from his 
individual centre and waits for directions from his ‘ capital.' He is 
lovable and kind but also somewhat helpless in his old age and is 
treated by his wife in a manner reminding one of the treatment of 
Grampa in The Grapes of Wrath. The others are no better defined. 
They are barely sketched as a non-cohcsivc community waiting 
^ underground.’ 

To be sure, there is a difference between the two ' capitals.' The 
Invaders are directed by a capital which does not represent them. 
Hence, as Dr. Winter says, they know that ‘ ten heads lopped off will 
destroy them.’ On the other hand, the Invaded are a free people. 
" We have as many heads as we have people, and in a time of need 
leaders pop up among us like mushrooms.' The Moon Is Down has 
been criticized for showing that the Invaders are also ' people,' whom 
a C^saristic capital has temporarily hypnotized into committing 
nightmarish deeds. Some of them can quote Plato and Heine, and 
feel ' lonely to the point of illness.' Through contact with the in- 
vaded community arises their human need for communication. What 
Steinbeck seems to be saying is that a change of the capital-situation 
makes possible at least a partial readjustment of their distorted 
humanity. To deny this is to invite as an alternative the necessity of 
exterminating all Germans or all deluded Nazi followers. Steinbeck’s 
hope seems to lie in the people's aroused awareness that their capital 
is unrepresentative. 

Steinbeck's work is part of the vast theme of man in exile. He 
deals with people in flight, with pirates and migratory workers, with 
refugees and men of war. Steinbeck’s ' Okies ’ suffer the fate of anti- 

^ Steinbeck’s agrarian preferences seem to make him altogether suspicious of machine- 
technique. This appears particularly m his comparison between the horse and the tractor. 
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Nazis ia Germany. They are the Huguenots in Heinrich Mann's 
Young Henry^ the Christians in Feuchtwanger’s story of Nero, the 
Armenians of Werfel's Musa Dagh. And Steinbeck's stories likewise 
contain the motif of loneliness stressed by contemporary literature. 
In Of Mice and Men the homelessness of the ranch workers is 
broken through by the comradeship between George and Lennie. 
George's ' story,' in the telling of which Lennie co-operates, serves as 
the social theme of the narrative (‘ because I got you to look after me,, 
and you got me to look after you '). The dream of the outcasts,. 
Lennie, George, Candy and Crooks, of ' a little house and a couple 
of acres an' a cow and some pigs ... an' live off the fatta the Ian',' 
foreshadows the co-operative bond of Steinbeck's later wanderers. 
In Of Mice and Men this is still mainly talk, talk which consists 
for the most part of separate monologues. Here the characters can- 
not communicate with one another, and the bridge between Lennie's 
impulsive physicality and George's considered rhetoric is not estab- 
lished, The Grapes of Wrath points to the conditions of such 
sociality. They await the day when the nightmare of The Moon Is 
Down shall have passed away. 



VI 


TRANSFIGURATION BY 
ESTRANGEMENT 


The whole of history is nothing but the progressive 
transformation of human nature. 

KARL MARX 


Ideology is a process accomplished by the so-called 
thinker consciously, but with a false consciousness. The 
real motives impelling him remain unknown to him. 

FRIEDRICH ENGELS 


In every one of the neuroses it is not the reality of the 
experience but the reality of the thought which forms the 
basis for the symptom formation. . . The hysteric repeats 
. . . occurrences which have taken place only in his phantasy, 
though in the last analysis they go back to real events or 
have been built up from them. 

SIGMUND FREUD 


Sleep is a suspension midway 
and a conundrum of shadows 
lost in the meadows of the moon. 
The people sleep. 

Ai! ail the people sleep. 

Yet the sleepers toss in sleep 
And the sleepers wake. 

Ai! ai! the sleepers wake! 


CARL SANDBURG 



i6. CLASH AND CONGRUENCE BETWEEN 
MARX AND FREUD 

I NTHEPAST the ideologies of Marx and Freud were considered so 
far apart that it seemed they could not meet even for purposes of 
a clash. More recently the question of their relationship has come 
to be seriously considered. Some (Osborne, J. Rapoport) have 
argued that Marx and Freud are almost completely in apposition. 
Others (Jackson, Bartlett) see irreconcilable antitheses between them. 

It is clear that no two systems can be merged as systems. Nor can 
they be opposed to each other without reference- to a situation 
common to both. Moreover, the problem need not be restricted to 
the precise formulations made by Marx and Freud but may be 
viewed in the light of the ' legitimate implication ' (the term is J. F. 
Brown’s) of their thought-ways. From this angle it can be shown 
that their perspectives arc varied accents of a com.mon set of in- 
terests, that they employ a congruent strategy and that in their 
extreme emphases, each presents a partial truth which the other 
needs to temper its own emphasis, and to fill the gap left by its 
underweighting. 

The common reference which has provided the impetus for the 
discussion of the relationship betw’een Marx and Freud is the emer- 
gence of fascism, for fascism could not be accounted for either by 
the simplest Marxist category of monopoly capitalism or hj the 
simplest Freudian category of neuroses. The explanation of fascism 
as an exclusive product of social conditions fails to touch its psychic 
aberrations, which, to be sure, arise from a social base — but which, 
once arisen, lead a more or less autonomous existenee. Fascism has 
exploited the power of excrescent myths and symbols and falsified 
their relation to actual physical needs. It is here that psychological 
analysis is most relevant. On the other hand, the Marxist insistence 
that the fascist myth operates within a material context which con- 
ditions and limits its form and direction is a naturalistic corrective 
to explanations in terms of complexes and traumas. The compul- 
sions of fascism have brought home the need of considering ^ objec- 
tive ’ conditions along with ‘ subjective ’ illusions as parts of the total 
situation. The notion that psychic states are an aspect of the 
' material ’ field is one of the crucial insights which recent psychology 
has contributed to sociology. The need is for a psychology of politics, 
as well as for a sociology of psychic life. 
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I 

Psychology as a special study is a modern phenomenon. In Aris- 
totelian thought, as Kurt Lewin has indicated, psychological concepts 
are not separated from non-psychological. Just as in its logic judg- 
ments are either true or false, so in its psychology there are no border 
states, and phenomena are seen as either normal or pathological. In 
the Baconian epoch the notion of logical and psychological antithesis 
gave way to the idea of fluid transitions and concepts of graded con- 
tinuity (seen most clearly in Leibnitz). However, Renaissance free- 
dom introduced ambiguities and difficulties of its own, centring in 
the problem of sanction. In the medieval scheme man had his 
assigned place, and whatever urges he had were divinely sanctioned 
and divinely punished. The devil was outside and could be exorcised 
from without. With the abolition of the two-world pattern, the older 
dualism is translated back into the empirical realm. The devil is now 
within, and he bears tiie name of ' guilt.' In the new freedom man 
becomes the sole authority. Sanction now coming from man himself, 
punishment takes place within as well. Outer ghosts and furies were 
banished only to be pressed inward. The ghosts of Shakespeare and 
Goethe testify to their concern with what was happening within 
their characters, even as they were freed toward their Faustian expan- 
sionism. Freedom, as Erich Fromm has argued, appears as an am- 
biguous gift. The opening up of infinite possibilities induces restless- 
ness, disquietude and unsettledness, since the status formerly pro- 
vided by accepted authority is now lacking. This marks the begin- 
ning of modern psychological alienation. In literature the problem 
appears in the dualism between poetry and business, between overt 
and unconscious motivation. Its first direct treatment occurs in 
Diderot's Rameau's Nephew and Lessing's Emilia Galotti. In a more 
accentuated form it becomes the subject of the Romantic move- 
ments, especially in Germany. There, owing to relative industrial 
backwardness, we find a more sustained ' inner ' resistance against 
the standardization of private values. The theme appears in Kleist 
(particularly in his drama Amphitryon — a favourite subject of dual 
personality study), Grillparzer, E. Th. A. Hoffman, and in the musi- 
cal alienations of Richard Wagner. In Russia, where suppression was 
more ruthless and where the middle class had even less backing than 
in Germany, the lacerated personality and the anguish of repressed 
desires became the central preoccupation of Dostoyevsky, Chekhov, 
Artsybashev and Andreyev. Hegel was the first philosopher to place 
alienation in the centre of his system. Hegel dealt with alienation 
mainly as a metaphysical category. Marx took the term over from 
Hegel, applying it in ethical, economic and social contexts. Neither 
dealt with it as a psychologic phenomenon’. Marx was concerned 
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with psychological alienation only in so far as it pertained to social 
movements in which he detected the operation of ' false ’ conscious- 
ness. For the Romantic philosophers like Schelling, unconscious 
states, along with aberrations, were interpreted as spiritual entities. 
Nietzsche (partly anticipated by Schopenhauer’s voluntarism and 
Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious) was the first philosopher 
to consider the psychv')logical and the illogical as having a ' logic.’ It 
was Nietzsche who spoke of the ' wisdom of the body,’ and of the 
unconscious as the ' larger reason.’ On the other hand, in these 
thinkers there is little consideration of the sociologic as a concomi- 
tant of metaphysical and psychic alienation. I’his is also true of 
Bergson’s intuition theory and Heidegger’s concept of ' Sorge ’ in 
our own time. Fhe same neglect appears in the first stages of 
Freudian doctrine. 


II 

The trend in k’reud’s earlier analysis was the psychological fore- 
shadowing of Spengler’s prophecy that Western Civilization was 
doomed and his equating its fall with that of civilization itself. At 
first Freud held that man is natively abnormal and that his greatest 
urge is toward death. This pessimistic bent appears in Freud’s inter- 
pretation of art and of consciousness. Art was first seen as illusion 
and as * substitute gratification.’ In it man charts his denied wishes 
through dream forms. This was a correct formulation of our magic 
art, of which The Magic Mountain became the highest achieve- 
ment. In this stage Freud also tended to see consciousness as obstruct- 
ing the regressive nature of the instinctive life. Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle stated, ‘ The rudimentary creature would from its very 
beginnings not have wanted to change, would, if circumstances had 
remaincQ the same, have always merely repeated the same course of 
existence.’ The child in the womb is content. And man’s way to 
happiness lies in return to an ‘ ancient starting point, which the 
living being left long ago, and to which it harks back again by all the 
circuitous paths of development.’ Freud flatly declares: ‘The goal 
of all life is death.’ 

Most of our literature stands under the shadow of this earlier 
Freudianism. The themes of sleep and dream, the diseased and the 
dubious, magic and myth saturate the works of our writers, artists 
and thinkers. They are reflected in our Literature of the Night in 
which the irrational is not seen as a stage on the road but is em- 
braced as the eternal and ultimate reality. They appear in our frus- 
trated, split and alienated characters. This Freudianism is further 
mirrored in the bohemian celebration of the libido, its nervous in- 
toxication with night life, rarely followed by the morning after. Eros 
is identified with the erotic, tending toward the erratic and neurotic. 
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If we may permit ourselves a pun, Freudianism becomes the sanction 
for Freud' in the dark. Stylistically, Freudian free association mani- 
fested itself in impressionistic, expressionistic and surrealistic rituals 
freed from the logic of syntax and grammar. Likewise, literary and 
artistic criticism interpreted objects as ' symbolic.' A mountain, a cat 
and a war became anything but a mountain, a cat and a war. The 
nature of the physical w’orld was swallowed up in symbolic darkness. 

Most criticism of Freud harps on this phase of his work. Similarly, 
much of the criticism directed against Marx centres in the deter- 
ministic features in his scheme. Thus each has been attacked as hold- 
ing to a one-to-one correspondence between objective conditions and 
the symbol (the superstructure, in Marx). In both, it is argued, the 
universe is closed, the laws of history in Marxism corresponding to 
Freudian unchangeable nature. The one is seen as reducing all ills to 
complexes, rooted in man’s biological structure; the other as re- 
ducing all forms of frustration to social oppression. 

However, this attack hits only at the periphery of the two move- 
ments. It misses their freedom element in which the determining 
situation functions only as a realistic condition. The view of Marxism 
as closed determinism runs counter to its militant practice and its 
call to change the world. Likewise, Freud's therapeutic practice re- 
pudiates his alleged doctrine that man is chained to an eternal in- 
terne of complexes. It has also been generally overlooked that the 
later Freud modifies his theory as well. Freud’s earlier notion that 
in art man turns from reality is qualified by the observation that the 
artist ' finds a way to return, from this world of fantasy back to 
reality.' Freud now notes the factor of social reception in art, at least 
to the extent that the artist becomes aware that the dissatisfaction 
which he feels is shared by his audience. There is a similar shift in 
Freud's concept of the libido. From being a sex instinct it is ex- 
tended to include friendship and even attachment to abstract ideas. 
In Totem and Taboo he indicates the connection between social 
institutions and moral obligations, a point stressed in his last work, 
Moses and Monotheism. Here Freud continues the attempt to bridge 
the gap between individual and social psychology, begun in his 
Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego and in The Future 
of an Illusion. Freud's Civilization and Its Discontents analyses the 
Super-Ego as a product of social conditions, as the uneasy conscience 
of ‘ civilized ' groups. And if he once gave priority to the principle of 
Thanatos, Freud later sees a positive force counteracting the death- 
urge. ‘ It may now be expected,' he writes, ' that the other of the 

two heavenly forces," eternal Eros, will put forth his strength so as 
to maintain himsc^t alongside of his equally immortal adversary.' 
His earlier pessimistic doctrine is qualified by the belief that through 
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knowledge and manipulation of his materials man can achieve rela- 
tive freedom. In short, the later Freud no longer views man as 
eternally shackled. Here he repudiates the Spenglerian doctrine of 
decline. 


Ill 

Although Freud's system can therefore not be dismissed as 
mechanistic, it diverges considerably from Marxism in the function 
assigned to knowledge and to change. These differences between 
Marx and Freud are due, in the main, to their respective starting 
points. 

Freud's patients came largely from the middle classes. Their prob- 
lem is that of a group midway between the relatively unenlightened 
proletariat and the conscious region of authority. It oscillates between 
allegiance to the ruling forces (of which it considers itself a part) 
and doubts over the justification of its allegiance (since its rule is at 
most only ' mediative '). Its problems seem to derive from ' personal 
difficulties and from the general constitution of human nature rather 
than from social maladjustments. Freud’s prescription of individual 
treatment by the ' inner ’ method was in tune with his specific sub- 
ject matter. Marxism, on the other hand, arose from the issues con- 
fronting the working class, and its approach of studying group con- 
ditions by the direct ' outer ' method was determined by its particu- 
lar material. Marxism conceives the historical task of the proletariat 
to be the abolition of the capitalist class, as well as of itself as a 
class. Hence it has emphasized the temporal function of the working 
class. As the philosophy of the dominated, it has made change focal. 
Freud's main subject, the relatively dominant middle class, is less 
inclined to regard its difficulties as due to its social status. As the 
philosophy of the relatively dominant, Freudianism has tended to 
view its difficulties in terms of man's permanent nature. From this 
variation in their respective bases, there follow the different functions 
each assigns to human nature, to knowledge and to methods of 
change. 

Marxism is committed to the neo-Rousseauan view that man is 
natively co-operative and that historic-social factors largely account 
for the wars among men. Freud's theory assumes that man has 
' normally ' abnormal tendencies. That is, where Marx sees evil and 
^ sin ' as historical phenomena, Freud sees them as ' original.' Evil 
being historical for Marx, consciousness is in a position not merely 
to recognize its existence but also to design a strategy for eradicating 
it to the end of evolving the ' universal man.' For Freud, evil being 
rooted in man's ‘ nature,' consciousness can only shed light on these 
roots. Action can result at most in alleviating, not in ‘ liquidating.' 
Freud sees more of the constant in human relations, thinks more in 
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terms of recurrence and identification, where Marx thinks more in 
terms of historical differentiations. Marx takes into account mainly 
those psychological factors which affect social groups, and centres, on 
those elements relevant to them as a group. The psychology of the 
individual falls outside his preoccupation. He slights the factor of 
human fallibility which Freudianism regards as man’s original and 
permanent endowment. Hence, where Marxism takes a ‘ radical ’ 
position toward evil and sin, Freudianism is ‘ tolerant ' toward them. 

IV 

However, the differences between Marx and Freud need not be 
thought of as contradictions. They can be viewed as different weight- 
ings of the foreground and the background. By cross-translations and 
by considering each in its wider ' legitimate implication,’ we can note 
areas of overlap in subject matter, in strategy and in ultimate aim. 

Both are concerned with * disease ’ issuing from basic insecurity. 
Marx writes of man’s insecurity or ' alienation ’ resulting from socio- 
JogicaJ unemployment or misemploy ment; Freud, dealing with indi- 
viduals who arc not directly oppressed by social conditions yet are 
psychically affected by the general dislocation, writes of psychological 
unemployment or misemployment. Marx stresses conscious and 
material motivations. Yet the clement of unconscious motivation 
enters into his analysis of ' false ’ consciousness where the ideas of 
the ruling group become the ideas ruling or suppressing the ideas of 
the dominated group. In both, human situations are seen in terms of 
conflicting interests. Freud’s psychology analyses neuroses as issuing 
from a dialectical clash between desire and the law. It is also material- 
istic. While Freud deals with contradictions within the psychic pro- 
cesses, his method tor explaining these contradictions follows a 
materialistic strategy. In contrast to ' essential ’ Aristotelian laws, 
modern psycho-analysis seeks out the specific, the local and (in the 
case of Homey, Fromm and others) the social situation. In place of 
an abstract average, its laws are derived from an examination, of the 
total concreteness in the particular situation. Freud sees a continuity 
between experience and the dream, and his method is to trace the 
^ superstructure ’ of dreams and of neuroses to the actual background 
and experiences of the individual and the family. Thus for both 
Marx and Freud, culture is determined by physical factors, and both 
seek to discover the connection between the * body ’ and the ' mind.' 
Freud’s thesis that neuroses are a consequence of repressions is the 
psychological equivalent of the notion that social and personal dis- 
harmony results ^rom suppression by social authority.^ 

^ This interplay between the Marxian and Freudian approach may be seen in Joseph 
freqnap's novel. Never Call Retreat. 
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The dialectic interaction which Freud traces between instinct and 
consciousness makes possible his faith in analysis. ‘ There is nothing 
arbitrary or undetermined in the psychic life/ writes Freud. On this 
basis he sees the problem as subject to scientific treatment. And, as 
against the irrationalist who would lead man back to the womb of 
the night, Freud's central motivation is to lead man through the 
darkness, to bring that which is hidden to light. He describes the Id 
as ‘ a chaos, a cauldron of seething excitement,' m need of control. 
He aims at the ‘ organization of the Id,' that is, at rationalizing the 
irrational, at making the unconscious conscious. In a parallel sense, 
Engels distinguishes between the ' unconscious blind agents ' in 
nature and the ‘ active agents ' in society, endowed with conscious- 
ness, working ' toward definite ends, with thought and passion.' The 
Marxian formulation that freedom is the cognizance of necessity has 
its Freudian counterpart in the notion that consciousness of the 
causal factors leads man to free himself from their neurotic effects. 
One might go further and suggest an analogy in their final objectives. 
Marxism envisages a state in which authority will be harmonious 
with individual expression. Freud’s work aims at harmonizing human 
wants (‘ wishes ') with the authority of the ‘ censor.' Nor does Freud 
limit the Super-Ego to being a ' bad ' authority. He notes that our 
' good ' efforts also stem from it. In Marxism the working class 
advances from the stage of a repressed element to becoming a 
' good ’ dictatorship (a Super-Ego exercising repression in the in- 
terests of the common good), to the final stage where it is dissolved 
into classless harmony (the Super-Ego now' in harmony with the Id 
and Ego). ‘ Where Id was, shall be Ego,' writes Freud. He calls his 
theory of dreams ' a bit of scientific new-found land won from 
superstition and mysticism.' 

There is also a connection betw'een Freudian regression and the 
Marxist philosophy of history. The stress in Marxist theory is on 
progressive change toward the classless society. Yet the future order 
has its historic prototype in the primitive commune. To be sure, 
Marxism is more insistent on the ' difference,' on what comes be- 
tween. It points backward in order to point ahead. But it points 
ahead by pointing backward. 

The juxtaposition of Marx and Freud illumines the distinction 
between what we might term the ' temporal ' and the * simultaneous ' 
dialectic. In politics, things are seen as occurring successively in time. 
In art and philosophy, they are seen coincidentally. But at its best 
politics is an art. Likewise, the more complete view of art shows it 
as operating within a political framework. The success of fascism is 
the price paid for not using the art of politics and for ignoring the 
politics of art. If treating the doctrines of political leaders as psychic 
aberrations was ‘ empty,' treating them as historic forces alone was 
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* blind/ To see Hitler simply as an agent of late imperialism, or as a 
lunatic, was to miss the ‘ truth ' in his myth, as seen by his earnest 
followers. What is needed is a study of the psychological constant in 
its interplay with the sociological variation.' Human beings, whether 
they be fascists or anti-fascists, materialists or idealists, whether they 
belong to the middle or working class, not only are different. To the 
extent that they go through analogous stages, they react in analogous 
ways. Universal traits and individual characteristics are part of the 
‘ material ’ conditions which must be manipulated in any effective 
course of action." Such manipulation can lead us to understand, pre- 
dict and counteract the enemy's actions and reactions. They also pre- 
pare us for the unavoidable limitations which will accompany the 
‘ universal ' man. 


17. THE HOPE OF MAN 

A man of action is always ruthless; no one has a conscience but 
an observer. johann wolp’gang von goethe 

The individual stands in opposition to society, but he is nourished 
by it. And it is far less important to know what differentiates him 
than what nourishes him. ... A soul is just as valuable as a differen- 
tiation. Every psychological life is an exchange, and the fundamental 
problem of the living individual is knowing upon what he intends to 
feed. Preface to Days of Wrath 


ANDRE MALRAUX 

M alraux's work is concerned with the secret of indivi- 
duality within the compass of its public relations. The 
problem arises from the fact that Malraux's characters are 
revolutionary socialists who have reached the post-intellec- 
tual stage where they have to make a decision. As socialists they recog- 
nize the necessity of communal solidarity and action. But as revolu- 
tionaries they cannot completely identify themselves with the collective 

^ Karen Homey's work is useful in noting the bearing of competitiveness, inequality in 
possession and opportunity on modern neuroses. But her contention in New Ways in 
Psychoanalysis that the problem lies in the relation between ‘ the quality of cultural trends 
and the quality of individual conflicts ' slights Freud's substantive approach and seems 
to involve a cultural and psychological relativism. In her subsequent essay, ‘ What Is a 
Neurosis? ’ Homey qualifies this position, noting that Urangst is a ‘ fundamental human 
phenomenon.’ Yet even here she holds that cultural conditions ‘ ultimately ’ engender 
individual character diflSculties. 

^ This perspective is a leading characteristic of Kenneth Burke’s work on svmbolic 
action and human attitudes. On a formal-technical plane the notion appears to be implied 
in the modern ‘ field ' theory. 
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interest, lliis is so because in Malraux the revolutionary is an indivi 
dual of heroic stature and vision. As such he can never be complete!) 
at one with the law and can never altogether accept a ' party line.’ 
In this conception Malraux comes close to the problem as seen b) 
Gide and Silone. But, where they treat individual apartness as a final 
necessity, Malraux sees the problem as only beginning at this point. 
Because his people are exceptional, they are lonely. But because they 
are lonely they feel the need for communication all the more. Their 
exccptionalism at once separates them from and brings them close to 
the group. Malraux's basic problem is the differential between or- 
ganized control and unique expression. Malraux begins with indi- 
vidualist characters (Ch’en, the Spanish anarchists) and ends with 
integrated personalities (Katov, Manuel). But his central problem is 
focused on those in whom both forces operate simultaneously (Kyo 
and Magnin). 

Malraux's three major novels, Mans Fate, Days of Wrath and 
Man's Hope, treat historic events. In all of them social forces con- 
dition the action and passion of the characters and give point to the 
dramatic situation. Yet in each novel Malraux introduces characters 
who tower over their situation. They represent a three-cornered war. 
One is waged by revolutionaries against the fascist international. 
Another is carried on by the revolutionaries against co-ordination 
in any kind of collectivity. 


I 

Man's Fate is weighted on the individual formula, with the open- 
ing scene setting the tone of Malraux's preoccupation. Ch’en has 
been sent out by his party to seize papers from a man who must 
first be rendered defer^celess. From the angle of the political task, 
the papers, the man and the act to be performed are general 
elements. But Ch'en has experienced terrorism in his own family. 
His great need is for personal revenge. He must feel the act to be 
his act, and he must come to sensuous grip with the living body. 
But the man he is to kill is sleeping. As Ch'en stands in front of him 
he hesitates, hoping that the man will wake up and fight. He con- 
siders lifting the mosquito netting which covers the identity of the 
sleeping body. So involved is Ch'cn in his emotional conflict that 
he forgets the political objective altogether, that of procuring the 
document. But his personal anguish is irrelevant to the organizational 
objective. And when he appears before his comrades, he simply re- 
ports, * It's done.' 

This opening scene sounds Malraux's larger theme, the tragedy 
of crime and guilt. In Ch'en the guilt sense is a compound of his 
Christian upbringing and his social alignment. Ch'en is the extreme 
limit of the revolutionary, the revolutionary as terrorist. His 
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anarchistic self-obsession is the psycho-social facet of his homo- 
sexualism. Ch'en is unable to shift responsibility to the social body 
by accepting its authority. Because he must take the full weight of 
responsibility upon himself, he suffers the most intense guilt agony 
and the deepest solitude. For this very reason his craving for com- 
munication is bottomless. It must be as complete as the gaping 
loneliness which calls it forth, and it leads him to seek it in the 
absolute communication of death. His plan to kill Chiang Kai-shek 
is made with a view* as much toward the general's death as toward 
his own. It is the ‘ completion ' of his masochistic Eros straining 
toward Thanatos. 

Ferral, the head of the Franco-Asiatic Consortium, approximates 
the Ch'en dilemma on the side of the ' enemy.' Despite his position, 
Ferral too lacks status. He is too proud to be a conformist or a 
hypocrite, refuses to join the Legion of Honour and is only half- 
heartedly accepted by the French Tories. In his case, terrorism takes 
on the form of lust. And as Ch'en must have physical contact, so 
Ferral must have visible proof that he is achieving communication, 
as when he insists on the light being turned on while he is embracing 
his mistress, Valerie. And when, outraged by this act of humiliation. 
Valeric writes him : ‘ You will die, dear, without having suspected 
that a woman is a human being,' Ferral recalls stories of revenge on 
faithless lovers which remind one of Ch'en's terroristic method. 
Ferral realizes that he never went to bed with anyone but himself. 
There is only a formal difference between Ch'en's homosexualism 
and Ferral's auto-eroticism. He understands that his ‘ will to power 
never achieved its object, lived only by renewing it,' that the only 
thing he was eager to possess was ‘ himself.' 

At the opposite pole stands the Russian Katov, one of the or- 
ganizers of the revolt. Katov has also experienced suffering in his 
personal and political life. But Katov has ‘ absolutely ' (his favourite 
term) succeeded in submerging his self in the social task. Where 
Ch’en and Ferral are preoccupied with the problems of their ego, 
Katov appears as the most self-effacing revolutionary in the story, 
and this self-effacement at the same time provides him with the 
greatest self-assurance. The high point of his self-assurance is reached 
in the scene where Katov gives up the cyanide he has reserved for 
himself. This act is one of supreme self-sacrifice (similar to that of 
the comrade in Days of Wrath), for Katov knows that now he will 
be burned alive. 

The full complexity of Malraux's problem is embodied in the 
character of Kyo. His split origin (he is half French and half 
Japanese) makes at once for his alienation and the need for integra- 
tion. When his wife May tells him that she has gone to bed with 
another man, Kyo shrugs his shoulders. As an enlightened com- 
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munist Kyo theoretically grants such rights to his wife. Actually he 
suffers the searing torment of the wound dealt to his person. And 
as he walks out to carry through a crucial revolutionary task, he is 
lashed by the ' solitude, the inescapable aloneness behind the living 
multitude like the great primitive night behind the dense, low night 
under which this city of deserted st;-eets was expectantly waiting.' 

* The great primitive night ' in Kyo's socialism is the ^ secret ' of 
his individuality. Kyo is not an organizer who simply carries out 
orders, like Vologin. The revolution to him is not a matter of names 
and items on index cards. It is a living thing for him, sunk into his 
skin ' with its weak points like wounds.' In Kyo's revolutionary 
doctrine, Will and Individuality operate as free factors within his 
frame of social determinism. Going beyond the Spinozistic-Hegelian 
notion of freedom as the cognizance of necessity, Malraux urges 
that, through consciousness and knowledge, man can also choose 
and hence also determine. This constitutes man’s dignity. The driv- 
ing force behind Kyo's revolutionary fervour is * to give to each of 
these men whom famine, at this very moment, was killing like a slow 
plague, the sense of his own dignity.' He fights fascism because it 
does not allow man to choose either his life or his death. When Kyo 
is asked by Koenig, the chief of Chiang's police, ‘ You want to live? ' 
Kyo replies, ' It depends how.' And when Koenig prods him on the 
meaning of dignit}', Kyo defines it as the opposite of humiliation. 
Blit a moment before he thought of it in positive terms, as ‘ my life.' 
Kyo retains his dignity in death because he can choose death. Pre- 
cisely because it is his alternative to serving as a stool-pigeon it be- 
comes the highest expression of his life. * What would have been the 
value of a life for which lie would not have been willing to die? ' 
Kyo's notion of individual freedom also appears on the political 
plane. He is shown as not in full accord with the tactics of his or- 
ganization and is opposed to his party's decision to hand over the 
arms. When Vologin urges that the ' only logical attitude of a 
militant communist ' is obedience, Kyo inwardly agrees with Ch'en's 
reply that ‘ it's not through obedience that men go out of their way 
to get killed — nor through obedience that they kill. . . . Except 
cowards.' 

That Kyo nonetheless remains within the ranks can be traced to 
his own view that his movement has a futuristic dynamics. Marxism 
encourages the ‘ exaltation of a will,' allows for revolutionary innova- 
tions by the individual and is, as such, the opposite of a fixed order 
which dehumanizes man by imposing its will on him. That is, to 
Kyo the Marxist movement calls for both individual spontaneity and 
societal attachment. In it he can combine his ethics with his politics. 

Kyo's political reservations thus appear as part of the novel's 
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psychological burden. Seen from this angle^ Man's Fate is pro- 
foundly non-political. Although the story involves the clash between 
personalities who belong to opposing international factions^ it deals 
in the main with the personalities themselves. ' Society ' hovers in 
the background only. The focus is on psychological individuation 
shown precisely at the point where it overlaps the general social and 
political interest. There is the feeling that any kind of political 
.strategy entails human and ethical injustice, that politics cannot deal 
adequately with the emotions, least of all with those of a Ch'en, and 
only a little better with those of a Kyo. Private suffering cannot be 
eliminated by the social body, for it issues from the fact of indi- 
vidual existence. This is * La Condition hurnaine/ Those who recog- 
nize its inevitability and adjust their acts accordingly can be saved. 
For those who drug themselves with power into the illusion of self- 
sufficiency, the novel offers no grace. 

Man’s Fate deals with the inescapable Unknown, the Sphinx in 
human existence which renders tragedy inevitable. It is the tragedy 
of man’s solitude issuing from the ‘ exposure ’ of that which cannot 
be protected by the collective netting. Yet there are different levels 
of solitude and different qualities in the efforts to establish communica- 
tion. Clappique seeks refuge in his mythomania and in sex. But he 
fails to banish fear and remains lonely, for he knows there is no 
identification to be found in the ‘ women who open their thighs 
.and their hearts while thinking of something else.' Ferral likewise 
is alone. He too knows that there can be no self -transcendence in his 
autoistic relationship with men and women. Ch’en’s auto-eroticism 
is somewhat checked by his attempt at social identification. He at 
least seeks to ' die on the highest possible plane.’ His absolute of 
death in action meets with the absolute of passivity achieved byGisors 
through his opium. In all there is denial of life and a forgetting, a 
dissolving of the self, rather than its organization. Lacking all social 
faith, they are left helpless when faced by individual frustration. 
Thus when Ferral is confronted by Valerie's rejection, he is com- 
pletely emptied. The only urge left in him is toward violence and 
humiliation. On the other hand, even as Kyo is tormented by May's 
act, he can be consoled by the fact that to him she is not simply a 
woman but also a comrade. 

The embrace by which love holds beings together against solitude did 
not bring its relief to man; it brought relief only to the madman, to the 
incomparable monster, dear above all things, that every being is to himself 
.and that he cherishes in his heart. . . . My kind are those who love me 
and do not look at me, who love me in spite of everything, degradatiori, 
baseness, treason — me and not what I have done or shall do — who would 
love me as long as I would love myself — even to suicide. 
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II 

In Days of Wiath Malraux shifts the accent from the differential 
to the integral. The impetus for the inverted emphasis was the 
emergence of fascist collectivism. Under its threat of completely 
walling up individual expression, Malraux's novel transfers the prob- 
lem from revolutionary differentiation to social consolidation. 
Kassner's Nazi prison is airtight, silencing human speech and activity. 
Barred from communication outward, Kassner is at first driven to 
self-communication. But the monologue in Days of Wiath gradu- 
ally becomes a cosmologue. Where, in Man's Fate, we have a num- 
ber of voices, each with its private speech, here all is merged into the 
unified wice of humanity. In the earlier novel the theme of dissocia- 
tion is communicated by a staccato idiom. The story is broken up,, 
demarcated by calendar dates and clock time. Here we have the 
continuity of a movement, a wave-like rhythm carrying the theme of 
completest identification. The dramatic action of Man's Fate is 
replaced by pantheistic meditation. 

The theme of integiation is consummated on three levels. It 
begins with integration in reverse, with Kassner entombed in the 
Nazi dungeon. The torture which he suffers stems from the threat 
to his identity. At the point of madness (that is, of being deprived 
of self- and social-consciousness), he hears the knocks in the next 
cell, spelling out ‘ comrade ' and ‘ courage.' The anonymity of the 
language and of the person suggests that it is the anti-fascist move- 
ment rather than an anti-fascist individual which is communicating 
with him. Kassner now moves to integration with the communality 
opposing the fascist collectivity. But on this plane, Kassner's specific 
personality is submerged, although his life is saved. And when the 
guard tells him that ‘ Kassner ' has given himself up, he ' suddenly 
recalled the scene of two Red guards sprawling on the ground at the 
entrance to a village — their sexual organs had been crushed between 
two bricks.' By accepting the sacrifice Kassner accepts the death of 
his name. It is the death of his former personality described as 
romantically individualistic. During the nine days in the cell he is 
reborn, and he feels himself now separated ‘ once more from the 
world.' 

Days of Wrath is the extreme communal counterpoint to the 
collective nightmare of fascism. Where in fascism the individual is 
a forced sacrifice, here the individual makes the sacrifice freely. The 
musical motifs which banish Kassner's insanity indicate the difference 
in communication. At first music was to Kassner like death, libera- 
ting man from time and articulate speech, ‘ mingling all its mani- 
festations even as life and death merge in the immobility of the 
starry sky.' Its initial meaning is similar to that which ' Dei Linden- 
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baum ' had for Hans Castorp on the Magic Mountain, the all- 
enveloping veil shrouding his active self. Later, when Castorp sings 
it on the battlefield, it becomes an expression of his relative distance 
from the collectivity of the war. Likewise, Kassner gradually begins 
to feel that his music is more than fatal integration, that its universal 
appeal is that of * human fellowship.' It seems to unite in a common 
bond ' all the voices of that subterranean region in which music takes 
man's head between its hands and slowly lifts it up toward human 
fellowship.' The music which issues from the depths of his enclosure 
has movement, harmony and freedom. The musical notes and the 
vision of the Greek Orthodox ritual suggest the eternity of life and 
not the eternity of death. Such self-effacement is enacted in every 
character in the novel : the comrade who gives himself up, the aviator 
who risks his life to carry Kassner out of danger and the wife who is 
once more ready to bear the sacrifice of Kassner's returning to carry 
on illegal work in Germany. 

However, the very polar relation which this novel bears to Man's 
Fate points to their psychological kinship. Malraux ' succeeds ’ in 
solving the problem of individuation in Days of Wrath by present- 
ing his characters as prototypes rather than as individuals. Kassner 
is an impersonal representation of the tortured man. The prisoner 
in the next cell is simply a tapping on the wall; the comrade who 
gives himself up as ' Kassner ' is an unidentified sacrifice and the 
aviator a kind of disembodied messenger. Now once Kassner is 
rescued from the Nazi prison and becomes an individual, the prob- 
lem and perspective of Man's Fate reappear. When he arrives at the 
anti-fascist rally he sees it as a ‘ sea of heads and necks all alike.” 
In this undifferentiated collectivity, he is unable to find his wife. 
And as Kassner observes the mass-meeting, with all ' waiting for the 
slogans,' he feels that here too there is something which is ' full of 
menace.' At this point the image of the corpses with their crushed 
testicles passes before him again. 

However, the dilemma of individualism and organization is a 
minor theme here. The stress is on self-submission as the road to- 
ward higher self-realization. Kassner loses only his older, romantic- 
ally inclined self. By his sacrifice the comrade (who performs the 
most heroic act in the novel) bequeaths his own anonymous name to 
Kassner. This would be the third stage of Kassner's development, the 
jstory of the communal personality. 

Ill 

This fusion is the theme of Malraux's next novel. Man’s Hope 
combines the narcissistic and the authoritative mode. The individual- 
istic characters from Man's Fate are socialized by the comrade from 
Days of Wrath, and the latter emerges to assume an identity. 
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Malraux's name for the resultant character is the people, who have 
gathered from eveiy^ corner of the world to oppose fascism. These 
people are not a ‘ sea of heads and necks all alike.' Although they 
become part of a uniform war-machine, they retain their specific 
character. They are distinguished by the fact that they have not 
been conscripted but have volunteered. They have freely chosen an 
action consistent with their nature. This lends their acts moral 
dignity. 

However, this very morality raises the issue posed in Man's Fate. 
The international groups are united in fighting fascism, but their 
reasons vary. Economically speaking, there is little difference between 
the Catholics, the anarchists, the socialists and the communists 
aligned against the fascist coalition. But this economic invariant does 
not spell psychological uniformity. The attitudes, grounds and 
motives which activate the various groups differ and clash with one 
another. Malraux is once more concerned with the differential be- 
tween economics and psychology. 

Malraux concretizes the problem through the medium of the 
Spanish anarchists. They join the struggle because fascism chokes 
individual freedom, and they fight in the same manner : freely, indi- 
vidually, spontaneously. Their means are of the same nature as their 
ends. The anarchists (such as Puig and the Negus) are the carry- 
over of Ch'en from Man's Fate. For them the revolution has mean- 
itig while it is in its romantic-individualistic stage of careless rapture. 

The opening chapters convey this *free' method of opposing 
fascist organization, the diffusion of structure and plot corresponding 
to the anarchic individualism and unorganized defence at the begin- 
ning of the Spanish War. There is a multiplicity of theme and style,, 
a jumping back and forth, a feverish discontinuity suggestive of the 
unco-ordinated way the volunteers were meeting the co-ordinated 
enemy. It is as though the rigidity of Kassner's passive resistance had 
been loosened under the stress of action. 

But emotional enthusiasm is not enough in a mechanized war. 
Spain, Garcia points out, ' is littered with barricades — to resist 
Franco's warplanes! ' As he listens to the sounds of enthusiasm com- 
ing in through the window, he admits that ' they stand for one of 
the most moving things on earth, and one of the rarest.' But, ‘all 
of that’s got to be transformed — or perish.' When Magnin, the leader 
of the International Air Force, insists (we are reminded here of 
Ch'en) that he does not see men giving their lives for organization 
and discipline, Garcia urges that fervour by itself spells defeat* He 
tells the Negus : ‘ When one wants to make the revolution a way of 
living, for the mere fun of it, it usually becomes a way of dying. 
And in that case, old fellow, one ends up by being as satisfied with 
martyrdom as with victory.' The apocalyptic mood is good and necev 
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sary as a first stage, but it clamours for everything right away — ^and 
there is the danger. ‘ It's in the nature of an apocalypse to have no 
future. . . . Even when it professes to have one.' The task is to 
' organize the apocalypse.' (One is reminded here of Freud's ' or- 
ganization of the Id.') 

The story depicts such a transformation. The stage of ' play ' gives 
way to conscious planning, idealistic self-indulgence to hard disci- 
pline. The apocalypse is organized. The elements for the transforma- 
tion are present in the disciplined organization of the communists 
and socialists, as well as in the communality of the Catholics. They 
even exist in the Spanish anarehists. For these are anarcho-syndicalists 
who, in trade-union activity, take their stand on Sorel's syndicalist 
teachings. Thus is formed the ' incredible fraternity ' of Catholics, 
socialists, communists and anarcho-syndicalists, united in a social 
battle against social poverty and degradation. 

Man's Hope blends the differentiated individualism of Ch'en with 
the pantheistic sociality of the Unknown Comrade-Soldier. The 
fusion can be traced in Magnin and Manuel. They begin at opposite 
ends, Magnin as sceptical of the value of organization and diseipline, 
Manuel as a faithful ' party man.' In the course of the story they 
approach each other. Magnin modifies lus psychological indi- 
vidualism, and Manuel's party thinking becomes qualified by his 
awakening to general human attitudes. When he sees one of his 
men writing on the wall with the blood of a dead fascist, Manuel 
realizes that in the new Spain such men will be no easier to handle 
than the present enemy. It marks the birth of responsibility for him. 
He notes tliat every step he takes toward greater efficiency estranges 
him from himself and his fellowmen. FJe becomes aware of the 
antinomy between politics and ethics. Yet his consciousness of the 
antinomy acts as a release. The book ends with Manuel playing 
Beethoven. 

As the strands of melody took form, interwoven with his past, they 
conveyed to him the selfsame message that the dim sky, those ageless 
fields and that town which had stopped the Moors might, too, have given 
him. For the first time Manuel was hearing the voice of that which is 
more awe-inspiring even than the blood of men, more enigmatic even 
than their presence on the earth — the infinite possibilities of their destiny. 
And he felt that this new consciousness within him was linked up with 
the sounds of running water in the street and the footfalls of the 
prisoners, profound and permanent as the beating of his heart. 

The vessel for uniting Magnin, the fighter in the ' air,' and Manuel, 
the politician and soldier on ‘ land,' is the peasants with whom the 
novel ends. The section in which the peasant helps Magnin locate 
a field of enemy airplanes, followed by the march of peasants bear- 
ing the wounded to the valley, is Malraux's dramatic tribute to the 
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* Unknown Soldier ' of the people. The peasant (‘ Where has 
Magnin seen that face before? Everywhere ') had never been up in 
an airplane before. Wlien asked whether he won’t get panicky, he 
does not understand. He has less knowledge than the technicians 
and less fear. But he ' knows ' his land. The account of his going up 
in an airplane and of the subsequent march of the peasants carrying 
the litters of wounded aviators becomes a high artistic fusion of the 
primitive and the conscious, the earth and the sky, the free and the 
determined. 

The solemn, primitive march of that line of stretchers had something 
as compelling about it as the pale rocks that merged into the lowering 
sky, something as fundamental as the apples scattered on the ground. . . . 
And the steady rhythm of their tread over the long, pain-burdened 
journey seemed to fiU the vast ravine, down which the last cries still came 
floating from the birds above, with a solemn beat like a funeral drum. 
But it was not death which haunted the mountains at that moment; it 
was triumphant human will. 

In The Royal Way and in Man's Fate death and destiny were 
questioning mysteries, cosmic phenomena. Their agents were things 
carrying secret and deadly powers: Ch’en's dagger, the mosquito 
netting, Gisors’ opium. In Mans Hope things become functions in 
an activistic context. Searchlights go ' stabbing through the sky,' 
and panes cave in ' like drum-heads.’ The novel interweaves the in- 
dividual and the situational in a point-counterpoint technique, and 
shows them as resolved in Praxis. In Man's Hope men also die 
through inanimate objects. But they die by choice and for one an- 
other. Here death is socialized and has lost its ‘ metaphysical validity.' 
The blood of comrades becomes the metaphor of their communion 
in life, and their death a sacrifice for the immortality of the human 
value. Basically they arc dying for an old way of life, for the ' dark 
underground communion ' once provided by Christianity. 

Yet throughout, the rift between politics, as social consciousness, 
and culture, as psychological consciousness, remains as a tragic under- 
current. Man has to act in terms of politics, and since action must 
be specific, it rules out alternate avenues of action. For an intellec- 
tual and for an artist, the choice is a tragic one. Where the politician 
condemns a dissenter as an outlaw, the intellectual and artist have 
a tremendous sympathy for the outlaw. For they aim at a total 
reality, in which all possible alternatives have their legitimate place. 

The great intellectual is a man of subtleties, of fine shades, of evalua- 
tions; he's interested in absolute truth and in the complexity of things. He 
is — ^how shall 1 put it? — ' antimanichean ’ by definition, by nature. But 
all forms of action are maoichean, because all action pays a tribute to the 
devil; that manichean element is most intense when the masses are m- 
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volved. Every true revolutionary is a born manichean. The same is true of 
politics, all politics. 

In Hernandez, Malraux incoiporates the tragic conflict between 
' efficiency ' and ‘ justice.' Garcia, thinking pf Hernandez, comes 
nearest to formulating the over-all position which would be just at 
once to the temporal dialectics of politics and the simultaneous dia- 
lectic of thought and art : 

The path that leads from moral standards to political activity is strewn 
with our dead selves. . . . For a thinker the revolution's a tragedy. 

But 

for such a man, life, too, is tragic. And if he is counting on the revolution 
to abolish hisT private tragedy, he’s making a mistake — that’s all. 

There remains ' hope ’ in the approximate translation of the dream 
into actuality in the ‘ future.’ FIopc lies in the infinite possibilities 
of man. But because they arc infinite, they must be limited, con- 
served, channelized, organized. Hope is grounded in man's con- 
sciousness, in his converting the largest possible range of his experi- 
ences into conscious thought. By getting to know why he lives and 
must die, by getting to know how much he can hope for from social 
amelioration and how much tragedy inevitably remains, he can to 
that extent control his fate and thus become his own excuse for 
being. That is, be can retain that value without which human life 
lacks meaning and freedom — dignity. The ethical justification of fight- 
ing for the new social structure is not that it automatically creates 
nobility of character but that we may expect from it favourable con- 
ditions. No social system can bring about equality, but it can bring 
about fraternity. And fraternity is the opposite of humiliation. 


18. THE IDEA OF UNIVERSAL CULTURE 

Lasst alZe Volker unter gleichem Himmd 
Sich gieicher Gabe wohlgeimit erfreun! 

JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 

Man is a universal essence ... in that he conducts himself as a 
universal and fiee being. . . . Alienated work estranges man . . . from 
his universal essence. 

KARL MARX 

We should just fearlessly style ourselves 'good Europeans' and 
labour actively for the amalgamation of nations. 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 
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THOMAS MANN # 

T homas m Ann's distinguished position in contempor- 
ary letters derives from a liberal manipulation of the catholic 
values in world culture. Perhaps more than any other writer 
to-day Mann would at once preserve the link with our ances- 
tral heritage and meet the demands of the hour. The key-terms for 
this dual aspect in Mann's work are ‘ association ' and ' identification.' 
In his case, again, war and fascism made for variations in range and 
degree. 

Mann's pre-war identification was mainly with the Germanic 
Kultm tradition of a musical ^esthetic and an idealistic dialectic, 
which was suspicious of Mediterranean civilization geared to prac- 
tical concerns. It is the period of Tonio Kroeger, BuddenbwokSy 
Death in Venice, culminating in the essay on F^rederick the Great 
and Mann's war against the political internationalism of his brother 
Heinrich. It is dominated by Schopenhauerian aesthetics and volun- 
tarism, Wagnerian Nirvana mythology, Nietzschean metaphysics of 
disease and Freudian probings into chthonian regions. The First 
World War closes Mann's aristocratic Kultm association. The 
Magic Mountain and the critical essays of the 'twenties embody 
Mann’s painful leave-taking of Germanic idealism and bring him 
closer to the social-pragmatic values in the Latin and European 
tradition. The arrival of Hitlerism completes this development. It 
frees Mann toward World Citizenship, which he discovers in the 
Hebraic-Christian heritage. These international values are embodied 
in the Joseph cycle. The whole marks the transition from an aesthetic 
attitude to the ethical act. Yet — and this is the unique feature of his 
Weltanschauung — Thomas Mann does not discard his past. His 
present outlook is deeply permeated by his former allegiances. 

THE PROBLEM OF ESCAPE AND THE .ESTHETIC 
CONSCIENCE 

In Thomas Mann's pre-war work the nineteenth-century battle 
between commercial and spiritual values is fought out to an aesthetic 
conclusion : the characters retreat to the realm of artistic and philo- 
sophic freedom. Thomas and Hanno Buddenbrook elude the finan- 
cial schemings of the Hagenstroms by embracing Schopenhauer's 
static pantheism and Wagner's musical dialectics. Spinell and Frau 
Kloeterjahn resist the prosaic robustness of old and young Kloeterjahn 
by losing themselves in the love-yearning of the Tiistan scoi<e. 
Aschenbach is liberated from a close-fisted Prussianism by Tadzio's 
exotic beauty which he enjoys * purely' from a distance. Young 
Castorp is saved from the technics of engineering by a hermetically 
sealed Olympian mountain. There he ‘grows,' feeding on cerebral 
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talk and formless Walpurgisnachts, rendering piety to disease and 
lomantic music. If Tonio Kroeger still yearns for the simple, the 
blond and blue-eyed, if Spinell and Thomas Buddenbrook maintain 
some contact with the material world of the Kloeterjahns and Hagen- 
Stroms, Gustav Aschenbach and Hans Castorp break almost com- 
pletely with the ' real ' world. Here Mann pictures the ultimate stage 
of alienation which began with the Germanic Kultur dualism be- 
tween matter and spirit, existence and value. 

But is there an ‘ escape 7 Do not empirical compulsions them- 
selves condition ascents to enchanted castles, and do they not con- 
tinue to operate and affect the ‘ escapist 7 Do those who flee be- 
come immune to happenings in the spatial-temporal concretum? 
That was the persuasion of nineteenth-century romanticism. But this 
persuasion was weakened in the next hundred years, in which the 
reality of technics and industry intruded upon the ' ideal.' Modern 
writers sense that there is no escape. They send their heroes ' away,' 
but do so with a bad conscience. 

Such reservations already appear in Mann's early work. Tonio 
Kroeger envies the simple and uncomplicated. His final aesthetic 
consolation is mixed with nostalgia and regret. Detlev Spinell is 
pathetically helpless before the robust physicality of Kloeterjahn. 
Thomas Buddenbrook turns to Schopenhauer, but the latter stills his 
agony for only a brief moment. He dies, having lost his past and 
without hope in the future. Death in Venice is Mann's last stand 
at the Hindenburg line of aestheticism. Even here the ‘ truth ' flashes 
before Aschenbach when, at the end, he observes 1 adzio's beautiful 
face being pressed down into the sand. With Castorp's descent from 
the Magic Mountain, Mann returns to the realistic battlefield. Yet 
Castorp fights for the very powers he distrusted seven years earlier. 
He abandons the aesthetic realm, but he remains between two worlds 
as he sings Schubert in the service of the German war-machine. 
Castorp’s retreat does not save him from politics. The Magic Moun- 
tain showed that there was no escape.^ The issues between Settem- 
brini and Naphta could not be settled by the word but only by 
the act. In The Magic Mountain, however, the act is as ambiguous 
as the word. 

^ This also defines the fjanction of Settembrini, the ‘ critic ' of the Magic Mountain. 
He talks of freedom without naming the conditions for freedom. He urges Castorp to 
return to the flatland but avoids consideration of its material crassness, which sent Castorp 
away from it in the first place. Settembrini's own critical education helps Castorp to see 
the limitations of Settembiini’s uncritical acceptance of flatland values which are leading 
toward 1914. Joachim's tragic end is a consequence of following Settembrini’s urgmgs to 
go down below. This internationalist never criticizes capitalism and becomes a rabid 
nationalist in 1914. Settembrini’s talk of freedom serves only to fiee Castorp tor tne 
licence needed to approach Clavdia. Castorp ‘ thanks ' him for that on Walpurgisnacht. 
for a more detailed analysis of The Magic Mountain, see Chapter I'wo of our Three 
iVays of Modern Man. 
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In 1929 Klann published An Experience in the Occult and Mario 
•and the Magician. Here art is no longer pure magic; it has become 
black magic. If, in the occult experiments, artistic sleight-of-hand is 
confined to relatively harmless pranks, the story of Mario, acted in 
the land of black fascism, holds more terrifying possibilities. The 
magician Cippola, though ugly and deformed, succeeds in forcing his 
audience to do his bidding, to dance against its will, even to show 
physical affection for the misformed juggler. Here art is no longer 
' distant ' : Cippola mixes freely with the audience. But the contact 
is. used to irnpose a more diiect exploitation.’ The older art erred 
negatively through objective withdrawal. It was merely out of date. 
This art * interacts ' to produce inhuman practices. Cippola employs 
his ‘ comradely ’ approach to establish the notion of the leader- 
follower principle, 'fhe capacity for self-surrender, Cippola tells his 
audience, is but the reverse side of that other power to will and to 
command. In the leader the will is obedience, the obedience will. If, 
in The Magic Mountain, artistic disinterestedness is manipulated to- 
ward a war dictatorship, in Mario and the Magician art is used 
directly in the interests of a sombre fascism.' 

UNIVERSAL CULTURE 

I’he idea of a universal poem is perhaps as old as human conscious- 
ness itself. We find it in our legends of Moses and Jesus, of Prome- 
theus and Parsifal, of Faust and Siegfried. In Goethe, Marx and 
Nietzsche, the concept of universal culture becomes a programmatic 
demand. Yet even as Goethe's Faust enunciates his vision of a free 
people he remains a Utopian leader separated from his following by 
heroic exclusiveness. Nietzsche's Zarathustra is a lone, almost lost 
voice in the wilderness, torn by discords over his own solitude. Karl 
Marx formulates the social conditions for the development of the 
' universal man.' He sees that human freedom requires social freedom 
as a prerequisite. A sociologist rather than a poet, Marx does not 
face the problem of poetic creation of situation and character. But 
even as a critic he is constrained to place the emphasis on repudia- 
ting the old mores. He has less to say about the vita nuova. 

^ The political reference is unambiguous. The author notes the fascistic nationalism ot 
some groups at the resort and the connection of Cippola to II Duce’s brother. Cippola 
himself employs the fascist salute, and his entire performance is a crystallization of fascist 
demagogy and dehumanization. We may also note Mann’s ‘ social ’ description of the 
‘ way ' to the hall where the performance took place. ‘ You reached it by following the 
main street under the wall of the “ palazzo,” a ruin with a “ For Sale ” sign, that suggested 
a castle and had obviously been built in lordlier days. In the same street were the chemist, 
the hairdresser, and all the better shops; it led, so to speak, from the feudal past, the 
bourgeois into the proletarian, for it ended off between two rows of poor fishing-huts, 
where old women sat mending nets before the doors. And here, among the proletariat, 
was the hall. . . .’ 
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Our own century brought the trend toward collectivism to a 
climax. It established the warped co-ordination of fascism and the 
idea of international socialism born in the Russian Revolution. Para- 
doxically, the fascist cataclysm has accelerated and encouraged the 
forging of human solidarity. It has been our war-torn era which has 
once again brought forward the idea of universal culture. 

The theme of collectivism runs through all of Mann's work. In 
his earlier writing it takes the form of a metaphysical or musical 
universalism. Thomas Buddenbrook finds solace for the loss of his 
personal heritage in the Schopenhauerian thought that he is at one 
with the cosmos and Ilanno is enveloped by an all-embracing 
Wagnerian Nirvana. Aschenbach's seif dissolves in the contempla- 
tion of the Platonic, and Hans Castorp loses himself in the magic 
timelessness of tlie cosmopolitan Bcrghof. When Castorp leaves the 
Berghof, he exchanges, to be sure, a metaphysical collectivism for a 
concrete sociality, but this new affiliation turns out to be a tragic 
error on another plane. It marks an advance over his circular abstrac- 
tions, for it ' quickens ' him toward action. But this action is on a 
destructive plane. The Joseph story would translate Castorp's identi- 
fication, at odds with the interests of the individual, into a collec- 
tivism where the self is neither subsumed nor destroyed. The Joseph 
cycle represents Mann's hope of ' supra-personal, supra-partisan, 
supra-racial standards and values.' This orientation is foreshadowed 
in Hans Castorp's snow-dream on the Magic Mountain. 

Castorp’ s vision follows his rejection of the two dialectical peda- 
gogues, each of whom represents a confused form of collectivism — 
Settembrini defending a capitalistic world republic and Naphta an 
ambiguous Jesuitical communism. To resolve their ' morally chaotic 
All,’ the author takes Castorp away from the civilizatory concord- 
ances of the Berghof to dream amid the ' inhumanity ’ of nature's 
stillness. Castofp’s dream is ' anonymous and communal,’ merging 
the observer with the object observed. His vision is something he had 
^ always ’ known. ' Always and that always went far, far, unthinkably 
far back.’ He beholds a pastoral scene by a Mediterranean seashore, 
peopled by cliildrcn of the sun and the sea, joyous and winning, 
friendly and courteous to one another. It is an agrarian setting in 
which people live in complete social harmony. They play seriously 
and they work gladly. ' Art ’ and ‘ life ’ appear happily joined. But 
this pleasurable ' wish ’ of the dreamer is disturbed by the critical 
censor, who half-awakens Hans Castoip by the picture of the social 
blood sacrifice. Behind the Utopian sociality a realistic struggle goes 
on among groups and classes. But before he is fully awake Castorp 
formulates that synthesis which Mann’s characters had vainly sought 
for, the union of thought and action. The dream is forgotten by 
Castorp as he returns to the Berghof, but it remains stored away in 
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his subconscious, where he has ' always ' known it. For Mann, dreams 
are promises, not merely recollections of things past. 

The First World War and fascism helped bridge the distance be- 
tween the hesitant note of The Magic Mountain, and the Joseph 
story. The thunderbolt which dynamited Mann's Kultur concept 
showed that aestheticism was propagandistic in its consequences 
(' Music is politically suspect '). There followed Mann's spirited con- 
cern with the ' demands of the day,' his participation in the struggle 
against the Nazi menace, culminating in the Joseph story. Yet Mann 
found his universal theme as he was about to be alienated from his 
native grounds. This circumstance is, as we shall see, not without 
import for this work as well. 

THE MODERN MYTH 

The story of Joseph is the legend of man's eternal sources and the 
recurrent cycles of his existence. The author leaves the historical 
distractedness of the bourgeois world to pierce deeply into the human. 
In terms of the Freudian metaphor the work may be called a ihonu- 
ment to the immortal wish of man's unconscious, to his legendary 
Titanism which has been obscured by temporal shadows. The myth 
would render homage to man's ancestral and traditional roots. It is 
a work of piety and loyalty to essential forms in an age of unrest and 
bewildering change. In paying tribute to the power and inspiration 
of the past, the story becomes a repudiation of those authorities in 
the present that demand co-ordinated fealty. The story is a Freudian 
charting of man's infantile stage, revealed as encompassing the land- 
marks of humanity’s permanent way. 

However, Mann's story is not a mere retelling of the primitive 
legend. It is not pure regression and literal recurrence. His myth is 
garbed in all the complex forms of modern insights. As Castorp 
invaded the wild primitiveness with ' civilized ' instruments, so 
Mann approaches the early history of man with the aid of modern 
anthropology and psychology. It is an attitude toward man's begin- 
nings on the part of a modern. The hypotheses and implications are 
ours. While the ending is given to us and the forms remain eternally 
the same, the content and process vary. Time is real and history does 
not repeat itself exactly. As against the simple authoritarianism of 
the fascist myth and the permanent absolute of the Thomist view, 
here man's will and imagination are factors in his fate. The reversion 
to the past is no search for a lost paradise. The pattern binds us but 
varies when it is enacted in the particular. It is an ' I ' and a single 
individual ' through whom the typical and the traditional are being 
fulfilled.' This ' I ' is ' from God and is of the spirit, which is free.' 
The dreams of our myths must be interpreted, not to avoid the 
'purposes of God,' but 'to anticipate and provide against it by 
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proper foresight/ In Mann's work, the myth is still to be fulfilled, 
and that depends on our work in the present and future. 

Mann has chosen a story which stands on the border line between 
the revealed and the historical. It is a period when the separation has 
already taken place between the hero-demon and the sky-god. And 
his characters both know and don't know. Their problems are not 
those of primitive tribes. Mann treats of exceptional, differentiated 
individuals. They are separated from their ancient prototypes by what 
has come between, by the Socratic question, by the quest of Don 
Quixote and the dilemmas of Hamlet and Faust. They have eaten 
from the tree of knowledge, and they know their tears. 

Thomas Mann's Joseph story is rich and iridescent in suggestive- 
ness, and no amount of critical labour can hope to exhaust it. The 
interpreter of its conceptual import faces the task of making clear 
Mann's amazing synchronization of multiple perspectives. Events 
appear simultaneously as happening according to physical causation, 
logical sequence, human motivation, purposeful direction, and withal 
as moulded by individual doing — a kind of translation of Aristotle's 
four * causes ' into a world where free will obtains. 

AHASUERUS 

Mann's choice of Hebrew characters strikes centrally into the 
ambivalent nature of his work. Mann is concerned with people whom 
history has fated to be restless wanderers. The Fathers and Sons in 
Mann's story arc given over to endless quests, from Abraham the 
moon-wanderer to Jacob and Joseph, forced to leave their fathers' 
homes. They arc Odyssean characters, uprooted and homeless, repre- 
sentations of mankind's eternal uniest. They are a nomadic group, 
forming a bridge between East and West. To Mann the choice of 
Hebrew characters does not exemplify the fortune of a single people. 
For he is well aware that the Ahasueran nature of Jewish history has 
been conditioned by specific historical exigencies. Similar factors 
operating in the post-war era have produced an analogous situation 
for all peoples. In fact, Mann stresses the interracial character of his 
group, which stamps it as a prototype of mankind itself. Their 
Hebrew affiliation simply makes for a greater accentuation of what is 
a dominant motif in the story of man as a whole and particularly of 
modern man. In Mann’s work the element of disquietude is bound 
up with his category of Geist or Spirit. In its broadest meaning, 
Spirit makes for doubt, criticism, questioning. It is the warring emis- 
sary which ' stirs up emotions of isquiet and exceptional wretched- 
ness in the breast of one single man among the blithely agreeing and 
accepting host, drives him far out of the gates of the past and the 
known into the uncertain and adventurous.' It moves among 
coulisses and abysses ' (' Kiistenkulissen uhd Bmnnenschlund ') and 
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is forever bargaining with Mephisto yet never selling the soul to him. 
Spirit is Mann's equivalent for Goethe's Faustianism, the determina- 
tion not to tarry in the moment; for Nietzsche's transvaluation of 
values and continuous ‘ self -surpassing.' Mann's other favourite term 
for it is ‘ irony.' It is the attitude which seeks knowledge of the 
' other side ' and of the total situation. And since such knowledge 
cannot be gained 'locally/ man must be ever migrating. From this 
desire for the other arises humaneness, sympathy with the alien. This 
constitutes the international ingredient of the Ahasueran man.' 

The legend tells that the Hebrew Cod was Spirit and that he 
' blessed ’ Abraham. Abraham is blessed in the sense that he has the 
blessing of the spiritual, for he would serve none but the Highest. 
This makes for his blessing, a blessing which is transmitted to Jacob, 
Joseph and Judah, the fathers of coming generations." 

But pure spirit is dangerous to man. Mann's early characters, 
Spinell, Hanno, Aschenbach and Naphta, suffered from incest of the 
spirit, attempting to create out of their own substance, out of art 
and logic. They shunned the material sphere and tended toward 
self -regression, auto-eroticism and homosexualism. They reflected the 
truncated artist- and thinker-type whose images are the reflex of his 
own desires. Castorp is saved from this circular route by the realm 
of matter, in the shape of the war. But he receives it as uncritically 
as he shunned it, and his problem is dissolved rather than resolved. 
And where pure reason or rhetoric leads is shown in the self-contra- 
dictory act of Leo Naphta. 

In the Joseph story, too, the characters are exposed to this peril. 
Jacob faces the wrath of Esau whom he tricked by his rhetoric. He 
flees from Laban, whom he likewise deceived, and loses Rachel, 'the 
wife of his choice. When he ventures further, gives the coat of many 
colours to Joseph instead of to Reuben, the first born, thereby con- 
tinuing to show preference for the spiritual over the legal, he loses 
the beloved son of Rachel as well. 

Joseph has the blessing long before the father bestows the ketonet 
on him. Young Joseph is beautiful and learned, combines the ima- 
ginative with the speculative. He is a superior character. His devia- 
tion has not the freakish nature of Mann's former ' marked ' men, 
of little Herr Friedmann, Tobias Mindernickel. He does not suffer 
from the diseased loneliness of Hanno Buddenbrook and the am- 
biguous apartness of Gustav Aschenbach. I’here beauty is seen as 
the price paid for exclusion from normal living and communal par- 

* Naphta, the Jew turned Jesuit, also exhibits this internationalism. Even the duel 
with Settembrmi reveals his rejected, inverted humaneness. 

“ The ‘ spirituality ' and critical openness of the Hebiew people are to be understood as 
< historical rather than as a natural category. Persecutions which disallowed them material 
possessions have tended to develop their reputed quality of intellectual, abstract 
JLuftmenschen. 
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ticipation, and art as possible only in opposition to the world. Here 
excellence is to be nourished by the world. Here the characters are 
not made sensitive by disease. Mann has chosen healthy people, 
chosen a legend which ends with Joseph the artist providing for his 
community as he in turn is nourished by it. 

YOUNG JOSEPH 

The epic opens with young Joseph admiring his own beauty as 
reflected in the well. His ego is in the naive state, regarding itself as 
the centre of the universe, which it treats as a free playground. 
Young Joseph is the story of this ' poetic,' narcissistic level to the 
point where it receives a rude, critical awakening by the collective 
physical attack of the brothers. Joseph is cast into the dark, damp 
earth, bereft of his ketonet. In the pit he begins to realize the folly 
of his spiritual arrogance. The corporal nature of the assault (the act 
is a kind of rape on Joseph’s virgin adolescence) awakens him to the 
conscience of the material. 

The event introduces a new note in Mann’s work — the modifica- 
tion of the spirit’s magic by the power of the physical. The bodily 
is also part of Joseph’s heritage. There is Isaac, ‘ the ram,’ who stays 
on his native grounds to receive the bride and who dies at home. 
And there are the brothers, working communally in their father’s 
pastures. To be sure, Mann never grows enthusiastic over these 
characters. But he does stress their pedagogical value for their artistic 
brother. It is through them, through the mass and physical act of 
the brothers, that Joseph is reborn. 

The rebirth process is a leit-motif of this work. Its agent is the 
elemental, earthly underground. Before his descent to the pit Joseph 
is a Homunculus spirit. Like Homunculus he appears almost neutral 
in his sex, and like him he acquires body through contact with the 
elements. His spirit breaks its glass vial on the huge stone which 
covers the well, and by his mingling with the filthy dampness, 
Joseph’s universality is invaded by particular materiality. Critical 
awareness stirs in him, and Joseph ' sees ’ the brothers for the first 
time, appreciating their own human dilemma. His appeal to them 
now is in terms of their common interests, as brothers of the same 
father. 

The pit motif is Mann’s version of the necessary material element 
in the dialectic of movement and progress. As a prototype of the 
human process, Joseph’s fate is to fall into grooves, to challenge the 
dangerous and engage in the adventurous. It is this tendency toward 
' sinning ’ which the anxious father recognized when he found him 
worshipping the moon near a well. But such sinning is an essential 
element of the aesthetic and of the moral, which consists in * experi* 
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ence, knowledge, passion . . . yielding to harm and destruction/^ 
Education requires contact with the dubious, the ambiguous, the 
diseased. Joseph's earlier harmony was won by seclusion from the 
wars of his society. The brothers' attack precipitates his dawning 
realization that the stability of individual harmony presupposes co- 
operation with the realities of the social. Joseph is educated by his 
contact with the mass. His bleeding body is the sign of his emerg- 
ence from the androgynous stage. The pit awakens Joseph to social 
consciousness. But to reach ripe manhood, Joseph must first return 
to the button moulder in Egypt. 

JOSEPH IN EGYPT 

In this new social pit Joseph begins as a ' nobody.' So keenly aware 
is he of this fact that he now wants to be known as ' Osarsiph,' or 
the dead Joseph, He is fully conscious of his alienation from the 
past, conscious that if he is ever to be reunited with it he must take 
the way ^ round.' But before his abstract cognizance can become 
translated into action, Joseph must physically experience the social 
category. He must be a slave before he can become a master. He 
must know humility, not in the simple Christian sense, as an end in 
itself, but as a means toward humanizing his leadership. Like Tadzio, 
he must eat dust — and like it. I’he Ego must come in touch with the 
environment so that his dreams may acquire material content and 
actuality. Through his experiences in Eg\pt, Joseph is to mature 
toward world citizenship. Joseph must earn his blessing in order to 
keep and preserve it. 

Joseph enters Egypt as a slave and servant. He quickly admits now 
that there are many 'centres' besides his own. He has known the 
world through his own family; now he mingles with all kinds of 
races, comes into contact with ' humanity.' He has not known work, 
but as he stands before the pyramids he realizes the great human 
blood-sacrifice which goes into their making. He sees Egypt's people 
driven by the lash, coughing and stumbling, while the nobles sit up- 
right, mummy-like, impressing their slaves with their unbending 
regality. 

Joseph is thrust into a kind of war. His battlefield is the macro- 
oosmic social world of business and diplomacy. Egypt is a land whose 
life and mores are determined by the static regularity of the Nile. 
It is Joseph's dry well once again, where he must practise renuncia- 
tion. At the same time Joseph will need to maintain critical self- 
awareness if he is not to repeat the obedience which spelled death 
for Joachim Ziemssen or the dutifulness of Hans Castorp who be- 

^ Here, as throughout his thought process, Thomas Mann follows Nietzschean perspec- 
tives. For Nietzsche, ‘ not the world as a Ding an sich — that is empty, empty of meaning 
•and worthy of Homeric laughter! — ^but the world as error is so rich m meaning, deep, 
wonderful, bearing within it fortune and misfortune.’ 
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came a cog in the war-machine. He is how among inhabitants of a 
leisnrely, feudal present. Beneath an eternal sun, its people, beauti- 
fied by the flattering brightness, look painted, * like Gods and tomb 
images.' They worship the dead and their animals, in whom the 
Egyptian gods were holy. Egypt is the antipode of Joseph's spiritual 
lieritage, tempting him to compromise, to tarry in the shimmering 
present. 

Yet even in this land there are differentiations of value. On the 
one hand, there is the God Amon, associated with moon-worship, and 
his prophet Beknechons, representative of Egypt's conservative 
nationalism. Together with the dwarf Dudu, and Potiphar's wife, 
Mut, they incorporate the principle of momentary gratification. Biit 
time has introduced movement. These forces are opposed by Aton, 
the sun-god, by Potiphar and the dwarf Gottliebchen, and later by 
the Pharaoh, Ikhnatori, who are critical of Egypt's feudal econoiiiy 
and its polytheistic worship. They champion the international spirit 
.and incorporate the principle of critical censorship. Between the two 
camps stands Joseph, somewhat in the position in which Castofp 
found himself, confronted by Naphta and Settembrini. But Joseph 
is an advance over Castorp. His bright prospects are predetermined. 
Joseph the son of Jacob will not be a passive onlooker. He will take 
part, try to direct the outcome of the battle. Joseph's problem first 
takes the form of Sex, his exposure to the body of Mut, the Sphinx- 
Goddess of Egypt. 

The first half of Joseph in Egypt has the character of slow-moving 
lava. We are in the land of night, and our main actors are wrapped 
in sleep. It is the time when Joseph's body is slowly maturing to 
malehood, and it is the period when Mut’s body is dormant. But 
in the second half the checked forces finally break loose, giving this 
part of the novel the breathless tempo of an irresistible torrent. 

The account of Mut's passionate embroilment with Joseph is 
Mann's first extended sex story. Indeed, except for Toni and Leah, 
Mut is the first sex-woman in Mann's work. Gerda Buddenbrook and 
Frau Kloeterjahti had recourse to Wagnerian eroticism for their 
sexual outlets, and Clavdia, ‘ feeble, fevered and tainted within,' en- 
gaged in ephemeral Walpurgisnachts and followed the elderly, ‘ pre-^ 
potent ' Mynheer Peeperkorn. In fact, there is not a single whole- 
some coitus-relationship in any of Mann's previous works. Almost 
all the characters were semi-impotent, expressive of Mann’s theme 
of pre-war Kultm anaemia. 

Mut is the antithesis. She is all body, too much body, as Mann's 
former characters had suffered from an overbalance of the spiritual. 
To be sure, Mut begins as a ' saint,' dedicated to the God Amon and 
betrothed as a maiden to Potiphar the eunuch. Thus she remains a 
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holy virgin after marriage/ But the traditional morality which society 
has imposed on her only drives the ‘ conscience ' of her flesh to break 
out in a volcanic eruption. She has denied her youth (as Aschenbach 
had), and now, in middle age, nature exacts recompense. It is as if 
the earth, long patient and quiet, began to tremble and quake in 
revolt^ spitting out fire and flame. Hers is not the phlegmatic passion 
Hans feels for Clavdia, not the agsthetic, horizontal love Aschenbach 
develops for Tadzio. Mut’s passion is demoniacal, carries the heat 
of sheer primitive lust. 

Joseph was prepared for this education by the elemental. Seven 
years have elapsed since the time when, as a youth of seventeen, his^ 
father found him at the well worshipping the moon. Now he falls a 
prey to the sorceress, who is also a moon-nun. The father warned 
him against exposing his gifts and the promise of his dreams. But 
Joseph’s education requires continuous ‘ exposure.’ Then his sin was 
hybris of the spirit; now it becomes hybris of the body. 

The setting is the nationalistic New Year’s feast, the occasion when 
the state ' compensates ’ the masses by wine, parades and dancing: 
for the exploitation they suffer all year round. It is the day when 
the God Amon displays his power, the power to hold, to tempt with 
"panem,’ to blind the soul by the luring spectacle. On this day 
Joseph too is exposed to the bodily, is tempted to silence his spiritual 
voice. Joseph almost succumbs to the mummy. He returns early to 
the * empty house,’ empty as the pit was to which he had been 
brought, empty even for Mut, for she gave up her soul when she 
turned to the black sorceress. Joseph returns to the house which 
contains Mut’s body lying in transparent royal linen. The voice 
which calls him has the rhythm of sin. It is the voice of the en- 
chanting present. 

Joseph is ' held ’ by Mut — ^but it is only his outer garment. 
(Castorp had won only Clavdia’s ' inner ’ X-ray on Walpurgisnacht.) 
At the extreme moment he must have heard the voice, the trembling,, 
worried voice of his little friend Gottliebchen. And he beholds the 
face of his father, as it appeared at the time when it ordered him to 
cover his nakedness. Joseph barely escapes the call of the outer and 
the glamorous. Not until he hears Mut’s " well-known speech ’ before 
the entire household, accusing him as the foreigner who has tried to 
force his arrogant demands on her, does Joseph fully realize the dark 
powers he has toyed with. In this dramatic scene, toward which all 
the lines of the story converge at a breathtaking pace, Mut becomes 
the incarnation of a female Samson, ready to destroy everything,, 
including herself, to avenge the insult dealt to the soul of her body. 

^ Even at the end, when Mut descends, to the level of the ‘ bitch,’ using black magic 
to win Joseph, she hopes that her prayer for the bewitching of Joseph’s body will not be- 
heard, so that she may gain the soul of her beloved as well. 
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Joseph's struggle is that between his desire for experience and the 
stem censor of his conscience. At the crucial moment the heritage of 
his forefathers gains ascendency over the Egyptian night, frees itself 
from the swirling currents of his fleshly environment. Joseph resists 
Mut's sensual propaganda. He saves his sex for purity, adheres to the 
international Geist of his Father. Physically separated from Jacob, 
Joseph is united with him spiritually. The story suggests Mann's 
fundamental concern with a new Father-symbol. Thomas Budden- 
brook felt that he had no son. Castorp was ' doubly orphaned,' and 
Peeperkorn's personality, like that of the Egyptian Potiphar, was 
faded and without issue. Joseph too loses his Father. But his Father- 
substitutes in Egypt lead him over the difficult transition period to 
the time when he will be reunited with Jacob. 

CHASTITY AND SPIRITUALITY 

In the Will to Powers Nietzsche named relative chastity a neces- 
sary caution in the life of an artist. ' It is one and the same form of 
.strength which is spent in artistic conception and in the sexual act. 
There is only one form of strength. The artist who yields in this 
respect, and who spends himself, is betrayed.' Similarly, in Mann's 
Royal Highness, the poet. Martini, declares that ' renunciation is our 
pact with the Muse; thereupon depends our strength, our dignity; 
and life is a forbidden garden, our great temptation, to which we 
succumb occasionally, but never to our benefit.' 

Mann's Joseph remains cliaste and virtuous. This is also true of 
Joseph's Egyptian friends, Gottliebchen, the unmarried dwarf, and 
the eunuch Potiphar, who confine their love to Joseph. We have here 
a recurrence of Mann’s homosexual motif, broadened to encompass 
the phenomenon of impotence, the problem of the spiritual and the 
fate of alienation involved in its international orientation. 

In the opening scene of the cycle, which is a kind of Grundbass 
of its many motifs, we find Joseph making obeisances before the 
star to whom mythology ascribes a dual sex : ' that equivocal planet, 
which is feminine in reference to the sun, masculine in reference to 
the earth, and thanks to its double character guarantees a certain 
unity to the universe and can interpret between mortals and immor- 
tals.' Mann himself speaks of Joseph's beauty at the time as having 
both male and female qualities. In Mann's earlier work homo- 
sexuality was connected with cesthetic culture, divorced from its 
material base, and spiritual universality was gained at the cost of 
biologic sterility. The pantheism of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics and 
of Wagnerian music spell the enervation of Thomas and Hanno 
Buddenbrook. Aschenbach forsakes his family and work for the boy 
Tadzio and dies in the contemplation of his beauty. Hans Castorp 
inevitably recalls his schoolmate Hippe in his attraction for Clavdia. 
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In seven years he experiences a single Walpurgisnacht, dubious in its- 
consequences. Indeed, he expresses greater interest in his ' Brother-in- 
Blood/ the mighty Peeperkorn, than in Clavdia. Peeperkorn's own 
exertions toward all-inclusive ' feeling ' (his ‘ marriage ' to God) lead 
to his dynamic abdication. In the Joseph story, it is Gottliebchen, 
pure of sex, and Potiphar the eunuch, who are attached to the inter- 
national God Aton.^ 

While the men and women of aesthetic vision and spiritual aware- 
ness are unproductive, the others, the unimaginative Tonis, the plain 
Leahs and their sons are virile and fecund. The leit-motif of Mann’s 
work, especially m its earlier phase, presented this dilemma: the 
beautiful and spiritual were physically tainted, while the unattractive 
were dull and fruitful. 

The Joseph story qualifies the idea that spirituality is tragic by 
introducing a material fulcrum. The universality of Thomas and 
Hanno Buddenbrook and of Gustav Aschcnbach had an unrestricted 
character. Their spirituality was abstract, cosmic, and therefore with- 
out issue. Jacob’s forebears, on the other hand, include the polar 
element of Isaac. And although his is the spirit of unrest, Jacob 
does stay for a long time in Laban’s land, gathering material goods, 
absorbing his uncle’s sense of reality and immediac}'. And despite 
the unwillingness of his spirit, Jacob’s body is willing, all too willing 
to unite itself with Leah, the sturdy and fruitful, who bears him 
equally sturdy and fruitful sons. Even ' beautiful ’ Rachel becomes 
the mother of two children. 

Joseph, as we have seen, begins in a rootless pantheism. But in the 
dry pit and in Egypt he begins his material education. To Joseph’s 
native metaphysical inclinations, Egypt adds knowledge of business, 
diplomacy, politics. His cosmic ‘ sympathy ’ is modified by contact 
with the stubborn nationalism of Egypt. In Mont-Kaw, Potiphar’s 
sensitive and sickly steward who is bound to his master in rooted 
devotion, Joseph finds a noble Egyptian. Mont-Kaw helps to socialize 
his spirit. When Eliezer, the steward of Jacob, spoke of himself, 
Joseph saw in him an ‘ endless perspective of Eliezer figures.’ This 
mythical identification is humanized and socialized in the character 
of Joseph. From the mentality of pure intuition and immediate grati- 
fication, Joseph develops toward knowledge of hard reality. The rights 
of others invade Joseph’s egocentric dreams. He becomes aware of 

relative values. (' Yea, truly, I said, it hath many centres, the world.’) 

/ 

^ Potiphar, offspring of a brother and sister, recalls the theme of incest as treated in 
contrast to the Walkure myth of Siegmund and Sieghnde. I'he love of Mann's twentieth- 
century characters does not produce a Siegfried. Theirs is decadent passion which has 
turned to itself for an object. Potiphar stands midway between the two. His body has 
Reuben-strength. (Like Reuben, he is the first born, ‘ the Highest ' — in form.) His 
impotence is only the result of a mechanical religious tradition. Potiphar retains a noble 
spirit which IS ‘ fruitful ’ in helping Joseph against his ‘ natural ’ enemies. 
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He is ready for a cultural pattern which will unite the individual 
with the general^ theory with practice. 

Joseph represents a higher phase of his ancestors’ way. Abraham 
followed God’s word to the letter, was ready to give his son in self- 
effacing sacrifice. And he lived less in passion than in tenderness 
with his wife, whom he called his ' sister.’ With Isaac critical reserva- 
tion sets in. He both sees and does not sec that he is blessing Jacob 
and not Esau. In Jacob consciousness assumes the form of sophisti- 
cation. He employs a ruse to deceive Esau, chooses Rachel for his 
wife, deliberately bestows the ketonet on the younger son, and when 
he hears of Joseph’s death, ‘ rebels ’ against God’s order. In Joseph 
conscious selection reaches the ' wisest ’ form, especially in his deal- 
ings with the \’arious social and cultural cross-currents in Egypt. 

THE MASSES, TECHNICS AND THE UNIVERSAL MAN 

The Joseph cycle is an attempt to present the patterns which men 
have ever followed and must continue to follow. It traces man’s de- 
velopment from the childhood of nature (Leah’s sons) toward self- 
conscious adolescence (young Joseph) to the merging of nature and 
culture, of individualism and collectivism.^ 

However, a distinctive feature of Mann’s work is that none of his 
characters corresponds to the collective nature of our capitalist- 
proletariat structure. The Buddenbrooks arc semi-feudal grain dealers. 
Pceperkorn, Mann’s pre-war ' magnate,’ is an agrarian capitalist. His 
critical approach to technics appears in his attitude toward Set- 
tembrini and above all in the homage he pays to the unharnessed 
waterfall. Naphta’s ‘ communism ’ is warped by his version of the 
class war as an eternal and natural category rather than as a his- 
torical phenomenon, and by his negation of modern technics. 
Pre-war industrialism obtrudes itself only to the extent that Mann 
makes Castorp a student of engineering. But so strong are Mann’s 
agrarian predilections that Castorp is not allowed to become an 
engineer. In the Joseph story, he deliberately harks back to an 
agrarian setting. In short, Mann’s ' universal ’ theme omits the special 
features of our epoch, and Joseph’s ' socialism ’ is geared to a rela- 
tively primitive economy. 

^ The dialectic unit} also appears in the correction of homosexuality by an approximate 
bisexuality. After Rachel’s death Jacob becomes both fathci and motlier to Joseph, and 
when he hears of Joseph’s ‘ death/ Jacob remonstrates with Ehezer, insisting that he will 
descend to the kiiiEdoni of the dead, as the mother-bride, to set free his imprisoned son. 
We have here Mann’s mystic persuasion of the hermaphrodite character of the One, the 
revival of the Platonic myth that ascribes sexual oneness to man m his original state, 
before he was divided into the male and the female, from which time began man's 
eternal yearning for a reunion of the two halves. What had been aberration in Death in 
Venice and in The Magic Mountain (Castorp ‘ loves ’ Hippc and Pceperkorn, as well as 
Clavdia), is almost resolved in the character of Joseph. Despite his love for Mont-Kaw 
and Potiphar and his protracted adolescent period, Joseph marries and has children. 
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1 The point is related to Mann’s view of the people as a mass. In 
the essay ' Warning to Europe,’ he warns against the danger of ^ mass- 
drunkenness ' that relieves the individual of responsibility, of his own 
self, that is, ' of morality and reason in general’ Mann declares, ‘ I 
cannot believe in the heroism of the little man.’ But in his aversion 
to demagogy, Mann, following Nietzsche and Ortega y Gasset, does 
not distinguish between the mob and the people. Mann analyses 
fascism as ' determined from below, according to the ideas and under- 
standing of the mob,’ disregarding his own expressed conviction that 
the majority of the German people are by nature and temperament 
opposed to Hitlerism. In his concept of leadership from above, he 
appears to neglect his own account of the way Joseph’s egocentricism 
is corrected by the action of the brothers. Real democracy, Mann de- 
clares, requires ' aristocratic attributes.’ 'Eo be sure, he adds, ' if the 
word aristocratic ” is used, not in the sense of birth or any sort of 
privilege, but in a spiritual sense.' 

The later story of Joseph, who becomes the ‘ nourisher ’ of the 
people, required too sharp a break with Mann’s individualistic 
Kultm past. His aristocratic preference could not bridge the distance 
between his superior personalities and their communal task. As we 
shall see, this dilemma becomes manifest in Mann’s concluding 
rolume on Joseph. It is foreshadowed in the two novels which imme- 
diately preceded Joseph the Provider. 

TANGENTIAL CONCLUSIONS OF THE JOSEPH STORY 

The Beloved Returns and The Transposed Heads, which followed 
Joseph in Egypt, seemed at first glance to have no connection with 
Mann’s Joseph myth. The first was characterized as a tribute to 
Goethe, and the Hindu legend as a ‘ finger exercise ’ in the rest 
period made necessary by the exacting labours on the Joseph story. 

Now the conception and execution of these novels fall into the 
time when Mann continued to work and deliberate on Joseph’s final 
stage. This circumstance recalls the fact that Goethe interspersed his 
work on Faust with other projects, all of which reveal in some way 
Goethe’s preoccupation with the ' main business ’ of Faust. Sounded 
for similar clues, Mann’s novels also appear as ruminations on his 
‘ main business,’ as convergences from distant peripheries toward the 
centre of the Joseph storyx 

GOETHE — ^THE HISTORICAL ANALOGY 

The story of Joseph, following his descent into the Pharaoh’s 
prison, is to take an ascending curve. But where was Mann to find 
the source for such inspirational direction? He himself was an exile, 
and all signs of this time (1938-40) pointed to the continued triumph 
©f fascism. With the historical present holding the spirit imprisoned. 
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what was the artist to draw on for Joseph's elevation from the prison- 
pit? 

The Goethe novel we interpret as a backward look to history for 
a prototype and approximation of the Joseph personality. The sub- 
ject of Goethe offered Mann a historical analogy to himself and to 
his theme. More than any other historical figure Goethe has been 
Mann's own prototype. Moreover, Goethe himself once planned a 
drama dealing with Joseph. And just as Mann has tended to identify 
himself with the great German, so in The Beloved Returns Goethe is 
likened to Joseph, endowed with ‘ blessings of heaven above, bless- 
ings of the deep that lieth under.' While ‘ waiting ' for Joseph's 
visions to take form Mann invokes the past for a nineteenth-century 
foreshadowing. Goethe, by whom Mann himself has been nourished, 
is resurrected to serve as the ' nourisher ' of Joseph's future. Mann's 
regression in The Beloved Returns is an invocation to the Mothers 
of History to give up the son. 

Mann shows Goethe at the period of his fullest maturity. He is 
sixty-seven (approximately Mann's own age at the time the novel 
was written), at work on the second part of Faust and ready to close 
the circle by reintegrating his beginnings in the higher phase. To his 
followers he is a kind of God-Father, androgynous and complete 

womb and seed '), combining opposites in an all-embracing irony. 
He is pictured as embodying a divine disinterestedness, 'at once 
absolute love and absolute nihilism and indifference.' Goethe 
appears here as an absolute, but his public perfection as artist has 
been gained at the cost of deep private tragedy. 

Goethe has attained absolute stature by disallowing himself living 
participation in events and people. Beneath his Olympian serenity, 
Mann discloses the searing pain of the human being who has sacri- 
ficed his body to art and spirit. Goethe did love, but he never allowed 
himself to ' live out ' his love, to marry and have a family. He flirted 
and kissed, but no children come from kisses. ' The making of chil- 
dren,' Goethe muses, ' is no affair of poetry's.' Consummation he 
achieved only in his art. Here again Mann treats sex-fulfilment as an 
obstruction to the creative stress. Renunciation of the physical in- 
creases the tension and thereby spurs man on to symbolic fulfilment 
through artistic and spiritual refraction. This, Mann shows, was the 
case with Goethe. His fusion of nature and art, of physics and 
ideality, of ' kisses ' and ' children ' was largely in the symbolic 
sphere. He was averse to wedlock in order to enjoy the perpetual 
honeymoon of poetic ecstasy. He refused to ‘ settle down,' in order 
to allow his spirit to be eternally transformed. The result is a majestic 
portrait, admired and worshipped by the many who are pilgrims to 
his seat at Weimar. But these see only the mask of the spirit, not 
the terrible aloneness of the man. Goethe did marry, but Christiane 
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Viilpius hevct ventured to address the great man with me familiar 

thou/ He did have a son, but August is shown as a weak echo of 
his father, an imitathr who coarsens, sensualizes and stratifies his 
qualities. Goethe ha'^ a large following, but the Riemers and the 
Meyers are serva.'^ts who fawn and bow. In short, Goethe's life failed 
of the interaction which his work effected. His progeny is more in 
the character of Thomas Buddenbrook who denies his son, of the 
faded Peeperkorn, of the eunuch Potiphar, than of Joseph, destined 
to become a father of a family and father to the people of Egypt. 

Lotte — the Lotte whom Goethe wooed as a youth — is the repre- 
sentation of the nature element which Goethe renounced. Where he 
chose ' kisses ' and the parody of life through art, Lotte chose to 
give up the lover Goethe for the husband Kestncr, to live in orderly 
bourgeois wedlock and become a mother of many children. Her 
simple nature preferred the stability of organized, sober living to the 
might-have-been which Goethe's adventurous genius held out to her. 

However, this is no simple repetition of the Tonio Kroeger theme 
in which the artist is deprived of the blond and blue-eyed ones. 
Mann's work has taken him through the magic values of enchant- 
ment which enriched the personalities of Gustav Aschenbach and 
Hans Castorp. If art suffers from deprivation of nature, the latter, in 
becoming conscious, feels the lade of art. If Goethe has missed a 
wife and marriage, Lotte has missed the honeymoon with the lover. 
And so, after forty-four ye'ars since the days of Werther, she under- 
takes a pilgrimage to Weimar in a somewhat childlike attempt to 
recapture the poetic past. In a final mythical setting, in a talk car- 
ried on amid the shadows of Goethe's rolling carriage, they reveal 
to each other their reciprocal incompleteness. Goethe speaks of the 
hidden agony behind his dignity, of his body-sacrifice that the light 
might burn : ' I am the drunken butterfly that falls to the flame — 
figure of the eternal sacrifice, body transmuted into soul, and life to 
spirit.' As in Royd Highness, renunciation remains the poet's pact 
with the Muse and life the forbidden garden. The final words, 

" Peace to your old age/ are Lotte's, whispered to him who can now 
look forward only to the last Ant^ean compensation, to death, the 
ultimate transformation of nature into the flame. But the words may 
as well have been addressed to Lotte, who has also come to feel the 
heed of ‘ the other.' 'Lhe dream-nature of this scene suggests an 
identification of the two characters with these spoken words applying 
to either and to both.^ 

The Beloved Returns thus questions the possibility of complete 
fusion between the spiritual and the physical. Goethe was the genius 
who, like his Faust, left no offspring. Lotte was nature who produced 

Mann's word ‘ sie/ of course, may mean ‘ she but m the context it may also refer 
to Goethe’s * Stimnie.' 
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many children that remained unknown. It is the story of iihfulfih 
ment seen from the distinct perspectives of art and nature. It pie^ 
sents the either-or between the genius and the simple people^ be- 
tween the aristocratic individual and the folk, between hoi^eymoon 
and wedlock. However, now when they are at the end of the holy 
season of renewal and rejuvenescence, they may hope that in the 
final ‘ flight into the flame,' the sublimation of their individual 
existence may yet mean their union in the ' All-in-One.' 

THE FIRST WORLD NURSE — THE ORIGINAL ANALOGY 

In The Beloved Returns Mann goes to specific history for aid in 
establishing the Joseph co-ordinates. The Transposed Heads re- 
gresses to the prehistoric. It is an even purer myth than that of 
Joseph, for it stands outside historical time altogether. Mann's Hindu 
legend is an approach to the Joseph problem from absolute begin- 
nings unencrusted by historical contingencies. It takes place in the 
land which gave birth to the mother-tongue from which our Indo- 
European speech developed. It is the land which, according to 
legendary tradition, was the site of Paradise. Mann is in quest of the 
first enactment of the human drama, repeated in more involved 
forms in later ages. Here perhaps may be found the original formula 
in simple, naked outline, before it became obscured by moralistic 
canons and guilt associations brought by Western religions and 
civilizations. In this early pattern there is as yet a minimum of 
^ false ' consciousness and no fear of punishment in an after-life. 
For these people know of only one world, the world of Sansara or 
Appearance. 'The realm to which the departed go they call Nirvana 
or Nothing. 

As a ‘ plain ' summary of human relations, The Transposed Heads 
encompasses the entire gamut of man's way, beginning with his state 
in paradise, the innocent plane of unity and peace, through his 
awakening to consciousness, passion and knowledge which split the 
original oneness and bring divisiveness and war, to the final reinte- 
gration by ‘ flight into the flame.' In this necessary process, man is 
fated ever to strive for unification, ever succeeding to a limited 
extent and always feeling the insufficiency of both satedness and 
want. What distinguishes this story of Mann's is that, for the first 
time, the tragic surd is treated from the vantage point of high 
comedy, viewed as part of nature's way and accepted with cheerful 
sympathy (* beiteies Mitleid '). 

In this tale Mann transposes the problem of ' head ' and ‘ body,' of 
genius and organization, of art and business, into an elementary plot 
involving a woman's desire for simultaneous enjoyment of a lover 
and a husband. Sita is married to Schridamann with the wise head 
but unimpressive body. Her marriage only awakens her to the know- 
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ledge of lust, and in the arms of her husband Sita longs for the lover, 
for Schridamann's friend Nanda, the youth with the coarser head and 
the manlier body. When the heads of the two friends are transposed, 
Sita is, happy — she now possesses the lover's body as well as the 
husband’s head. In the Hindu legend this rearrangement makes for 
their cotnmon happiness. Thomas Mann's account diverges from this 
happy ending. There is bliss at first, but even this ' at first ' is ques- 
tionable, and the author suggests that what transpires later makes 
itself felt from the very beginning. The acquired lover-body becomes 
the, husband-body, and the distant husband-body takes on the quali- 
ties of the longed-for lover. Having what she had desired, Sita now 
desires what she has not. 

Possessing the husband-head on the friend-body, she yearned for the 
friend-head on the husband-body. And just as certainly would she feel 
pity and sympathy for the husband-head on the friend-body, nor would 
she find any peace and satisfaction, the distant husband would ever be 
the friend whom she loves. 

As the mores forbid their all living together, the three agree that 
their desire for unification can be fulfilled only in their common 
death. 

Together Schridamann and Nanda combine the wisdom and prac- 
ticality which Joseph's personality embodies. In the opening para- 
disaical setting they are united in friendship, each finding it 
inconceivable to live without the other. Their first stage is an inno- 
cent male union. They " intrigued each other,' by virtue of being 
perfect complements to each other. This peaceful state is upset by 
the appearance of the beautiful girl. Sita is the ' Snake ' emerging 
from the waters, bringing to them the fruit from the tree of know- 
ledge and sin, the Eros element arousing them from the quietude 
of their existence to a Maya-longing which becomes a longing for 
absolute beauty and happiness that can be stilled only by death. 
I’hrough her the two become divided, differentiated, awakened to 
the particularity of their sex-beings. She is the ‘ Fall,' making for 
individuation and estrangement. But this is only her lower phase of 
' customary ' sensuousness. (This aspect is also suggested by Mann's 
play on her name: ' Sitte/ ' sittsam/ * sitzen/) She is also the libera- 
tor from .appearance, leading out ‘ beyond the darkness of confusion 
to knowle^e and truth.' She is the Earth Spirit in the dual role of 
awakening matter to consciousness (the Nanda-evolution) and con- 
versely of materializing the spiritual (the Schridamann development). 
She is the ' furrow ' through which the two men find their common 
road, the ' All-Mother ' and ' All-Nourisher ' of both the simple and 
the complex, who find the meaning of life and death through her. 
In the attempt to bind to herself the wisdom of Schridamann and 
the immediacy of Nanda, in her desire for both husband and lover. 
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Sita re-enacts Jacob’s duel wooing of Leah and Rachel, Mut’s effort 
to hold Joseph while wedded to Potiphar and Lotte’s craving for 
both her good Kestner and the romantic friend. (Mann subtly 
' modernizes ’ Sita’s error in putting the heads back. Her error is the 
truth of her subconscious will.) Sita is, finally, a foreshadowing of- 
Joseph’s attempt to wed his prophetic gifts to the practical business 
of politics and government. Mut and Lotte failed. Even Jacob soon 
lost his beloved Rachel. To be sure, the world’s goal is ‘ union be- 
tween spirit and beauty, a bliss no longer divided but whole and con- 
summate.’ But the story of Sita, Mann tells us, is an ' illustration of 
the failures and false starts attending the effort to reach the goal.’ 
The dream visions, when translated into the actual, become grounded 
and limited. Hence ‘ makeshifts, renunciations and resignation are 
the common lot.’ Mann’s story of the ‘ original ’ failure is a preview 
of the later Joseph when the enthusiasm of his lyrical beginnings is 
stabilized and regulated. 

Still, the isolation and difference which Mann’s characters suffer 
constitute a value. For, 

difference makes for coinparison.s, comparisons give rise to uneasi- 
ness, uneasiness to wonderment, wonderment tends to admiration; and 
finally admiration turns to a yearning for mutual exchange and unity. 

Ultimately this spells tragedy. Yet by knowing that all peace, har- 
mony and silence are illusions, that man has the power to arouse 
desire but not to sate it, he can raise himself above the tragic, can 
even smile at his fate in eheerful sympathy. In The Beloved Returns 
Goethe muses on the high value of the light toueh : ' 

The depths must laugh ! Profundity must smile. ... All seriousness 
springs from death and its reverence for it. But dread of death is despair 
of the idea — is the stream of life run dry. 

Never before has Mann treated a tragic subject with the same 
equanimity and aloofness. There is a sort of debunking of the tragic 
through common-sense humour when Nanda calls Schridamann’s 
longing for death after he sees Sita simple ' lovesickness,’ and when 
the Goddess treats the whole episode in a rough, matter-of-fact man- 
ner as something entirely normal. At the end this light touch is 
carried out by the three characters in the non-tragic way in which 
they decide to die together. WTiat makes all this possible is that the 
head has now assumed undisputed leadership as the all-important 
factor in establishing human identity. In the end, ' the head decides 
the value of the body.’ 

The tale has a concrete issue as well. It is the son, the common 
fruit of the three parents. He is called Samadhi, which Mann trans- 

' The reference to this novel is relevant also since Goethe is shown here as planning 
a similar theme of transposed heads. 
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lates as ' Sammlung/ The German term has the double meaning of 
* collection ' and ' concentration/ Samadhi is near-sighted, and we are 
led to imagine that this handicap will restrain him from looking as 
far afield as his parents did. It may also lead him to concentrate on 
those goals which lie within man's limited periphery. 

JOSEPH THE PROVIDER 

Thomas Mann lingered long over Joseph's years in the house of 
Potiphar, leisurely elaborating the Biblical account. The concluding 
volume, Joseph the Provider, is by contrast an economical execution 
of the more crowded events leading to Joseph's elevation and Jacob's 
death. Mann does not dwell on Joseph's success as he did on his 
trials. And he does not create the same suspense or reach equal 
stature in this work. It is again as in Royal Highness: success stories 
do not call forth Mann’s deepest poetic forces. Only in the sections 
dealing with Jacob, where disquiet and tragedy remain the under- 
current, do we feel the stirrings of the earlier volumes. ' I myself 
confess,' the author states of Joseph, ' that I have found it more en- 
joyable to talk about the charming seventecn-year-oid lad or even 
about the thirty-year-old man than about one hovering round fifty- 
five.' 

The spurning of Mut was Joseph's last spiritual act as the true 
son. He heard the voice of the Egyptian moon-nun, but it was the 
voice of his father Jacob which he followed at the last moment. In 
playing ' with the temptations of the flesh, he let love get entirely 
out of hand, as with liis brothers he had let hate go to extremes. 
But in both he engaged in the same spirit of the ' rogue-god ' which 
has always been at home among his people. Once more justice ensues 
according to type, and Joseph goes to his second pit. He is sent to 
the desert in Lower Egypt, to Zawi-Re, Pharaoh's island fortress. 
Again he becomes a ‘ nobody,' a helpless newborn who is fed while 
his elbows are bound behind him. 

But this is recurrence on another level. Joseph is now even more 
confident in the promise of his fortune. When he appears before the 
governor of the fortress, he ‘ identifies ' himself somewhat boldly as 
' I am lie.' Almost at once he is made overseer and soon becomes 
head manager and provisioner of the whole fortress. The three years 
of his new ‘ penance and obscurity ' are spent in comparative free- 
dom and ease. They end with the summons to appear before Pharaoh 
to interpret his dreams. 

Standing before Pharaoh as he did once before Potiphar, Joseph 
for the last time displays his blessed gifts. It is his final rhetorical act 
as the true son. Once more he wields the magic of the word and 
Wins the Pharaoh's heart and soul. 
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Now, at last, Joseph is rewarded for his i^^isdbm. But it is reward 
in the realm of practice, and it is wisdom in the domain of buying 
and selling. Joseph is named * Father of the Lands.' With the dis- 
appearance of bis death-name, Usarsiph, which still bound him to the 
spirit of Jacob, Joseph the blessed one dies. 

We noted that Joseph had been in need of checking the ex- 
travagant surgings of his dreams. Egypt provides this compensatory 
element, but it does so too well. In Egypt, ‘foresight, carefulness', 
are ‘ the first law of life . . . the national watchword,' and in the 
twenty years Joseph spends in Egypt they sink deep into his soul. 
Joseph becomes tactful, attached to forms and manners, more a 
complacent than a ‘ taking ' personality. He is appointed overseer, 
the name which Faust applies to Mephisto when he becomes supep 
visor of Faust's ideal project. As minister of agriculture and supplies, 
his business duties come first, and he tells his brothers that he cam 
not go to see his father, for he ‘ cannot get away for a day.' At his 
first meeting with Jacob he warns his father not to let the Egyptians 
‘ see what you think of them.' He instructs him and his brothers in 
the forms they are to observe, pointing out his ‘ position ' in the land. 
Joseph has become a ‘ man of gold,' a sacrifice to the golden calf, 
Where Jacob earned his treasures by work, Joseph becomes rich 
‘ simply by dint of the gold of favour.' He marries an Egyptian girj 
chosen for him by Pharaoh. In short, Joseph becomes ‘ fortune's 
minion ' and ‘ enjoys life.' His spirit descended into the earthy pit 
to acquire a body. Now his body almost takes precedence over his 
spirit. The story closes with Joseph taking command over Jacob's 
dead body. He makes elaborate arrangements for its embalmment 
and for the funeral procession which is held with all the pagan ex- 
travagance and pomp of Egypt — in stark incongruity with the 
majestic personality of Israel, his father, and his forebears, Abraham 
and Isaac." 

Joseph's worldly development foreshadows his formal loss of the 
blessing. When the father first beholds the ‘fairly thickset man^ 
arrayed in all the splendour of this world,' he does not recognize him 
to be his son. As Jacob limps toward Joseph, the latter holds his arms 
open before him. 

But Jacob had his own stretched out like a blind man groping; his 
hands moved as though beckoning, yet partly too as though to protect 
himself. For as they came close he did not allow Joseph to fall on his 
neck and hide his face on his shoulder as his son would have done. 
Instead he peered and searched, with his tired old eyes, his head kid 
back and sideways; peered long and urgently into the Egyptian's face with 

^ Mann gives this section the ironic title, *Der Gewaltige Zug,' and comments: 'If 
dust and bones could be surprised < certainly there must haw been great astonishment in 
in the hollow ’when the newcomer arrived decked out in his foreign folly.’ 
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love and sorrow painted on his own, and did not recognize his son. But it 
came to pass that Joseph's eyes slowly filled with tears under Jacob’s gaze. 
Their blackness swam in moisture, they overflowed; and lo, they were 
Rachel’s eyes, Rachel’s de'wy cheeks where Jacob in life’s dreamy long-ago 
had kissed away the tears. Now he knew his son. He let his head fall on 
the stranger’s shoulder and wept bitter tears. 

They are tears of renunciation, renunciation of Joseph as the 
chosen one. With his arms about Joseph’s neck, Jacob speaks in his 
ear. And the Egyptian Joseph hears what he already knows : that he 
no longer has the spiritual leadership and that salvation of the 
peoples will not come through him, 

‘ You are not like Isaac, a saved sacrifice. . . . [God] has elevated and 
rejected you both in one. . . . He has raised you above your brothers just 
as in your dream — and I have, my darling, ever held your dreams in my 
heart. But he has raised you in a worldly way, not in the sense of salva- 
tion and the inheritance of the blessing. You know that?’ 

Jacob finds Joseph, only to realize that he has lost him. 

Joseph no longer possesses the divine ' double nature.’ Yet Mann 
would save him for himself and for us by insisting that Joseph retains 
it in the human realm. Despite all, the Tammuz-attribute of beauty 
remains to him. The mediation he practises is ‘ wit to reconcile con- 
flicting aims,’ and this is not derived from the deities of Joseph’s 
adopted land. Above all, Joseph uses his Urim and Thummim gifts 
to fulfil ' his place in the plan,’ to save his own and other peoples 
from the famine, to become a provider, albeit a physical provider. 
Mann sees Joseph’s ground-reforms, his expropriation of the land 
' in favour of the crown ’ (although it does not include the property 
of the priesthood) as an approximation of socialist collectivism cor- 
rected by individual responsibility. People ' no longer worked for 
themselves, but partly ... for the state, the public land . . . [and re- 
garded themselves] only as factors of their soil.’ Yet with the right 
of sale and inheritance — that is, ownership — Joseph does not inter- 
fere. In short, Joseph’s economic system is an ' astounding mixture 
of socialization and freehold occupancy by the individual.’ Thus he 
transforms the property concept into a state which is neither owner- 
ship nor not-ownership. And during the lean years Joseph sells only 
to the rich. To the poor, Mann writes, Joseph distributes ' for 
nothing and again for nothing. ... It was a combination of crown 
politics and concern for the little man.’ ' All this is ‘ godlike ’ and 
' human.’ And in his relations with his brothers, Joseph practises no 
vengeance. Even the ruses he employs are for the purpose of testing 
their brotherly relation to Benjamin. He has retained something of 
his past. Joseph still knows his tears. 

* Mann interprets the Biblical term ' and he fed them ’ to mean ' and he led them ' — 
the Quality assigned to the good shepherd who guards the sheep and leads them upon 
green pastures and to still waters. 
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The inheritance passes to Jacob's other sons. Mann's approach to 
them undergoes a transformation. The direct and heavy manner 
which has placed the brothers in a subordinate position to young 
Joseph now appears as simple genuineness. And they have developed 
a readiness to ‘ come to terms with injustice,' to accept the fact that 
the blessing goes by way of favour, not of law. Time has made them 
older and more exposed to the consciousness of their youthful folly, 
and they are now bent on making good. When Joseph demands that 
Benjamin remain as hostage, they reverse their fratricidal act, de- 
claring firmly: 'We are all liable in this matter,' and are relieved 
when Judah breaks the oath they have sworn, never to divulge what 
they had done with Joseph. These confessional acts constitute the 
' recognition ’ moment, even before Joseph identifies himself to 
them. In their youth Joseph wandered while they provided: now 
Joseph provides and they have turned wanderers. They become the 
' progenitors of countless generations . . . through thick and thin they 
always remained Israel.' The inheritance passes to them as it passed 
from Rachel the beloved to Leah the rejected. They win where 
Joseph has lost. 

Leah's son, Judah, the man with the suffering head, is singled out 
for the blessing. Together with Reuben, Judah had wanted to draw 
Joseph out of the pit and regarded his suffering as punishment for 
his guilt. He atones for it in the ' hell of sex,' Judah's spirit groans 
in and against his lust. The hell he is in is a sign of his moral 
anguish. ' Hell is for the pure . . . one can sin only against one's 
purity.' And in his speech before Joseph he declares himself ready 
to ' expiate for us all.' Judah, sinner and religious man in one, is he 
who is chosen. 

Joseph the Provider is lacking in the qualities which gave the 
earlier volumes a sibylline character, filled with portents, hidden and 
beckoning. Mann cannot revive his enthusiasm for the ' integrated ' 
Joseph, recreate the equivalents of Rachel and Leah or even the 
formal stature of Potiphar and the demonism of Mut. The charac- 
ters have grown older, and the author adds, ' Wc ourselves have all 
got older as we told and listened to this tale.' 

However, when the scene shifts to Jacob the patriarch, the story 
recaptures, in style, mood and passion, the earlier glow, moving in its 
wonted majestic and epic rhythm. Mann once stated that the figure 
of Jacob had grown in stature, so that he thought of calling his story 
Jacob and His Sons rather than Joseph and His Brothers. Jacob's 
death provides Mann with a proper point for ending his own story 
which ' never, in its most expansive days . . . contemplate [d] living 
longer than Jacob did.' As the epic began so it ends with Jacob. 

Jacob is the Father-prototype pointing sirnultaneously back to the 
heavenly source and forward to the human issue. His tales become 
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t:Jie ^ccoTOt of the world's history, ' a family history grown out of 
God and presided over by Him/ They have a dual face: they look 
teck 'into solemnly twilit distances, and . . . forwards, far, far for- 
wards, into space/ Young Joseph possessed this knowledge and fore- 
knowledge, but the Egyptian Joseph translated God's promise into 
man's earthly welfare. He provided for the little man, but he ex- 
apted a produce tax at one-fifth which went to Pharaoh. To Jacob 
this is not right, for ' to the Lord alone should the fifth belong and 
jiot to any king.' Jacob alone never deviates from Mann's anti- 
jpragmatic, anti-pluralistic substance thinking. His God, in contrast 
to the many-named, localized Baal, remains the highest and only, 
Elohim, the many as one. And Mann suggests that Jacob's experience 
of God foreshadows the Christian notion of the Trinity. Jacob 
speaks of Father-God and of a Good Shepherd and of one whom he 
calls the Angel. All together, ' they were Elohim, the threefold unity.' 

Jacob stands in contrast to the Pharaoh, Amenhotep IV. This 
Egyptian ruler is also against a changing god of a ' becoming, passing, 
and becoming again,' and he is drawn to Aton, the god of pure 
being. He approaches the Hebrew rejection of an anthropomorphic 
deity represented by graven images as leading to idolatry. He turns 
away from identifying physical rites and the lived reality with the 
religious life. He wars against Amon's unity which would ' make the 
world one in the rigid service of fear, a false and sinister unity.' He 
changes his name to Jkhnaton, that is, ' pleasing to Aton.' Yet 
although very much on the right way, this Pharaoh, sickly and 
destined to die young, is not quite the ‘ right one for the way.' He is 
unable to wed knowledge to practice, to be both priest and king. 
Jacob has been both, seer and businessman, smooth in his rhetoric 
and clever in his dealings with Laban, wedded to Leah and Rachel, 
the father of shepherd sons and of Joseph. And when the aged patri- 
arch stands before Pharaoh, there is no question but that it is Israel 
who dominates the situation, preserves the greater composure and 
exudes the more dignity. In reality, it is Pharaoh who stands before 
Jacob, and it is the old man who blesses the ' child.' Jacob's personal 
stature has only increased with time, even as he has gone down into 
the underworld of Egypt to find his dead son. Plis position remains 
the ' very source and fount of widely developing being.' 

Yet it is precisely Jacob's blessed qualities which spell tragedy. His 
very gifts of choice and discrimination lead to painful renunciation. 
He had chosen Rachel and Joseph, and God deprived him of both, 
giving the blessing to Leah and to her sons. At the end of his life 
he hears gnd accepts the voice of self-deniah He takes the blessing 
away fropi bis darling and asks to be buried not beside his beloved 
Rachel bujt with his Fathers and beside Leah, the first wife. 
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Thomas Mann's Joseph story points to tragedy on two levels, the 
human and the divine. In the development ,of Joseph we find the law 
!of human life, which, ‘ of course, one only gets somewhere near.' It 
moves from dreams to their interpretation and formalization, from 
spiritual wooing to the gathering of worldly goods, from universal 
sympathy to limiting nationalism— in short, from spirit to biology. 
It is ' ambition directed downwards,' in a craving to be like the rest, 
and away from spiritual exclusiveness. The evolution of man is from 
God's image toward the animalistically fruitful, a declension to the 
folk-god and biologic self-enjoyment. The other way, the way of 
Jacob, seeks the adventurous, the otherworldly and the universal. 
It never allows itself to be localized and to ' enjoy life.' It knows evil 
and sin because it preserves maximum conscience. This is man, a 
being ' notoriously unstable and embarrassing.' 

The theme of insufficiency in Mann is known to us from his 
earlier works. In his Tonio Kroegcr period, Mann wrote of the artist 
as ‘ detached and disinherited.' The crassness of his society was seen 
as ' prejudicial ' to his moral well-being, giving but a hollow silence 
to his questioning of the meaning and purpose of man's existence. 
Yet these characters loved the life which they shunned, even as their 
•creator was a highly honoured member of his community. The Joseph 
story promised to resolve the dualism. But even as Mann worked 
toward this end he suffered personal exile. 

The Joseph story shows that Mann ' remembers ' the dilemma on 
which his earlier work focused. He has retained the conviction that 
it is the incluctible fate of man " in no condition and under no 
circumstances ever to be entirely at ease upon this earth: no form 
of life is wholly suitable nor wholly satisfactory to him.' In the 
Prelude the author breaks the frame of the legend to confess: 'To 
me too has not unrest been ordained, have not I too been endowed 
with a heart which knoweth no repose?' He once spoke of further 
plans he had even as he was still working on Joseph, and added : ' Ich 
komme nie zm Ruh'/ ' 

' To become conscious,' Mann writes, ' means to acquire con- 
science.' And conscience gives knowledge of man's natural limita- 
tions. Thomas Mann accepts the Christian doctrine of original sin 
in the sense that it expresses the deep feeling of man’s infirmities. 
This insufficiency is a painful mystery. Yet because man is ' notori- 
ously unstable and embarrassing,' he is for that very reason in need 
of mercy and grace — that is, he is also the source of the good. For 
Thomas Mann, original sin is polarized toward ' spiritual conscience.' 
If we deny the former there is no need of the latter. And without 
conscience there is no humanity, no thought or criticism. Spiritual 
restlessness urges man to strive for change, promising alleviation. 
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Through it man's animal nature ^ Judges itself in a being which be- 
longs at the same time to itself and to a higher order of things/ Man 
thereby acquires knowledge of good and evil. Thus the mystery of 
the spirit may be a ‘very honourable one for man/ widening his 
horizon toward the strange, the foreign and the unknown. It makes 
for man's collective interest, his interest in humanity. The art in 
Thomas Mann's Joseph story has this charitable humanity. Nowhere 
is his characterization more tolerant. Nowhere is he more patient in 
explaining the natural roots of human weaknesses. Throughout, man 
appears as ‘ das kranke Tier,' suffering from the burden and strain of 
his midway position between the animal and the divine. The way of 
Jacob and the way of Joseph unite to form this ambivalent story of 
man. It is neither wholly a divine comedy nor a human tragedy but 
oscillates between the two poles. 

There was a time when Mann's ambivalent approach made for an 
ambiguous neutrality. And while the author of The Magic Mountain 
protested against the charge that his ironic reservation might be inter- 
preted as ' liberal anaemia,' he continued to remain silent about the 
Third Reich. ^ The mounting barbarism in the land of the Nazis 
forced Mann out of his cultural retreat. To the Rector at Bonn who 
informed Mann that his name had been struck off the roll of 
honorary doctors, he wrote : ' I could not have lived or worked, I 
should have suffocated, had I not been able now and again to cleanse 
my heart, to give from time to time free vent to my abysmal disgust 
at what was happening at home — ^the contemptible words and still 
more contemptible deeds.' Mann has abandoned the position of that 
liberalism which would allow freedom to the enemies of freedom. 
The weakness of the old humanism issued from ' its leaning toward 
indulgent scepticism. . . .This weakness, under certain circumstances, 
can be fatal.' And Mann calls for a ' militant humanism, a humanism 
which would affirm its virility and which would be convinced that 
the principles of libert}', of tolerance and of free thought, must not 
be exploited by the fanaticism of its enemies.' 

In the classical myths of Odysseus and Prometheus, of Theseus 
and Beowulf, of Siegfried and Faust, the hero experiences rebirth in 
the. pit of humiliation and learns humility, lire work of Heinrich 
Mann and Anna Seghers, of John Steinbeck and Mikhail Sholokoff, 
of Andr6 Malraux and Thomas Mann also acknowledges the power 
of circumstances, those from above and thoso from below. And they 
look back to history and the myth for the prototypes of human fate. 
But they reach back not out of love for the dark night, as is the case 
with anti-intellectualism, but because, with Freud and Marx, they 
seek the categories which on a higher level chart a liberating future. 

^ See his letter in the Appendix to the author’s Three Ways of Modern Man. 
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If, for Spengler, Ezra Pound, Proust and Joyce, history and the myth 
are the abandoned dreams of man to be passed in review as historic 
ruins, they are for these men the promises of continuity and recur- 
rence. Their work reclaims our faith in the rationality of man's 
natural history. It is a kind of moral-ass thetic counterpoint to the 
physical disorder of our day. Their art is the contemporary secular 
equivalent of man’s divinity. In this sense it has Catholic character — 
with a difference : for their universality functions as contingent par- 
ticularity and receives form by individual critical consciousness. These 
writers know that we cannot avoid the ' purposes of God,’ but they 
also know, as Mann’s Joseph adds, that we can anticipate them by 
foresight. In this sense the idea of the universal man is not opposed, 
to reason. The archetypal forms remain the same, but the process, 
meaning and direction depend on the impact of the individual will 
and of the imagination on the force of circumstances. In short, man 
can define the process of his microcosmic history. To that extent he 
can mould his fate. 





We are, I know not how^ double in ourselves^ 
so that what we believe we disbelieve, and cannot 
rid ourselves of what we condemn. 

MICHEL MONTAIGNE 




Somewhere beyond the railheads 
of reason, south or north, 

Lies a magnetic mountain 
Riveting sky to earth. 

C. D. LEWIS 






Art becomes exile too, 

A secret and a code studied in secret, 

Declaring the agony of modern life. 

The child will learn of life from these great men. 
He will participate in their solitude, 

And maybe in the end, on such a night 
As this, return to the starting-point, his name. 
Showing himself as such among his friends. 



DELMORE SCHWARTZ 




O NE OF MAiRAux's cliaractcrs declares/ The age of funda- 
mentals is returning/ This belief in a coming order and 
unity is expressed in the midst of fighting a multiple war — 
the war against Franco and against his fascist aides. An ' in- 
credible fraternity ’ has arisen among men of diverse cultural, religious 
and social persuasions in the first united people’s struggle against the 
fascist international. Their common danger has precipitated their 
common humanity. At the moment their strategy is the mechanics of 
war and their immediate objective the socialization of economic 
goods. But it is all to the end of peace and of a fraternity which has a 
' religious/ that is, a binding character. 

All men, as Aristotle states in his Metaphysics, are actuated with 
the desire for knowledge or what he calls First Principles. The quest 
for First Principles goes back to man’s speculative beginnings, glori- 
fied in the oldest legends. Our modern efforts carry on this quest, 
facing the more imposing difficulties presented by the complexities 
of technology and the imsettlements of our property relations. The 
call for identification is to-day wellnigh universal. There remains, 
however, the question of the type of identification and the ways of 
attaining it. 

HENRY ADAMS AND T. S. ELIOT ON UNITY ' 

The problem of identification in modern existence received a 
notable statement in fJenry Adams. Although Adams wrote toward 
the beginning of our century, his views appealed not so much to his 
contemporaries as to Americans in the post-war period. The reception 
of his ideas coincides roughly with that of Spengler’s doctrine of 
decline, Eliot’s Waste Land and Eddington’s entropy physics. All 
gave a kind of intellectual rationale for the lethargy and disillusion- 
ment of the war generation. 

The force of Adams’ disillusionment derives from the cosmopoli- 
tan range and subtlety with which he stated it. It is also remarkable 
in view of Adams’ particular background and associations, personal 
gifts and opportunities. " Probably, no child born in the year,' he 
writes, ‘ held better cards than he.’ Yet Adams adds that ' he never 
got to the point of playing the game at all.’ To the end he remained 
in indecision, troubled by doubt of ever fiiiding a meaning fn. history 
and culture, especially within the periphery of the Apacrican scene. 
With Henry James, Adams became* one of our notable American 
exiles. ^ • ■ . . j .. 
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Adams' term for identification is Unity. ITie task of education, he 
writes, is that of ‘running order through chaos, direction through 
space, discipline through freedom, unity through multiplicity.' Unity 
is the tireless quest throughout his historical and scientific studies, 
his novel and his autobiographical works. Life itself, he felt, depends 
on unity. Looking back upon history, it seemed to him that such 
unity had once been reached in the two centuries from 1050 to 1250. 
The first was embodied in the Norman art of Mont-Saint-Mi^chel 
and its Chanson de Roland, the other in the Cathedral of Chartres, 
the adoration of the \^irgin, the mysticism of Saint Bernard and 
Saint Francis and the philosophy of Saint Thomas. Here the indi- 
vidual was an organic part of the community, lived in simple ac- 
ceptance, hope and faith. Above all, man then paid homage to woman 
and love, idealized in the Virgin Mary. And Mary concentrated in 
herself the ‘whole rebellion of man against fate.' She was ‘above law,' 
and through her ‘ man had found a door of escape.' That is, in these 
centuries man did justice to his rebellious aspiration for freedom, and 
he was saved from the anxieties of limitless freedom by his embrace 
of a supersensual absolute, God. The story since then is the move- 
ment from unity to multiplicity, ‘ unbroken in sequence, and rapid 
in acceleration.' The \^irgin and the Christian Idea have been re- 
placed by the Dynamo, before which one now prays as one did once 
before the Cross. Adams located this chaotic multiplicity in two 
modern phenomena, capitalism and science. 

Adams' own roots reached back to the genteel tradition of pre- 
industrialized America. The new Trusts and Corporations of our 
‘ bankers' world ' were obnoxious to him ‘ because of their vigorous 
and unscrupulous energy ... [by which] they tore society to pieces 
and trampled it under foot.' They were the rule of law over love, of 
determinism over freedom. Nor did he see socialism as an alternative. 
While paying tribute to Marx (‘ By rights, he should have been also 
a Marxist . . . and he tried in vain to make himself a convert '), 
he identified the ‘ capitalistic scheme of combining governments ' 
with the ‘ socialist scheme of Jaur^s and Bebel.' Capitalism 
produced not unity but uniformity. And Adams inveighed most 
passionately against the ‘ commonplaces of American uniformity.' The 
true American ‘ never had known a complete union in Church or 
State or thought, and had never seen any need for it.' In America, 
‘ neither Venus nor Virgin ever had value as force — at most as senti- 
ment. . . . American art, like the American language and American 
education, was as far as possible sexless.' It has always taken tragedy 
lightly. ‘ Too busy to stop the activity of their twenty-million-horse- 
power society, Americans ignore tragic motives that would have over- 
shadowed the Middle Ages.' For the Renaissance man, multiplicity 
had been a promise of freedom. In the twentieth century, it meant 
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the human chaos of monopoly organizations. Prosperity, speed, 
power, * had made the world irritable, nervous, querulous, unreason- 
able and afraid/ Foreshadowing SpenglePs formulation, Adams felt 
himself 'in Rome, under Diocletian, witnessing the anarchy, con- 
scious of the compulsion ' 

Modern science has accentuated our perplexity. Science seemed at 
first to go in the direction of unity, as in Darwinism. But Darwinism 
made change and motion the centre. Turning from biology to 
physics, Adams noted that here again the method and the direction 
were division and multiplicity. The method of science was analysis, 
division into parts. And its introduction of accelerated forces left its 
' ultimate synthesis ' to an unreachable infinite future. ' The greater 
the unity and the momentum, the worse became the complexity and 

the friction A mathematical paradise of endless displacement 

promised eternal bliss to the mathematician, but turned the historian 
green with horror.' In the new vortex of infinite possibilities the 
drift seemed a ' toss-up between anarchy and order.' The dynamo 
was for Adams what Gothic and Faustian culture later became for 
Spengler — an infinite which turned to infinite uniformity. Finally, 
science itself had brought in supersensual forces, mysterious energies 
like those of the Cross, without offering a theory of ultimate causa- 
tion as did the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The universe of 
Thomas Aquinas is preferable. ' If he were obliged to insist on a 
Universe, he seemed driven to the Church.' 

Yet Adams reveals his modernism by an inability to embrace his 
earlier Christian centuries. He knew that their simple unity could not 
be regained. He expresses doubt over the relevance of the Virgin to 
the modern dilemma. 'To what purpose had she existed, if, after 
nineteen hundred years, the world was bloodier than when she was 
born? The stupendous failure of Christianity tortured history.' Even 
as he attacked science, he saw his task in finding the connection be- 
tween the twelfth and twentieth century ' in some relation of move- 
ment that could be expressed in mathematics.' The result for Adams 
was not enrichment by the fusion of the two eras, but cancellation. 
He moved between the two poles of unity and diversity, never able to 
decide which was the truth. He repudiated the determinism of cor- 
porate capitalism yet could find no inspiration in the anti-trust efforts 
of the forces around Theodore Roosevelt, for he thought them lack- 
ing in cohesion and purpose. And he was held back from Marxism, 
as he thought, by ' some narrow trait of the New England nature.' 

Adams tries to explain failure in terms of forces. He reverts to a 
determinism of his own, rooted, however, in mystical doctrine. 
Modern politics is seen as a struggle not of men but of forces. But 
Adams regards these forces not as social or economic phenomena 
which could be manipulated but as irresistible cosmic powers. He 
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explains the triumph of the gold standard as exhibiting the ■ mere 
law of mass/ His dynamic theory of history likens man to a spider 
in its web watching for prey, with the forces of nature dancing like 
flies before the net. But man is inevitably thwarted. And Adams is 
greatly attracted to the principle of inertia and the * ice-sheet' of 
old Russia which rested " on the eternal law of inertia.' ' Submission 
and silence ' become for him the most valuable lesson of history. 
Reason itself is a passive agency and consciousness ' a stage of 
weakening will,' A student of history had ' no responsibility/ had 
' no quarrel and claimed no share of authority.' He was but an on- 
looker observing the reign of forces. * The mind could gain nothing 
by flight or by fight.' But Adams was not content with this anaemic 
passivity. He felt his theory to have little relevance to the problems 
of his time, admitting that ' his likes and dislikes were as antiquated 
as the rebel doctrine of State rights.' 

Adams' view on the value of religious synthesis has been revived 
to-day by another distinguished American expatriate, T. S. Eliot. In 
a recent essay Eliot argues that ' there is no total culture without a 
religion,' and traces the source of our difficulties to the absence of 
religious-cultural unity. Our industrial civilization has produced 
private culture for privileged classes, with this culture itself split 
into specialized appreciations. The alternative is a culture supposedly 
accessible to all, what Eliot calls ' the mercantile view of culture.' 
He maintains that it is religion and culture which produce politics 
and education. His conclusion, similar to Arnold Toynbee's, is that 
only a common religious faith can create the ' union in diversity of 
cultures.' But Eliot does not take the next step, to inquire into the 
cause for this lack of unity to-day or into the cause for the changes 
in religious-cultural patterns in the past. 

THE FUTURE AS A DETERMINANT OF THE PRESENT 

Our study has traced the accentuation of the refinements and 
multiplicities of standards in the period between the^ two World 
Wars. We have noted the discordances among unifying efforts cul- 
minating in the sinister co-ordination of fascism. Tlie special charac- 
ter of our alienations, we have argued, lies in the inchoate medley 
of these trends issuing from the unparalleled ambiguities in our 
economic-social wars since 1917-18. The desire for change is opposed 
by the uneasiness which change entails. Both pressures operate con- 
currently, so that neither our extreme rebels nor our stubborn tradi- 
tionalists are at home in their respective programmes. The man of 
pur war culture has moved between bohemian flouting of standards 
and pious affirmation of absolutes, between the practical technique 
of means and the vision of ideal ends, between autarchic freedom 
.and mystical acceptance — without fully believing in either. We have 
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our sceptical relativists who hold that there are no universally valid 
principles, for meaning changes with context. Related to them are the 
experimentalists who dissolve certainty into possibilities and truth 
into results. They have converted Dewey's method of tolerant inquiry 
into a principle of permanent criticism. The result is a ‘ scientific ' 
method which attacks and rejects any and all attempts at an integra- 
tive view. Some of those desirous of establishing unequivocal cer- 
, tainty have turned to logical positivism and would exclude from the 
realm of meaning anything which does not have a clearly fixed mean- 
ing. In actual procedure Carnap's notion of philosophy as the ' logical 
syntax of the language of science/ reduces meaning to a simplest com- 
mon denominator. The logical positivists meet with the very tradi- 
tional metaphysics they combat in that both cannot cope with the 
process of living and acting, with problems which involve dialectic 
overlaps and complex border states. If the relativists exclude the 
eternal nature of things, the absolutists slight the shifting process in 
nature. 

However, our present scene also contains labours aiming at inte- 
grating the clash of ' bias,' of ‘ interest,' of ' motivation,' with refer- 
ence to an over-all intercommunicative whole.' Some of our art and 
thought have been moving in this direction. The work of Steinbeck 
and Heinrich Mann, of Anna Seghers and Sholokoff, of Malraux and 
Thomas Mann, as well as the wider implications of the Marxist- 
Freudian analysis have been discussed from this angle. A similar effort 
is discernible in Kenneth Burke’s more recent work." A passage in 
Mann's Joseph in Egypt appears particularly relevant. ‘Where are 
you taking me?' Joseph asks the Ishmaelites. ‘Thou hast a way of 
putting thyself in the centre of things,' he is answered. ‘ Are we 
taking thee anywhither? No, not at all. Thou art by chance with 
us . . . and thou goest with us whither-ever we go.' And in Joseph's 
reply there enters the notion that there is no exclusive alternative 
between his ‘ observer ' centre and his ‘ observed ' environment : 

^ In Ideology and Utopia Karl Mannheim argues that despite unavoidable bias, we can 
avoid a sceptical relativism because the class of intellectuals (Max Weber’s ‘ freischwcbende 
liitelhgenz ') is itself a classless group with the power of self-cnlical bias. This is, however, 
but an intellectualized version of the aesthetic idea that the artist transcends' all partial 
perspectives. The eiiteiit to which intellectuals can achieve tins depends on .the extent to 
which a social order removes the basis for bias. 

“ We have discussed Burke’s work from this angle in The University ileview, Winter, 

1941. 

The integration of the observer and the observed is perhaps most nearly approximated 
in science by the Theory of Relativity. In his non-technical expositions where Einstein 
states the general import of his theory, he points out that its aim is to gam a universal 
formula on top of the subjective factor, a statement of physical laws which shall not 
depend on the observer, once the observer has been de&ned. Einstein’s theory has its own 
.absolutes and invariants — the velocity of light and Space-Time. His concept of Space- 
Time with its invariant intervals (invariant for all observers) is so far from being a 
relativistic view that it has been termed the ■* quest ol the Absolute ’ (D’Abro), as a union 
ot Pythagorean subjectivity and Newtonian objectivity (Weyl). 
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' The world hath many centres, one for each created being, and about 
each one it lieth in its own circle. Thou standeth but half an ell from 
me, yet about thee lieth a universe whose centre I am not but thou art. 
Therefore both are true, according as one speaketh from thy centre or 
from mine. And I, on the other hand, stand in the Qpntre of mine. For 
our universes are not far from each other so that they do not touch; 
rather hath God pushed them and interwoven them deep into each other, 
so that you Ishmaelites do indeed journey quite independently and ac- 
cording to your own ends, whither you will, but besides that you are the 
means and tool, in our interwovenness, that I arrive at my goal.' 

While the art, literature and social inquiry of our time seek a 
steady frame amid our temporal fluctuations, the nature of their 
materials and the specific character of the time-element they deal 
with prevent the transposition of laws operative in the natural 
sciences. The time of science is synchronous clock-time without tem- 
poral dimension. But social time is historical, involves human will, 
individual uniqueness or non-recurrence. Because mathematical 
physics can largely disregard these special elements, it is in a position 
to give us ' ideal ' laws." In art and the social sciences we can predict 
that under specific conditions certain transformations will take place, 
but we cannot predict the precise form and manner or indicate the 
exact spatial-temporal limits. Here individuation and will prevent the 
‘ formula ' from ever being complete. Fascism and doctrines similar 
to it which offer man status provided he will silence his critical ques- 
tioning promise such certainty. But they are fated to inevitable frus- 
tration by the ever-rising spirit of man's discriminating or moral 
judgment. Indeed, it is this very factor which allows man to live not 
only in the past and present but also in the future. It makes possible 
his manipulation of the future to determine the present. Nietzsche 
had a glimpse of this when he wrote : ' That which is ahead is just 
as much a condition of what is present as that which is past. What 
should be and must be is the ground of that which is.' 

UNIVERSAL CULTURE IN A UNIVERSAL SOCIETY 

Here enters the factor of futuristic responsibility which Adams 
thought a student of history might evade. Even as Adams decried the 
gilded decades, he was content to live in the luxury of the present. 
He suffered from the disadvantage of his aristocratic status, which 
allowed him to rest in will-less acceptance of ' forces.' We have the 

For this reason Bergson regards the time of mathematical physics as unreal. It should 
be added that limited certainty obtains also in those natural sciences dealing with particu- 
lar physical existence. ‘ As far as the laws of mathematics refer to reality/ Einstein writes, 

‘ they are not certain, and in so far as they are certain, they do not refer to reality.” 
Einstein does not accept the conclusions of Eddington and Whitehead, who would apply 
physical theories to matters of the mind. It should also be added that the quantum 
theory explains the apparently discontinuous character of events only on the scale of 
prob^ility. 
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advantage of having to create our human status and of living at a 
time when the entropy principle which Adams embraced is chal- 
lenged not only in science but also in the realm of social and human 
history. His notion of unity, like that of Eliot and their followers, 
suffers from being treated as a metaphysical, religious or cultural 
issue into which social and economic factors enter only as their pro- 
ducts. Now the problem of causation has proved a stumbling-block 
in social inquiry. It is difficult to prove that politics or culture or 
social incident is always the determining factor in history as a whole, 
although this can be done with less hazard in specific situations. But 
we are on safer ground when we limit ourselves to analysing the 
mutual interaction of the social and the religious-cultural movements. 
Eliot himself notes the concomitance of the primitive communal 
market and the public character of primitive culture, and later that 
of the private market and its exclusive cultural design. 

It is clear that we can no longer return to the idyllic identification 
of a pre-industrialized era. And the wars of our century have ex- 
ploded the illusory stability of the private economy. Our task to-day 
is to find the basis for an interweaving of a public economy which 
would allow the greatest play for private and individual variations. 
Multiplicity need not entail anarchy. It can spell rich diversity, pro- 
vided the social order is organized toward securing material wants 
for all peoples. This is the basic social task. Our Universal Culture 
depends on a Universal Society in which, to use Mark Van Doren's 
formulation, ‘its last citizen is as free to become a prince and a 
philosopher as his powers permit.' A universal society need not mean 
dilution to a ‘ mercantile ' culture. A uniform economy need entail 
a uniform culture as little as our common biologic functioning pro- 
duces a common metaphysical belief. The choice is not between cul- 
ture for the elite or popular education which is a sophisticated 
imitation of cultural fashion. Once again primitive society suggests 
the alternative of a folk culture. To be sure, the same cohesion is 
no longer possible in a time of infinitely greater diffusions and dif- 
ferentiations. Also^ Eliot is right when he insists on the distinction 
between natural levels, between higher and lower capacities of 
achievement. But when he maintains that ‘ the development of a 
superior culture among people would seem to me to depend upon the 
maintenance of ... an hereditary dlite,’ he fails to add the condition 
for its communal functioning : a social structure in which the artist 
and intellectual would receive critical appreciation and in which he 
could participate as a full human being — in which he would follow 
even as he leads. 

This last step forward requires, however, a step backward, in the 
interests of maintaining a sense of man's unity. We are, as Van 
Doren reminds us, ‘ ever pursuing the same truth on different land- 
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ings/ .'Jilie idea that progression is equivalent to progress, that change 
spells growth and motion value, has been losing its metaphysical, 
psychologic and social validity. The altetnative is not regression to a 
medieval or classical absolute. The new substance must be reached 
through the battlefield of alienation. 

In the high monuments of our classical literature we have what is 
known as a ' recognition ' moment. It is the moment in which a 
character comes to understand the meaning of his dilemma and his 
true relation toward his fellowmen and his world. From it follows 
what Aristotle called ' catharsis.' It is what the medieval man later 
termed ' salvation/ and what we moderns know as ' integration.' 

We are to-day drawing nearer to this recognition stage. We are 
approaching it the hard way, through an unparalleled period of dis- 
Sidence. Yet the very thorough nature of our struggle is a promise 
that the coming victory will be equally thorough. Contemporary art 
and thought are groping in the direction of a dialectic humanism 
which would preserve the qualitative achievements of the past and 
offer the conditions for ' its last citizen ' to transpose them into the 
future. 

At the moment this goal is still distant. The art which corresponds 
to it should be a smiling art. But no ' human comedy ' is being written 
to-day, Thomas Mann can ' play ' on the story of Joseph by main- 
taining the pathos of distance between the situation of his hero and 
the Wrath of our days. Malraux and Sholokoff are even sterner as 
they peer down the precipice into the gehenna of the war-markets. 
Culture to-day suffers from the wounds dealt by warped historical 
compulsions. Yet amidst it all, it suggests the new age which is in 
the making. It is an age in which the laughter of Democritus, born 
from knowledge of human limitation, is rendered light in the further 
knowledge that this limitation can take on dignified form by the 
elimination of those historical materials which have barred men from 
self-determination. The goal is the interplay between individual 
genius and public organization — a symphony of voices where each 
singer carries his individual tune and where each tune merges into 
the total melody. 
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